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AUTHOR'S  NOTE 

Some  experience  in  lecturing  has  impressed  upon  me 
several  points.  In  the  first  place,  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents have  not  the  time  to  make  an  exhaustive  study; 
■while  those  who  intend  to  do  so  ultimately,  still  need  to 
begin  with  a  simple  summary  that  shall  spread  before 
them  the  salient  features  of  the  subject  and  afford  a  firm 
groundwork  on  "which  to  build.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
multiplying  names,  I  have  confined  myself  to  fifty-six, 
which  are  pivotal  ones  by  reason  of  what  these  artists  ac- 
complished or  of  their  influence  upon  others.  The  selec- 
tion must  not  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  pick  out  a  list 
of  the  most  famous  names  in  painting;  my  real  aim  being 
to  unfold  the  gradual  progress  of  the  art,  to  show  how 
various  motives  have  from  time  to  time  influenced  artists, 
and  how  the  scene  of  vital  progress  has  shifted  from 
country  to  country.  I  have  tried  to  present  a  survey  of 
the  whole  field  of  painting,  not  to  write  a  history  of 
artists  or  schools. 

Again,  while  the  student  is  buried  in  the  history  of  one 
school,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  bear  in  mind  what  is  being 
[  xiii  ] 
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done  by  contemporary  artists  in  other  schools.  Accord- 
ingly, as  often  as  possible,  I  have  treated  side  by  nde  con- 
temporary men  of  different  nationalities,  trying  to  show 
in  each  case  something  of  the  differences  of  environment 
and  personality,  and  of  motive  and  method.  In  this  way 
also,  I  hope,  the  panoramic  character  of  the  story  is  in- 
creased. 

Lastly,  "  by  their  works  ye  shall  know  them."  An 
artist  desires  to  be  known  and  estimated  by  his  works. 
Also  it  may  be  more  useful  to  study  pictures  than  lives  of 
artists,  because  an  appreciation  of  one  picture  leads  to 
that  of  many.  Therefore  I  have  tried  to  combine  with 
the  historical  aspects  of  the  subject  the  matter  which  is 
usually  treated  separately  in  books  of  "  How  to  study 
pictures." 

I  have  adopted  the  parallel  method:  "Look  on  this 
picture  and  on  this."  Not,  as  a  rule,  to  suggest  that  one 
is  more  admirable  than  another;  but  to  stimulate  interest 
and  the  faculty  of  observation,  and  to  show  how  various 
are  the  motives  which  have  prompted  artists  and  the 
methods  which  they  have  adopted.  In  the  sum  total  of 
comparisons  I  have  tried  to  include  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  motives  and  methods  which  have  from  time  to  time 
prevailed,  so  that  the  student  may  gain  a  basis  of  appre- 
ciation from  which  to  extend  his  observations  with  under- 
standing and  enjoyment. 

For  the  object  of  study  should  be  to  put  oneself  in 
[xiv] 
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touch  »:itk  each  artiat  in  turn,  to  enter  into  hi*  point  of 
xnevD,  to  see  at  far  at  potnble  voith  hit  eyet,  and  to  esti- 
mate his  teork,  not  for  rchat  it  does  not  contain,  but  for 
what  it  does.  In  this  tcay  only  can  our  appreciation  of 
painting  become  catholic  and  intelligent.  Then,  toe  are 
no  longer  content  to  say  " I  kiumi  tchat  I  Wee"  but  " I 
know  why  /  like  ";  and  our  likings  are  multiplied. 

As  we  discover  more  and  more  of  the  diverse  ways  in 
which  artists  have  put  a  portion  of  themselves,  of  their 
own  lives,  into  their  pictures,  our  appreciation  becomes 
indefinitely  enlarged,  our  sympathies  continually  broad- 
ened, our  enjoyment  perpetually  increased.  Thus  may 
we  enter  into  the  life  of  the  artist  and  reinforce  our  own 
lives. 

CHARLES  B.  CAFFIN. 
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CHAPTER  I 

ENTHODUCTION 


THE  world  is  full  of  beauty  which  many  people 
hurry  past  or  live  in  front  of  and  do  not  see. 
There  is  also  a  world  of  beauty  in  pictures,  but  it 
escapes  the  notice  of  many,  because,  while  they  wish  to 
see  it,  they  do  not  know  how. 

The  first  necessity  for  the  proper  seeing  of  a  picture 
is  to  try  and  see  it  through  the  eyes  of  the  artist  who 
painted  it.  This  is  not  a  usual  method.  Generally  peo- 
ple look  only  through  their  own  eyes,  and  like  or  disUke 
a  picture  according  as  it  does  or  does  not  suit  their  par- 
ticular fancy.  These  people  will  tell  you:  "  Oh!  I  don't 
know  anything  about  painting,  but  I  know  what  I  like  " ; 
which  is  their  way  of  saying : "  If  I  don't  like  it  right  off, 
I  don't  care  to  be  bothered  to  like  it  at  all." 

Such  an  attitude  of  mind  cuts  one  off  from  growth 
and  development,  for  it  is  as  much  as  to  say:  "  I  am  very 
well  satisfied  with  myself,  and  quite  indifferent  to  the 
experiences  and  feelings  of  other  men."  Yet  it  is  just  ■ 
this  experience  and  feeling  of  another  man  which  a  pic- 
ture gives  us.  If  you  consider  a  moment  you  will  un- 
derstand why.  The  world  itself  is  a  vast  panorama,  and 
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from  it  the  painter  selects  his  subject:  not  to  copy  it  ex- 
ftctiy,  since  it  would  be  impossible  for  Iiim  to  do  this,  even 
if  he  tried.  How  could  he  represent,  for  example,  each 
blade  of  grass,  each  leaf  upon  a  tree?  So  what  he  does 
is  to  represent  the  subject  as  he  sees  it,  as  it  appeals  to  his 
sympathy  or  interest;  and  if  twelve  artists  painted  the 
same  landscape,  the  result  would  be  twelve  different  pic- 
tures, differing  according  to  the  way  in  which  each  man 
had  been  impressed  by  the  scene ;  in  fact,  according  to  his 
separate  point  of  view  or  separate  way  of  seeing  it,  in- 
fluenced by  his  individual  experience  and  feeling. 

It  is  most  important  to  realize  the  part  which  is  played 
by  these  two  qualities  of  experience  and  feeling.  Expe- 
rience, the  fullness  or  the  deficiency  of  it,  must  affect  the 
work  of  every  one  of  us,  no  matter  what  our  occupation 
may  be.  And  if  the  work  is  of  a  kind  which  appeals  to 
the  feelings  of  otiiers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  preadier,  the 
writer,  the  actor,  the  painter,  sculptor,  architect  or  art- 
craftsman,  the  musician  or  the  dancer,  it  must  be  af- 
fected equally  by  the  individual's  capacity  of  feeling  and 
by  his  power  of  expressing  what  he  feels. 

Therefore,  since  none  of  us  can  include  in  ourselves 
the  whole  range  of  possible  experience  and  feeling,  it  is 
through  the  experience  and  the  feeling  of  others  that  we 
deepen  and  refine  our  own.  It  is  this  that  we  should  look 
to  pictures  to  accomplish,  which,  as  you  will  acknow- 
ledge, is  a  very  different  thing  from  offliand  like  or  dis- 
.  like.  For  example,  we  may  not  be  attracted  at  first,  but 
we  reason  with  ourselves:  "  No  doubt  this  picture  meant 
a  good  deal  to  the  man  who  painted  it;  it  embodies  his 
experience  of  the  world  and  his  feeling  toward  the  sub- 
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jed.  It  represents,  in  fact,  a  revelation  of  the  man  him- 
self; and,  if  it  is  true  that '  the  noblest  study  of  mankind 
is  man,'  then  possibly  in  the  study  of  this  man,  as  re- 
vealed in  his  work,  there  may  be  interest  for  me." 

I  am  far  from  wishing  you  to  suppose  that  all  pictures 
will  repay  you  for  such  intimate  study.  We  may  get 
inside  the  man  to  find  that  his  experience  of  life  is  mea- 
ger, his  feeling  commonplace  and  paltry.  There  are 
not  a  few  men  of  this  sort  in  the  occupation  of  art,  just 
as  in  every  other  walk  of  life,  and  their  pictures,  so  far 
as  we  ourselves  are  concerned,  will  be  disappointing. 
But  among  the  pictures  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time 
we  shall  always  find  that  the  fruits  of  the  artist's  expe- 
rience and  feeling  are  of  a  kind  which  makes  lasting  ap- 
peal to  the  needs  of  the  human  heart  and  mind,  and  that 
this  fact  is  one  of  the  causes  of  their  being  held  in  so  high 
esteem.    There  is  also  another  cause. 

If  only  experience  and  feeling  were  necessary  to  make 
an  artist;  many  of  us  would  be  better  artists  than  a  con- 
siderable number  of  those  who  follow  the  profession  of 
art.  But  there  is  another  necessity— the  power  of  ex- 
pressing the  experience  and  feeling.  This,  by  its  deri- 
vation from  the  Greek,  is  the  primary  meaning  of  the 
word  "  art ":  the  capacity  to  *'  fit "  a  form  to  an  idea. 
The  artist  is  the  "  fitter  "  who  gives  shape  and  construc- 
tion to  the  tenuous  fabric  of  his  imagination;  and  this 
method  of  "  fitting  "  is  his  technic. 

So  the  making  of  a  picture  involves  two  processes :  a 
taking  in  of  the  impression  and  a  giving  of  it  out  by  visi- 
ble expression;  a  seeing  of  the  subject  with  the  visual 
and  mental  eye,  and  a  communicating  of  what  has  been 
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so  seen  to  the  visual  and  mental  eyes  of  others;  and  both 
these  processes  are  influenced  by  the  experience  and  feel- 
ing of  the  artist  and  make  their  appeal  to  our  own.  And, 
I  think,  it  should  be  clear  from  what  we  have  been  saying 
that  the  beauty  of  a  picture  depends  much  less  upon  its 
subject  than  upon  the  artist's  conception  and  treatment 
of  it.  A  grand  subject  will  not  of  itself  make  a  grand 
picture,  while  a  very  homely  one,  by  the  way  in  which  it 
has  been  treated,  may  impress  us  profoundly. 

The  degree  of  beauty  in  a  picture  depends,  in  fact, 
upon  the  feeling  for  beauty  in  the  artist  and  upon  his 
power  to  express  it.  I  have  spoken  of  these  two  quali- 
fications as  if  they  influenced  the  picture  separately;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  conception  and  technic  are  blended 
together  in  a  picture,  and  as  we  pursue  our  study,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  embracing  them  simultaneously. 

But  at  the  outset  we  must  proceed  step  by  step,  alter- 
nately studying  the  conception  and  the  technic;  and,  in 
order  that  we  may  discover  how  variously,  at  successive 
times  and  in  diverse  countries,  different  men  have  con- 
ceived of  life  and  have  expressed  their  feeling  and  ex- 
perience in  pictures,  I  propose  that  we  shall  study  them 
through  a  series  of  comparisons. 

Our  plan,  therefore,  will  be: 

"Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this"; 

not  to  decide  offhand  which  we  like  the  better,  for  in 
some  cases  perhaps  we  may  not  hke  either,  since  they 
were  painted  in  times  so  remote  from  ours  as  to  be  out- 
side cur  habit  of  understanding;  but  in  order  that  we 
may  get  at  the  artist's  way  of  seeing  in  each  case,  and 
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readi  some  appreciation  of  his  methods.  In  this  way  I 
hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  piece  together  the  story  of 
modem  painting ;  beginning  with  its  rebirth  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  when  it  emerged  from  the  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  following  it  through  its  successive 
stages  in  different  countries  down  to  our  own  day. 

It  will  very  much  increase  the  usefulness  of  this 
method  if  the  student  can  obtain  reproductions  of  other 
work  by  each  artist,  so  as  to  test,  by  a  particular  study 
of  them,  the  general  principles  that  are  being  discussed. 


Ill 
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aiOVANNI  CIMABUE  GIOTTO  DI  BOIfDOIfE 

1X40  (fj-isos  (?)  isee  (r^-issr 

Italian  School  of  Florence  Italian  School  of  Florence 

FOR  the  first  comparison  I  invite  you  to  study  the 
two  examples  of  The  Madonna  Enthroned— 
one  by  Cimabue,  the  other  by  his  pupil  Giotto. 
Both  are  painted  on  wooden  panels  in  distemper — that  is 
to  say,  with  colors  that  have  been  mixed  with  some  gelat- 
inous medium,  such  as  the  white  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
beaten  up  together;  for  it  was  not  until  the  fifteenth 
century  that  the  use  of  oil  as  a  medium  was  adopted. 
The  colors  used  in  Giotto's  panel  are  tints  of  blue  and 
rose  and  white ;  in  Cimabue's  the  blues  and  reds  are  deep 
and  dusky;  the  background  in  each  case  being  golden. 

We  notice  at  once  a  general  similarity  between  these 
two  pictures,  not  only  in  choice  of  subject,  but  in  the 
manner  of  presentation:  Madonna,  the  queen  of  hea- 
ven, upon  a  throne;  her  mantle  drawn  over  her  head; 
her  right  hand  resting  on  the  knee  of  the  infant  Saviour, 
who  has  two  fingers  of  his  right  hand  raised  in  the  act 
of  blessing;  kneeling  angels  at  the  foot,  and  figures  in 
tiers  above  them ;  all  the  heads  being  surrounded  by  the 
nimbus,  or  circular  cloud  of  light,  symbolic  of  their 
sacred  character. 
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The  reason  of  this  general  similarity  is,  that  the  dioiee 
of  subject  and  the  manner  of  its  presentation  were  fixed 
by  tradition ;  and  long  before  this  thirteenth  century  the 
tradition  of  Greek  art  had  been  lost,  and  in  place  of  it 
was  the  Byzantine  tradition,  interpreted  and  enforced 
by  the  Christian  church. 

Briefly,  the  cause  of  the  change  was  this.  Greek  art 
and  Greek  reUgion  were  indissolubly  connected.  The 
gods  and  goddesses  were  represented  as  human  beings 
of  a  higher  order;  physical  perfection  was  the  ideal  alike 
of  reUgion  and  art.  Therefore  Christianity,  in  waging 
war  upon  heathenism,  could  not  help  attacking  its  art. 
Moreover,  as  the  morals  of  the  Empire  became  baser  and 
baser,  Christianity  was  driven  more  and  more  toward 
asceticism ;  meeting  the  ideal  of  physical  perfection  with 
the  spiritual  ideal  of  mortifying  the  flesh.  So  that  pa- 
gan art,  which  itself  had  grown  grosser  as  morals  de- 
clined, became  an  object  of  exceeding  hatred  to  the 
church.  But  some  form  of  pictorial  representation  was 
needed  to  bring  the  truths  of  religion  before  the  eyes  of 
the  faithful,  and  the  dimtii  found  what  it  required  in  the 
art  of  Byzantium. 

This  city  was  the  gateway  between  the  eastern  and 
the  western  world,  and  the  original  Greek  character  of 
its  art  was  speedily  influenced  by  artists  from  the  Orient. 
Now  the  ideals  of  the  East  and  West  are  very  different. 
Briefly,  the  longing  of  the  East  is  for  the  Ultimate  and 
Universal,  while  the  West  loves  to  dwell  on  the  Particu- 
lar, and  to  dwell  upon  the  means  rather  than  the  end. 
While  the  Greek  artist  carvtd  or  painted  some  particular 
form,  striving  to  give  it  perfection  of  shape  in  every 
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part,  so  that  through  a  series  of  means  he  might  express 
his  ideal  of  physical  and  spiritual  perfection,  the  artist 
of  the  East  reached  his  ideal  through  the  abstract  per- 
fection of  beautiful  lines,  of  beautiful  patterns  of  form 
and  color.  Thus,  the  one  art  is  represented  most  charac- 
teristically by  the  sculpture  on  the  Parthenon,  the  other 
by  a  decorated  porcelain  vase. 

The  arrival  therefore,  at  Byzantium,  of  this  art,  so  far 
removed  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  study  of  the  human 
form,  so  beautifully  decorative,  was  hailed  by  the  church, 
both  for  the  decorating  of  its  sacred  buildings  and  for 
the  illimiinating  of  the  sacred  manuscripts ;  and  it  was  as 
decorators  and  illuminators  that  the  Byzantine  artists 
did  their  finest  work.  But,  as  the  study  of  the  nude 
figure  had  been  abandoned,  the  ignorance  of  the  artists 
regarding  the  real  character  of  the  human  form  in- 
creased; their  types  of  figure  became  less  and  less  like 
nature,  and  more  and  more  according  to  a  convention  es- 
tablished by  the  church.  Asceticism  was  preached,  so  the 
figure  must  be  thin  and  gaunt,  the  gestures  angular,  the 
expression  of  the  emaciated  faces  one  of  painful  ecstasy. 
Moreover,  there  were  certain  dogmas  to  be  enforced,  and 
the  church  gradually  dictated  the  manner  of  their  repre- 
sentation; so  that  in  time  all  that  was  required  of  or  per- 
mitted to  a  painter  was  to  go  on  producing  certain  con- 
ventional subjects  in  a  purely  conventional  way.  The 
divorce  of  art  from  nature  was  complete,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  artist  lost  in  the  domination  of  the 
church. 

The  story  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  which  com- 
menced at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  relates  how 
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the  artist  gradually  emancipated  himself  and  his  art, 
giving  new  life  to  the  latter  hy  inoculating  it  with  nature 
and  with  something  of  the  classic  spirit. 

Now,  therefore,  we  can  understand  why  these  two  pic- 
tures of  The  Madonna  Enthroned  by  Cimabue  and 
Giotto  are  so  similar  in  arrangement.  They  followed 
the  tradition  prescribed  by  the  chiu-ch.  Yet  tlie  Floren- 
tines of  Cimabue's  day  found  his  picture  so  superior  to 
anything  they  had  seen  before,  so  much  more  splendid 
in  color,  if  not  much  nearer  to  the  true  representation 
of  life,  that  when  it  was  completed  they  carried  it  in  a 
joyous  procession  from  the  artist's  home  through  the 
streets  of  Florence,  and  deposited  it  with  ceremony  in 
the  Cappella  de'  Rucellai  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella.  The  Enghsh  artist  Lord  Leighton,  in  his  pic- 
ture commemorating  the  event,  has  represented  Cimabue 
walking  in  front  of  the  Madonna,  with  his  pupil  Giotto 
at  his  side;  and  in  the  procession  appears  Dante,  who 
left  this  mention  of  the  two: 

Cimabue  thought 
To  laud  it  over  painting's  field ;  and  now 
The  crj  is  Giotto's,  and  his  name  eclipsed. 

FuKGATOBto,  XI,  94i.     (Carff.) 

The  story  is  that  Cimabue  had  chanced  upon  the  boy  as, 
like  David  of  old,  he  watched  his  flock  upon  the  moun- 
tain ;  and  he  found  him  drawing  the  form  of  one  of  the 
goats  upon  a  rock  with  a  sharp  piece  of  slate.  The  mas- 
ter must  have  found  some  hint  of  genius  in  the  work,  for 
he  straightway  asked  the  boy  if  he  would  like  to  be  his 
pupil;  and,  having  received  a  glad  assent  and  the  fa- 
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ther's  permission,  carried  him  off  to  Florence  to  his-  hot' 
tegha.  This,  the  artist's  studio  of  that  period  and  for 
long  after,  was  rather  what  we  should  call  a  workshop, 
in  which  the  pupils  ground  and  prepared  the  colors 
under  the  master's  direction ;  and  it  was  not  until  they 
had  thoroughly  mastered  this  branch  of  the  work — a 
procedure  which  in  Giotto's  time  was  supposed  to  oc- 
cupy about  six  years — that  they  were  permitted  to  use 
the  brushes.  How  often,  as  he  worked  in  the  gloom  of 
the  hottegha,  must  the  shepherd  boy  have  peeped  wist- 
fully at  the  master  standing  in  the  shady  garden,  before 
a  great  glory  of  crimson  drapery  and  golden  back- 
ground, and  wondered  if  he  should  ever  himself  acquire 
such  marvelous  skill. 

He  was  destined  to  accomplish  greater  things,  for 
his  young  mind  had  not  been  tutored  to  traditions,  nor 
his  young  eyes  constrained  to  admire  the  conventional. 
In  the  free  air  of  the  mountains  the  boy's  spirit  had  wan- 
dered where  it  listed,  and  the  eager  eyes  had  learned  to 
love  and  study  nature.  It  was  the  love  of  form  that 
had  set  him  to  try  and  picture  a  goat  upon  the  surface 
of  the  rock;  it 'was  the  actual  appearance  of  objects  that 
he  sought  to  render  when,  in  due  time,  he  learned  to  use 
the  brush. 

If  you  turn  again  to  a  comparison  of  his  Madonna 
with  that  of  Cimabue,  you  will  see  what  strides  he  had 
already  made  toward  natural  truth.  Observe  how  the 
figure  of  the  Virgin  is  made  real  to  us,  notwithstanding 
that  it  is  covered,  as  in  Cimabue's,  with  drapery;  and 
while  the  Christ-child  in  each  picture  is  represented 
in  a  similar  garment,  the  form  in  Cimabue's  does  not 
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appear  to  be  as  strong  and  Una  and  lilc-liko  «<;  in 
Giotto's.  And  if  you  examine  the  other  lipwrcs  in  his 
IMCtnre  tod  wiD  find  tbe  same  suggestion  of  sithstantial 
fonn  tiiat  oould  be  toudied  and  grasjieti  in  the  arms. 
'SfAxe,  further,  bow  Giotto's  feeling  for  truth  has  af- 
fected his  arrangement  of  the  forms.  The  thn>ne  actti- 
allv  occupies  space  of  three  dimensions— length,  breadth, 
and  thictness;  so  do  all  the  figures,  and  tlwy  rest  tinnly 
upon  tbe  ground;  the  artist  has  ealloil  in  tlie  aid  of 
perspectire  to  enforce  the  realitj-  of  his  gixHiii, 

Xow,  bow  has  be  accomplished  this  ap]x>arancc  of 
reality^  By  the  use  of  light  and  shade,  and  hy  making 
his  lines  functional — expressive,  that  is  to  say.  of  the 
structure  and  character  of  tlie  ohject.  Connwre.  for 
example,  tbe  figure  of  the  infant  Saviour  in  the  two  pic- 
tures. In  Cimabue's  the  drapery  is  scoretl  with  lines 
which  vaguely  bint  at  folds  and  obscure  the  sha})e  of  the 
limbs  beneath;  but  in  Giotto's  certain  parts  of  the  figure 
are  made  to  project  by  tlie  use  of  high  lights,  and  others 
are  correspondingly  depressed  hy  shade,  while  the  lines 
of  the  drapery  serve  to  indicate  the  shajw  of  the  form 
beneath. 

This  use  of  light  and  shade  by  Giotto,  while  it  marks 
a  distinct  advance  from  the  flat  pattern-like  (minting  of 
the  Byzantine  school,  is  still  rudimentary;  and,  as  if 
conscious  of  the  fact,  the  artist  has  selected  the  most  sim- 
ple arrangements  of  drapery.  Indeed,  breadth  and  sim- 
plicity are  characteristic  of  the  whole  picture.  It  was 
painted  probably  during  the  years  of  his  apprcnticcshii) 
to  Cimabue,  or,  at  any  rate,  under  his  influence,  and 
shows  muoh  less  freedom  and  assurance  than  the  workH 
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of  his  maturity.  These  are  to  be  found  in  frescoes  upon 
the  walls  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Churches  at  Assisi ; 
the  Arena  Chapel,  Padua;  the  Bardi  and  Peruzzi 
Chapels,  S.  Croce;  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Bargello, 
Florence.  Giotto  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  faces  of 
contemporaries  into  his  pictures,  and  the  Paradise  on 
the  walls  of  the  Bargello  contains  the  famous  portrait 
of  Dante  in  his  early  manhood.  It  had  remained  cov- 
ered with  whitewash  for  two  hundred  years,  until  once 
more  brought  to  light  in  1840.  All  these  paintings  were 
executed  in  fresco — that  is  to  say,  on  the  plaster  before 
it  was  dry,  with  water-colors  mixed  in  a  glutinous  me- 
dium, so  that  as  the  surface  hardened  the  colors  became 
incorporated  in  it.  While  the  technical  knowledge  dis- 
played in  them  is  rudimentary,  they  are  so  simple  and 
xmaffected,  so  earnest  and  large  in  feeling,  and  tell  the 
story  with  such  dramatic  effect,  that  they  command  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  modern  student. 

In  his  own  day  Giotto's  fame  as  a  painter  was  su- 
preme; he  had  numerous  followers,  and  these  Giotteschi, 
as  they  were  styled,  perpetuated  his  methods  for  nearly 
a  hundred  years.  But,  like  all  the  great  men  of  the  Flor- 
entine school,  he  was  a  master  of  more  than  one  craft. 
"  Forget  that  they  were  painters,"  writes  Mr.  Berenson, 
"they  remain  great  sculptors;  forget  that  they  were 
sculptors,  and  still  they  remain  architects,  poets,  and 
even  men  of  science,"  The  beautiful  Campanile,  which 
stands  beside  the  Cathedral  in  Florence,  and  represents 
a  perfect  xmion  of  strength  and  elegance,  was  designed 
by  Giotto  and  partly  erected  in  his  lifetime.  Moreover, 
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the  sculptured  reliefs  whidi  decorate  it^  lower  part  were 
all  from  his  designs,  though  he  lived  to  execute  only  two 
of  them.  Thus,  architect,  sculptor,  painter,  friend  of 
Dante  and  of  other  great  men  of  his  day,  Giotto  was  the 
worthy  forerunner  of  that  galaxj'  of  brilliant  men  who 
thronged  the  later  days  of  tiie  Italian  Renaissance. 
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SINCE  the  death  of  Giotto  nearly  a  hundred 
years  have  elapsed,  during  which  his  followers  in 
Florence  and  certain  painters  in  Siena,  notably 
the  brothers  Lorenzetti,  have  been  continuing  the  effort 
to  emancipate  painting  from  the  flat  formalism  of  By- 
zantine art.  But,  although  they  have  learned  something 
more  about  expressing  the  roundness  of  form,  have 
studied  more  closely  the  action  of  light  upon  objects 
and  the  expression  and  character  of  faces,  and  have  be- 
gun to  acquire  some  insight  into  the  principles  of  fore- 
shortening and  perspective,  they  are  inferior  to  Giotto 
in  originality  of  feeling  and  grandeur  of  design.  He 
had  been  a  solitary  genius. 

However,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
there  arose  in  Florence  a  new  genius,  who  became  to  this 
century  what  Giotto  had  been  to  the  fourteenth.  At  a 
bound  he  leaped  above  all  competitors,  set  painting  free 
from  its  shackles,  and  continued  to  be  a  stimulus  to  hosts 
of  other  painters,  including  Michelangelo  and  Raphael. 
This  new  genius  was  Masaccio;  and  he,  after  his  short 
life  of  twenty-seven  years,  was  followed  by  the  Faduan 
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Mantegna;  this  man,  too,  a  genius,  whose  influence  was 
wide-spread.  By  these  two  men  painting  was  com- 
pletely emancipated  and  set  upon  that  sure  and  certain 
path  along  which  it  marched  with  gathering  splendor 
toward  the  climax  of  the  High  Renaissance  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

The  great  achievement  of  both  these  men,  the  original 
force  from  which  all  other  improvements  followed,  was 
to  realize  for  themselves  and  to  impress  upon  others  the 
independent  dignity  of  painting  as  an  art.  Hitherto  it 
had  heen  regarded  as  the  handmaid  of  reUgion,  its  high- 
est function  to  set  before  the  eyes  of  men  the  doctrines 
of  the  church.  We  have  seen  to  what  a  condition  it  had 
thus  been  brought  under  Byzantine  influences.  Nor  was 
Giotto  able  to  do  more  than  accept  this  secondary  use  of 
painting  and  then  try  to  infuse  more  life  into  it.  A 
century  had  to  drag  its  length  before  Masaccio  and 
Mantegna  could  say,  in  effect:  "  Before  everything  else 
we  are  painters;  practisers  of  an  art  that,  Uke  sculpture, 
but  much  more  than  it,  can  make  the  external  appear- 
ances of  things  visible  to  the  eye.  The  invisible  things 
of  the  spirit  we  will  embody  in  our  pictures  if  we  can, 
but  it  is  not  with  them  that  painting  is  first  concerned. 
Its  first  duty  is  to  develop  that  which  belongs  exclusively 
to  itself.  The  teaching  of  doctrine,  the  telling  of  sacred 
stories  and  legends,  we  share  with  the  men  who  use 
spoken  or  written  words,  and  their  power  in  this  respect 
is  fuller  than  ours;  the  suggestion  of  beautiful  thoughts 
is  quite  as  much,  and  more,  within  the  power  of  the  mu- 
sician; but  the  representation  of  the  external  appearance 
of  things,  and  especially  of  humanity,  the  crown  of 
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things,  is  the  one  point  in  which  painting  excels  all  o^er 
modes  of  expression.  This  is  its  special  province;  and 
our  aim  as  painters  must  be,  first  and  foremost,  to  rep- 
resent the  external  appearances  of  things.  This  is  at 
once  our  peculiar  province  and  delight." 

The  joy  of  the  painter  in  external  things,  we  shall 
find,  was  shared  at  this  time  by  thousands  who  were  not 
painters.  It  was  a  symptom  of  the  age.  But,  before 
discussing  it,  let  us  turn  to  the  two  pictures;  Masaccio's 
St.  Peter  Baptizing  the  Heathen  and  Mantegna's 
Gonzaga,  Marquis  of  Mantua,  Welcoming  Home  from 
Rome  his  Son,  the  Cardinal  Francesco.  The  former 
is  religious  in  subject;  but  is  it  not  clear  that  what 
chiefly  occupied  Masaccio's  mind  was  to  represent  the 
incident  as  it  may  actually  have  occurred,  with  real  men 
conducting  themselves  as  they  naturally  might  do  un- 
der the  circumstances?  Observe  especially  the  young 
man  on  the  right  with  his  arms  crossed.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  an  enormous  advance  on  Byzantinism  that 
the  artist,  in  this  figure  and  the  kneeUng  one,  has  repre- 
sented the  nude.  Giotto  had  made  a  tentative  step  in 
this  direction  when,  in  his  picture  of  the  Entombment^ 
he  painted  the  figure  of  Christ  nude  as  far  as  the  waist. 
But  here  the  baptism  justified  a  nude  representation 
of  the  whole  of  the  figure,  and  Masaccio  made  full  use 
of  the  opportunity.  Note  also  in  each  case  with  what 
a  regard  for  character  as  well  as  correctness  of  form; 
with  an  intent  to  make  the  nude  a  vehicle  of  expression. 
Compare  the  reverential  composure  of  the  young  man 
who  kneels  with  the  trembling  attitude  of  the  other  who 
stands  on  the  bank  shivering  and  nervously  waiting  his 
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turn.  Moreover,  in  each  case,  note  the  truth  to  nature 
represented  in  the  pose:  the  shoulders,  heing  drawn 
forward,  are  balanced  by  the  bending  of  the  knees  and 
the  drawing  back  of  the  body.  For  the  present  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  contrast  with  these  nude  figures  the  grand 
figure  of  St.  Peter.  The  drapery  is  broadly  and  simply 
treated,  as  in  Giotto's  paintings,  but  with  still  greater 
ease  and  fluency  of  lines  and  masses  that  more  thor- 
oughly suggest  the  attitude  and  bulk  of  form  of  the 
figure.  Lastly,  observe  the  dignity  of  the  saint's  head, 
and  the  character  and  individuality  portrayed  in  all  the 
faces.  It  is  hmnanity  for  its  own  sake,  as  separately  rep- 
resented in  the  individual,  not  tiie  use  of  form  for  sym- 
bolical purposes,  that  interested  Masaccio.  With  him 
painting  became  emancipated  finally  from  Byzantinism. 
When  we  turn  to  the  Mantegna,  it  is  probably  again 
the  character  and  individuality  of  the  heads  which  first 
arrest  our  attention.  They  are  portraits  of  the  marquis, 
his  sons,  and  courtiers:  not  beautiful,  except  perhaps  in 
the  case  of  the  youth  in  the  foreground.  He  is  already 
a  prothonotary  of  the  holy  see  at  Rome,  one  of  the  twelve 
ecclesiastical  clerks  who  keep  a  record  of  the  pontifical 
proceedings,  and  is  destined  to  be  a  bishop.  The  gravity 
of  life  has  weighed  his  young  face  with  seriousness;  in 
remarkable  contrast  to  his  elder  brother,  the  Cardinal 
Francesco.  The  latter  is  soft  and  fieshly,  as  if  fond  of 
easy  living;  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  he  is  a 
lover  of  music,  a  connoisseur  and  collector  of  works  of 
art,  a  man  of  refined  and  comfortable  tastes.  The  faces 
of  these  two  sons  are  curiously  reflected  in  the  stern, 
strong,  but  not  untender  head  of  the  old  father  on  the 
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left,  while  the  two  little  children  have  a  strange  infantile 
resemblance  to  the  other  members  of  the  family.  The 
remainder  of  the  group  consists  of  courtiers,  men  of  pro- 
nounced character,  shrewd  and  masterful.  Throughout 
the  whole  there  is  a  tendency  toward  stiff  attitudes  and 
liny  draperies,  at  first  sight  not  agreeable;  but  there  is 
no  mistaking- the  reality  of  these  people;  and  we  shall 
better  appreciate  the  picture  when  we  have  discovered 
the  influence  that  helped  to  form  Mantegna's  style. 

It  was  through  the  lessons  learned  from  sculpture  that 
painting  recovered  its  independent  force.  Both  Masaccio 
and  Mantegna  displayed  their  genius  by  making  these 
lessons  so  completely  their  own  that  they  themselves  be- 
came the  models  for  succeeding  painters.  Being  a  Flor- 
entine, Masaccio  must  have  been  familiar  from  child- 
hood with  the  bronze  doors  of  the  Baptistery  by  Andrea 
Pisano,  the  finest  sculptural  work  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury in  Italy;  and,  before  he  began  the  painting  of  St. 
Peter,  Ghiberti  had  finished  the  first  pair  of  his  doors 
for  the  same  Baptistery,  and  Donatello  had  executed, 
among  other  works,  his  statue  of  St.  George.  The 
last-named  is  remarkable  for  its  naturalistic  and  at  the 
same  time  elevated  treatment  of  the  human  figure  in 
the  complete  round,  while  Ghiberti's  pictorial  panels, 
which  Michelangelo  thought  worthy  of  decorating  the 
Gates  of  Paradise,  no  less  naturahstic  than  the  St. 
George,  are  richly  elaborate  compositions  containing 
numerous  figures— in  some  cases  as  many  as  a  hundred 
—associated  with  architecture  and  landscape.  The  St. 
George  is  an  example  of  the  grandeur  of  form  in 
the  round;  Ghiberti's  work,  of  the  illusion  which  can  be 
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produced  by  varying  the  elevation  of  the  surfaces,  so 
that,  although  nothing  is  in  the  round,  everything  has 
the  appearance  of  being;  and  also  by  regulating  the 
direction  of  lines  and  the  gradations  of  planes,  so  that 
the  scene  depicted  seems  to  extend  back  in  a  distant 
perspective. 

This  latter  quality  is  conspicuous  in  Masaccio's  as 
compared  with  earlier  work.  There  is  no  longer  a 
stretching  of  the  figures  across  the  picture  in  a  flat  band, 
almost  on  the  same  plane,  with  other  figures  placed 
above  them,  whose  position  in  a  further  plane  is  only  in- 
dicated by  a  diminution  of  their  size ;  instead,  a.  natural 
and  concentrated  grouping,  in  which  the  figures  and 
landscape  occupy  in  a  natural  way  their  several  planes 
in  the  receding  space.  For  this  picture  is  no  longer  flat, 
but  hoUow  and  filled  with  air.  Whatever  Masaccio  may 
have  learned  from  the  sculptors,  this  he  gained  from  a 
direct  study  of  nature.  He  proved  himself  a  true  painter 
by  the  skill  with  which  he  surrounded  his  figures  with  air 
and  represented  the  varying  eff"ects  of  light  upon  the 
diflferent  objects.  And  these  qualities,  added  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  human  form  and  his  strong,  sincere 
treatment  of  it  in  composition  and  drawing,  are  the  se- 
crets of  his  greatness. 

His  chief  works  are  the  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci 
Chapel  of  the  Church  of  the  Carmine  in  Florence,  of 
which  this  St.  Peter  is  one:  a  series  finished  later  by 
Filippino.  In  1428  he  .was  summoned  to  Rome,  and 
all  further  knowledge  of  "  Careless  Thomas"  (for  that 
is  the  meaning  of  his  name)  ceases.  It  was  nearly  fifty 
years  before  a  worthy  successor  to  him  appeared  in  Flor- 
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enee,  and  meanwhile  the  story  shifts  to  Padua  and  to 
Mantegna. 

In  1305  Giotto  had  gone  to  that  city  and  commenced 
the  series  of  thirty-eight  frescoes  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Arena,  which  are  among  his  most  famous  works.  But 
they  bore  no  inmaediate  fruit  in  Padua.  More  than  a 
hundred  years  afterward,  however,  one  Squarcione,  a 
tailor  and  embroiderer,  began  to  take  an  interest  in  art. 
Having  considerable  means,  he  proceeded  to  make  a  col- 
lection of  pictures;  and,  traveling  through  Italy  and, 
some  say,  Greece,  made  drawings  and  took  casts  of  an- 
cient marbles.  Returned  to  Padua,  he  placed  these  on 
exhibition  and  opened  a  school  of  art.  The  most  famous 
of  his  pupils  was  Andrea  Mantegna,  the  son  of  a  small 
farmer.  The  master  had  thought  so  highly  of  the  boy 
that  he  adopted  him  as  a  son,  thereby  securing  additional 
control  over  his  labors.  His  shrewdness  was  justified, 
for  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  the  young  man  was  abeady 
executing  important  work  on  behalf  of  his  master.  The 
latter,  in  lime,  received  a  commission  to  decorate  the 
chapel  of  the  Ovetari  family  in  the  Church  of  tiie  Ere- 
mitani;  and  here,  quite  close  to  the  garden  inclosing 
Giotto's  chapel,  Squarcione's  pupils  painted  a  series  of 
frescoes,  which  became  to  the  painters  of  North  Italy 
what  those  by  Masaccio  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel  were  to 
Florence. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  series,  which  was  de- 
signed to  represent  incidents  in  the  lives  of  St.  Christo- 
pher and  St.  James,  the  master's  best  pupil  was  Niecolo 
Pizzolo,  whose  most  promising  career  was  cut  short  in 
a  street  brawl ;  but  before  the  work's  completion  it  was 
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dear  thai  the  gremtcst  of  all  was  Manti^^ma-  WhiW 
the  latter  was  stiU  engaged  upon  this  wxirk.  hv  uutttr  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Venetian  painter  Jaivpi.1  BelUnu 
«Ik),  with  hb  two  sons,  later  to  be  so  famous  iit  thr  siumIs 
of  Voietian  painting,  G«ntile  and  Gio^'alU)K  was  then 
sojourning  in  Padua.  The  acquaintaitce  riprtieti  into  4 
fJose  attachment,  which  was  cementetl  by  Mantej^tm'ti 
marriage  to  Jacopo's  daughter. 

His  growing  reputation  caused  him  to  he  suiuintuuHt 
to  Verona,  and  while  he  was  working  in  that  t'ity  thcrt- 
came  an  invitation,  frequently  r«peateti,  frtuit  lAMluviiHt 
Gonzaga,  Marquis  of  Alantua.  For,  by  this  time,  the 
municipal  authority  of  the  free  cities,  which  had  nour- 
ished during  the  fourteenth  ceiiturj'.  had  been  usurpttl 
by  powerful  families. 

The  Communes,  the  Republics  of  Itfdy,  after  Un-ir  )hTiw)  »f 
self-assertion,  of  glory,  of  intense  localizetl  eniTjty  himI  furiiuiH 
internecine  riTalrj,  began  to  get  exlmustwl,  to  ilway,  to  iK-tHimo 
weaker  and  weaker,  by  degrees  to  disnppenr  iUtof;(t't)u-r.  Autl 
in  their  place  there  sprang  up  everywhere  the  givtif  prii«H'l,v 
houses — the  Medici  of  Florence,  the  Visconti  and  tin*  Sformi 
at  Milan,  the  Este  at  Ferram,  the  BcntivogU  at  lli)1ugiin,  tlio 
Montefeltri  at  Urbino,  the  Baglioni  at  Perugin,  the  Klitlatt-Nta 
at  Rimini  and  Cesena,  and  the  Gonzaghi  at  Muntuii.' 

These  despots  intrenched  themselves  in  castles  to  over- 
awe the  cities  which  they  ruled,  eontinimlly  threiitt'iit'd 
by  the  outward  attacks  of  one  another,  ihkI  by  attt-'rnpts 
at  poisoning  or  assassination  from  enemies  within.  Yet 
they  maintained  magnificent  courts,  surrounding  them- 
selves with  scholars,  poets,  and  painters. 

'Selwirn  Biinton. 
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In  the  strange  and  frightful  isolation  in  which  the  Italian 
despot  often  lived,  ever  plotting  himself  to  keep  his  insecure 
throne,  ever  watching  against  plots  within  the  city  and  without, 
this  brilliant  society  of  dependants  became  his  solace  and  his 
highest  pleasure.  Traverse  that  wonderful  palace  of  the  house 
of  Este — intact,  surrounded  by  its  moat,  dominating  with  its 
insolent  pride  the  old  city  of  Ferrara.  Into  the  upper  galleries 
and  banquet-halls  the  sunlight  pours.  We  seem  to  hear  the  mu- 
sical laughter,  the  rustle  of  the  rich  old  cinque-cento  costumes ; 
the  walls  are  hung  with  paintings  by  Dosso  Dossi  or  Titian — 
naked  wrestlers,  figures  running,  and  the  radiant  deities  of  the 
old  reawakened  mythology.  And  helow,  beneath  even  the  moat, 
lies  the  other  side  of  the  picture:  the  horrible  dungeons,  dark, 
noisome,  shadowy,  where  the  political  conspirator,  the  inconve- 
nient relative,  the  too  outspoken  citizen,  the  suspected  wife,  were 
thrust,  and — soon  forgotten. 

Yet  within  some  such  courts  this  life  must  often  have  been 
very  brilliant  and  wonderful.  At  Mantua  the  marquis  had 
brought  from  Padua  the  great  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  Vit- 
torino  da  Feltre,  to  be  tutor  to  his  children,  A  villa  was  allotted 
to  the  household,  and  a  system  of  education  commenced  which 
deserved  the  admiration  and  fame  it  soon  gained.  Besides 
the  rich  and  noble  youths  who  thronged  to  Vittorino,  no  less 
than  sixty  poor  scholars  were  fed,  clothed,  and  taught  at  his  own 
expense.  Plain  living  and  high  thinking  were  there  the  rule; 
diet  and  physical  exercises — wrestling,  fencing,  swimming,  rid- 
ing— were  carefully  considered;  the  highest  classic  authors, 
Virgil  and  Homer,  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  were  revered  as 
the  supremest  masters  of  style.^ 

Into  this  refined  society  of  scholars  and  courtiers  was 
Mantegna  summoned,  and  in  the  service  of  this  marquis 
and  of  three  of  his  successors  he  remained,  with  the 

1  Selwyn  Brinton. 
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exception  of  two  years  spent  in  Rome,  until  the  end  of 
his  life. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  such  a  court  he  was  completely 
at  home,  for  here  were  focused  into  a  brilliant  epitome 
the  great  forces  which,  during  this  century,  were  leaven- 
ing the  whole  of  Italy  and  were  also  at  work  in  Man- 
tegna  himself.  These  were,  first  of  all,  the  moral  quali- 
ties of  self-assertion,  belief  in  the  dignity  of  man  and 
in  the  grand  possibilities  of  life,  intense  earnestness 
and  eager  seriousness;  secondly,  the  mighty  influence  of 
the  rediscovered  Latin  authors,  and  particularly  of  the 
Greek,  the  consequent  admiration  and  worship  of  the 
antique,  and  the  conviction  that  in  it  was  to  be  found 
the  key  to  unlock  all  the  glorious  possibilities  of  the 
modem  life. 

Mantegna,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  nourished  upon 
antique  sculpture ;  from  his  own  standpoint  as  an  artist, 
he  was  the  equal  of  the  classic  scholars;  they  could  learn 
from  him,  as  he  from  them ;  he  could  share  the  eflfort  of 
all  to  enlighten  the  present  by  the  past.  Therefore,  if 
we  turn  again  to  this  picture,  still  surviving  on  the  wall 
of  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  castle  of  Mantua,  where  all 
those  people  actually  lived  their  proud,  high-seeking, 
dignified,  and,  at  times,  terrible  lives,  we  may  be  able 
perhaps  to  see  it  with  truer  eyes,  and  find  it  extraordi- 
narily fascinating.  We  shall  understand  that  it  was 
with  deliberation  that  Mantegna  made  the  figures  of  the 
marquis  and  his  sons  particularly  immobile,  their  dra- 
peries notably  stiff.  By  thus  emphasizing  the  resem- 
blance of  this  portion  of  his  picture  to  antique  low-relief 
sculpture,  he  singled  out  these  figures  from  the  others 
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for  particular  honor.  That  the  whole  group  stretches 
across  the  composition  with  a  general  resemblance  to  an 
ancient  bas-relief,  is  a  tribute  to  the  classic  ideals  which 
he  and  all  those  people  worshiped.  But  that  he  was  also 
a  student  of  nature  may  be  seen  in  the  fine  perspective 
of  the  landscape.  A  still  finer  example  of  perspective 
adorns  the  ceiling  of  this  same  room,  which  he  decorated 
in  such  a  way  that  one  seems  to  be  looking  up  at  the  sky 
through  a  circular  opening,  as  we  may  see  it  actually 
through  the  eye  of  the  Pantheon's  dome.  Around  the 
circle  is  a  balustrade,  upon  which  stand  a  peacock  and 
a  basket  of  fruit;  and  leaning  upon  it  are  a  girl  with 
jeweled  head-dress  and  a  negress,  who  look  down  with 
laughing  faces,  while  a  band  of  winged  boys  play  on 
the  edge  of  the  stone-work. '  Vasari  relates  what  admira- 
tion this  excited.  Nothing  so  daring  or  so  scientific  had 
previously  been  accomphshed  in  Italy. 

The  work,  however,  which  seems  to  have  pleased  Man- 
tegna  himself  best  was  his  series  of  panels,  painted  on 
canvas,  in  all  eighty  feet  long,  representing  the  Triumph 
of  CcEsar.  Into  this  long  procession  he  crowded  the 
fruits  of  the  study  he  most  loved— as  Vasari  says: 
the  perfumes,  the  incense-bearers,  the  priests,  the  oxen  crowned 
for  sacrifice,  the  prisoners,  the  booty  seized  by  the  soldiers,  the 
weli-ordered  squadrons,  the  elephants,  the  spoib  of  art,  the  vic- 
tories, cities,  and  fortresses  imitated  on  different  cars,  together 
with  an  infinitude  of  trophies,  helmets,  corselets,  and  arms  of  all 
kinds  borne  aloft  on  spears,  with  ornaments,  vases,  and  rich  ves- 
sels innumerable. 

Of  these  paintings,  marvelous  exhibitions  of  knowledge, 

invention,  and  skill,  Mantegna,  who  was  most  self -ex- 
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acting  and  severe  in  the  judgment  of  himself,  said:  "I 
really  was  not  ashamed  of  having  painted  them."  In 
1628,  two  years  before  the  sack  of  Mantua  by  the  Aus- 
trians,  they  were  sold  to  Charles  I  of  England,  and  now 
are  in  Hampton  Court  Palace,  irreparably  damaged  by 
"restoration."  Fortunately  they  can  stiU  be  studied  in 
the  magnificent  series  of  wood-engravings  made  from 
them  by  Andrea  Andreani  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Of  portions  also  of  the  Triumph  Mantegna 
himself  made  engravings  upon  copper. 

For  this  profound  student  of  the  antique,  of  nature, 
and  of  the  scientific  principles  of  drawing  and  painting, 
found  time,  in  the  midst  of  his  work  with  the  brush  and 
pencil,  to  execute  many  engravings,  among  the  most 
famous  of  which  are  an  Entombment  of  Christ  and  a 
Judith  with  the  Head  of  Holofernes.  The  prints  of 
his  engravings,  traveling  broadcast  through  Europe  as 
well  as  Italy,  helped  to  teach  others  and  to  draw  many 
students  to  Mantua  to  build  up  their  own  knowledge  by 
study  of  the  great  master's  paintings. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  illustrate  here  the  two  en- 
gravings mentioned  above,  for  they  throw  a  strong  light 
upon  Mantegna's  genius.  They  prove,  on  the  one  hand 
his  extraordinary  intensity  of  feeling,  on  the  other  his 
extraordinarily  dispassionate  self-control,  and  also  his 
power  over  line  to  make  it  express  emotion.  In  the 
Entombment  the  hfeless,  expressionless  body  of  the 
Saviour  is  surrounded  with  dramatic  energy:  the  bearers 
straining  on  the  burden,  the  mourners  weeping  or  toss- 
ing their  hands  in  anguish,  the  Virgin  in  collapse,  St. 
John  standing  erect  with  clenched  hands  and  open 
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mouth,  shrieking  in  utter  horror  that  such  a  thing  should 
bet  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  whose  imagination  has  been 
filled  with  the  terribleness  of  suffering.  Yet,  when  he 
draws  Judith,  he  represents  her  as  a  beautiful  Vestal 
virgin,  a  visionary,  like  Joan  of  Arc,  dreamily  and 
daintily  passing  her  hand  over  the  head  of  the  mur- 
dered general  who  would  have  enslaved  her  nation.  No 
sight  of  blood,  nothing  of  sensationalism ;  he  himself  be- 
trays no  feeling,  looks  at  the  matter  quite  objectively, 
sees  only  in  the  horror  of  the  situation  a  chance  for  most 
exquisite  beauty  of  expressional  line. 

Could  you  compare  it  with  our  present  picture,  it 
would  help  you  to  understand  that  the  severity  of  the  lat- 
ter was  deliberate.  Yet,  even  without  the  comparison,  a 
study  of  the  accompanying  illustration  will  reveal  how 
the  intentional  severity  of  the  upright  lines  of  figures, 
tree,  and  column  has  been  counteracted  and  assuaged  by 
the  curving  line,  like  a  loop  of  links,  formed  by  the  ten- 
der figures  in  the  group,  the  young  ecclesiastic  and  the 
little  children ;  and,  further,  by  the  diagonal  lines  of  the 
beautiful  landscape. 

The  stem  old  Paduan  expressed  the  intense  energy 
of  his  age,  tempered  only  occasionally  with  the  softer 
sense  of  beaftty. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

FBA  ANOELICO  JAN  VAN  EYCK 

1587^1455  (f)-1440  (f) 

Italian  School  of  Florence  Flemith  School  of  Brugei 

BEFORE  proceeding  along  the  path  which  Ma- 
saccio  and  Mantegna  have  struck  out,  we  must 
pause  to  consider  a  painter  who,  although  a  con- 
temporary of  theirs,  belongs  more  to  the  past.  He  was 
the  last  inheritor  of  the  Giottesque  tradition,  and  the  last 
of  the  painters  whose  work  is  thoroughly  reli^ous. 

I  invite  you  to  turn  aside  into  a  little  quiet  garden,  as 
it  were,  secluded  within  cloister  walls,  where  Fra  An- 
gelico,.  painter  and  monk,  a  brother  of  the  blaek-and' 
white  order  of  the  Dominicans,  devoted  his  life  to  re- 
ligious paintings.  Choosing,  as  an  example  of  his  work. 
The  Annunciation,  I  have  placed  it  in  comparison  with 
The  Virgin  and  Donor  by  Jan  van  Eyck,  who  shares 
with  his  brother  Hubert  the  honor  of  founding  the 
Flemish  School. 

One  reason  for  this  comparison  is  that  we  are  trying 
to  gain  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  story  of  painting;  not 
allowing  ourselves  to  become  absorbed  in  any  one  spot 
to  the  exclusion  of  others,  but  scanning  the  whole  field 
and  noting  the  great  movements  as  they  spring  up,  now 
here,  now  there,  scmietimes  related  to  one  another,  some* 
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times  separate,  but  all  of  them  features  in  the  general 
progress  of  European  civilization.  Surely  it  is  interest- 
ing to  realize  that  at  the  commencement  of  this  fifteenth 
century,  when  Italy  was  waking  up  to  its  second  and 
greatest  activity,  the  Flemish  also  were  waking  up  to 
art,  the  first  among  the  Northern  nations.  Again,  I 
have  selected  this  comparison,  because  it  was  religious 
subjects  that  chiefly  occupied  the  Flemish  painters,  and 
Fra  Angelico  is  the  most  remarkable  example  in  Italian 
art  of  a  religious  painter  of  religious  subjects.  More- 
over, he  worked  in  a  beautiful  seclusion,  and  secluded 
also  was  the  art  of  Flanders,  a  choice  garden  in  the 
■  northern  wilderness.  It  was  an  art,  too,  of  minute  per- 
fection of  finish,  and  such  was  Fra  Angelieo's. 

There  is  in  both  these  pictures  a  minute  finish  of  de- 
tail which  suggests— what  is  indeed  the  case— that  each 
artist  owed  something  to  the  miniature-painters  who 
decorated  with  tiny  scenes  the  pages  of  the  manuscripts. 
But  in  Fra  Angelieo's  there  is  a  greater  simplicity  and, 
as  the  artists  call  it,  a  greater  breadth  of  style ;  for  this 
picture  was  executed  when  he  was  about  fifty  years  old; 
by  which  time  he  bad  been  painting  for  thirty  years 
and  had  come,  as  we  shall  see,  under  many  influences, 
that  did  not  reach  the  Flemish  artist. 

So  let  us  begin  by  studying  the  letter's  picture.  It 
was  painted  for  presentation  to  a  church,  and  the  por- 
trait of  the  donor,  the  Canon  Roslin,  was  introduced. 
This  was  a  common  practice  in  the  Renaissance  days. 
The  picture  was  intended  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
being  "to  the  glory  of  God  and  in  memory  of  the 
donor."  Clad  in  a  dark  robe  brocaded  with  flower-forms 
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of  a  bronze  hue  that  catch  the  Hght,  now  richly,  now 
delicately,  like  the  body  and  wings  of  a  May-bug,  the 
canon  is  kneeling  in  an  attitude  of  praj'er,  but  gazes 
upon  the  Virgin  with  a  piercing  look  of  scrutiny.  In 
this  strong  face  we  feel  sure  that  the  artist  has  painted 
an  extraordinarily  faithful  portrait;  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  expression  of  the  face  does  not  correspond  with 
the  humble  and  devout  gesture  of  the  hands,  we  learn 
that  although  Van  Eyck  painted  religious  pictures,  he 
was  not  a  religious  painter  in  the  way  that  Fra  Angeiico 
was. 

Note  also  the  greater  elaboration  of  Van  Eyck's  pic- 
ture. After  he  had  secured  a  dignified  composition,  in 
which  the  principal  figures  should  count  as  large  and 
handsome  spots  and  the  background  be  broken  up  by 
contrast  into  a  more  complicated  fretwork  of  decoration, 
he  then  set  himself  to  carry  each  separate  part  to  the 
finest  possible  degree  of  accurate  and  perfect  workman- 
ship. Here  appears  the  Flemish  spirit,  with  its  patient, 
tireless  pursuit  of  minute  beauty,  such  as  produced  a 
nation  of  craftsmen,  skilled  in  illumination,  in  miniature- 
painting,  in  jewelry  and  the  working  of  gold  and  silver, 
in  embroidery  and  the  making  of  tapestries  and  stained- 
glass  windows.  But  Jan  van  Eyck  and  his  elder  brother 
Hubert,  although  they  had  this  love  of  minute  perfec- 
tion, had  also  large  ideas,  and  never  allowed  the  little 
details  to  detract  from  the  grand  general  significance  of 
the  whole  work. 

We  may  examine,  for  example,  the  figure  of  the 
Christ;  it  is  painted  with  the  precise  daintiness  of  a  min- 
iature and  is  very  baby-like,  yet  it  has  also  remarkable 
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character,  an  air  of  seriousness,  as  if  it  were  conscious 
of  being  more  than  its  little  form  would  indicate.  The 
Virgin's  robe  is  crimson;  her  face  is  not  beautiful,  being 
of  the  heavy,  wholesome,  practical  type  of  the  women 
of  the  country;  but  she  has  a  wealth  of  golden  hair, 
painted  with  wonderful  realism,  and  over  it  a  little  angel 
holds  a  golden  crown  of  exquisite  workmanship  deco- 
rated with  pearls.  Or  you  may  study  with  interest  the 
patterning  of  the  marble  floor;  the  elegant  arcade  of 
arches  and  columns,  with  the  glimpse  of  a  leaded  win- 
dow on  each  side;  or  the  little  garden  beyond,  where  lilies 
are  growing  in  the  borders,  magpies  strut  on  the  paths, 
peacocks  sun  themselves  upon  the  balustrades,  and  two 
little  boys  are  looking  out  over  the  distant  landscape. 
Here  is  a  far-stretching  scene  in  miniature:  level  coim- 
try,  characteristically  Flemish,  threaded  by  a  river  over 
which  is  a  bridge  connecting  the  town  on  the  one  bank 
.  with  that  on  the  other.  People  are  passing  over  the 
bridge,  or  crossing  the  water  in  boats,  or  walking  the 
streets,  with  an  appearance  of  reality,  although  their 
stature  is  almost  microscopic.  Indeed,  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  the  picture  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  in  the 
black-and-white  reproduction,  which  also  gives  little  idea 
of  the  textures— that  is  to  say,  of  the  rendering  of  the 
different  surfaces  of  marble,  fabric,  flesh,  or  metal  and 
the  rest,  each  according  to  its  special  quality— and  none 
of  the  rich,  full,  firm  coloring,  brilliant  as  agate  or 
precious  stones. 

This  wonderful  color  is  another  reason  of  the  fame  of 
the  Van  Eycks.    Artists  came  from  Italy  to  study  their 
pictures,  to  discover  what  they  themselves  must  do  in 
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order  to  paint  so  well,  with  such  brilliance,  such  full  and 
firm  eiFect,  as  these  two  brothers.  For  the  latter  had 
found  out  the  secret  of  working  successfully  with  oil- 
colors.  Before  their  day  attempts  had  been  made  to  mix 
colors  in  the  medium  of  oil,  but  the  oil  was  slow  in 
drying,  and  the  varnish  added  to  remedy  this  had 
blackened  the  colors.  The  Van  Eycks,  however,  had  hit 
upon  a  transparent  varnish  which  dried  quickly  and 
without  injiuy  to  the  tints.  Though  they  guarded  the 
secret  jealously,  it  was  discovered  by  the  Italian  Anto- 
nello  da  Messina,  who  was  working  in  Bruges,  and  by 
him  published  to  the  world.  The  invention  made  pos- 
sible the  enormous  development  in  the  art  of  painting 
which  ensued. 

Little  is  known  of  the  two  brothers ;  even  the  dates  of 
their  birth  being  uncertain.  Their  most  famous  work, 
begun  by  Hubert  and  finished  by  Jan,  is  the  altarpieee, 
The  Adoration  of  the  Lamb.  Jan,  as  perhaps  also 
Hubert,  was  for  a  time  in  the  service  of  Philip  the  Good, 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  He  was  entered  in  the  household 
as  "  varlet  and  painter  ";  but  acted  at  the  same  time  as 
confidential  friend,  and  for  his  services  received  an  an- 
nual salary  of  one  hundred  livres  (almost  twenty-five 
dollars) ,  two  horses  for  his  use,  and  a  "  varlet  in  livery  " 
to  attend  on  him.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  Bruges. 

In  these  two  brothers  the  grand  art  of  Flanders  was 
bom  in  a  day.  Like  "  the  sudden  flowering  of  the  aloe, 
after  sleeping  through  a  century  of  suns,"  this  art, 
rooted  in  the  native  soil,  nurtured  by  the  smaller  arts  of 
craftsmanship,  reached  its  full  ripeness,  and  expanded 
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into  blossom.  Such  further  development  as  it  experi- 
enced, we  shall  find,  came  from  Italian  influence ;  but  the 
distinctly  Flemish  art,  born  out  of  local  conditions  in 
Flanders,  was  already  full  grown.  The  great  French 
painter  and  critic,  Fromentin,  says  of  it:  "Imagine  a 
collection  of  the  creations  of  the  goldsmiths,  executed  in 
paint,  in  which  one  feels  the  handiwork  of  the  enameler, 
the  glass-worker,  the  graver,  and  the  illuminator.  Its 
sentiment  is  grave,  for  it  is  inspired  by  the  sentiment  of 
the  monasteries ;  but  it  is  under  the  patronage  of  princes, 
and  its  general  character  is  resplendent." 

And  now  let  us  turn  back  to  Fra  AngeUco.  Little  is 
known  of  his  early  life  except  that  he  was  born  at  Vic- 
chio,  in  the  broad  fertile  valley  of  the  Mugello,  not  far 
from  Florence,  that  his  name  was  Guido,  and  that 
he  passed  his  youth  in  Florence,  probably  in  some  bot- 
tegha,  for  at  twenty  he  was  recognized  as  a  painter. 
But  he  had  already  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
great  preacher  and  scholar,  Giovanni  Dominici,  who 
traveled  up  and  down  the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy, 
exhorting  all  men  to  a  holier  life  and  founding  the  order 
of  Dominican  monks.  At  the  door  of  their  convent  on 
the  slopes  of  Fiesole,  just  above  Florence,  Guido  and 
his  brother  Benedetto,  an  illuminator,  sought  admit- 
tance. They  were  welcomed  by  the  monks,  and,  after 
.  a  year's  novitiate,  admitted  to  the  brotherhood,  Guido 
taking  the  name  by  which  he  was  known  in  after  life, 
Fra  Giovanni  da  Fiesole;  for  the  title  of  "  Angelico," 
the  "  Angel,"  or  "  II  Beato,"  "  The  Blessed,"  was  con- 
ferred on  him  after  his  death. 

Henceforth  he  became  an  example  of  two  personali- 
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ties  in  one  man :  he  was  all  in  all  a  painter,  all  in  all  a 
devout  monk;  his  subjects  were  ever  religious  ones  and 
represented  in  a  deeply  religious  spirit,  yet  his  devotion 
as  a  monk  was  no  greater  than  his  absorption  as  an  ar- 
tist. Consequently,  though  his  life  was  secluded  within 
the  waUs  of  the  monastery,  he  kept  in  touch  with  the  art 
movements  of  his  time  and  continually  developed  as  a 
painter.  His  early  work  shows  that  he  had  learned  of 
the  illuminators  who  inherited  the  Byzantine  traditions, 
and  had  been  affected  by  the  simple  religious  feeling  of 
Giotto's  work.  Then  he  began  to  learn  of  that  brilliant 
band  of  sculptors  and  architects  who  were  enriching 
Florence  by  their  genius.  Ghiberti  was  executing  his 
pictures  in  bronze  upon  the  doors  of  the  Baptistery; 
Donatello,  his  famous  statue  of  St.  George  and  the 
dancing  children  around  the  organ-gallery  in  the  Cathe- 
dral; and  Luca  della  Robbia  also  was  at  work  upon  his 
frieze  of  children,  singing,  dancing,  and  playing  upon 
instruments.  Moreover,  Masaccio  had  revealed  the  dig- 
nity of  form  in  painting.  Through  these  artists  the 
beauty  of  the  human  form  and  of  its  life  and  movement 
was  being  manifested  to  the  Florentines  and  to  the 
other  cities,  whither  their  fame  spread. 

Among  the  rest,  Angelico  catches  the  enthusiasm  and 
gives  increasing  reality  of  life  and  movement  to  his  fig- 
ures. Furthermore,  from  the  convent  garden  he  could 
see  the  marvelous  dome,  designed  by  Brunellescbi,  stead- 
ily rising  above  the  Cathedral.  What  wonder  that  his 
imagination  was  fired  and  that  he  became,  like  other  cul- 
tivated men  of  the  day,  an  earnest  student  of  architec- 
ture! At  length,  in  the  summer  of  1435,  the  brethren 
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moved  into  Florence  and  took  up  their  abode  in  the  mon- 
astery of  San  Marco.  The  original  house  was  being 
added  to,  at  the  expense  of  Duke  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  by 
his  favorite  architect,  Michelozzo.  Can  you  not  im- 
agine with  what  joy  Angelico  must  have  watched  the 
work,  moved  alike  by  the  devout  pride  of  a  brother  in 
his  order  and  by  an  artist's  sympathy  with  beauty?  For 
he  was  to  decorate  the  refectory  and  the  corridors  and 
cells;  and  close  indeed  must  have  been  the  bond  between 
the  painter  and  the  architect. 

If  you  turn  again  to  the  Annunciation  that  he 
painted  later  on  the  wall  of  the  upper  corridor,  you  will 
see  how  large  a  part  the  architecture  plays  in  the  com- 
position of  the  picture. 

The  arcaded  loggia  is  clearly  inspired  by  the  one 
down-stairs  in  the  courtyard,  and  the  two  Ionic  columns 
are  careful  copies  of  those  which  Michelozzo  had  just 
completed.  Moreover,  the  vaulted  ceilings,  the  round 
arch  and  slender  columns  with  an  adaptation  of  the  Co- 
rinthian capital,  are  all  characteristic  of  the  elegant  dig- 
nity of  the  arcades  which  this  architect  and  BruneUeschi 
were  introducing  into  the  interior  courts  of  their  build- 
ings, while  leaving  the  outside  grave  and  often  stem 
and  massive,  like  a  fortress. 

And  from  this  we  may  glean  two  jioints  of  interest : 
first,  how  the  different  kinds  of  artists  of  this  period 
learned  from  one  another,  working  together  in  a  newly 
awakened  enthusiasm  for  beauty;  and,  secondly,  that 
Angelico  himself,  by  contact  with  these  outside  influ- 
ences, had  broadened  and  strengthened  his  own  style. 
He  was  now  about  fifty  years  old,  and  this  picture,  rep- 
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resenting  his  maturity,  is  far  in  advance  of  the  earlier 
ones.  They  were  apt  to  be  crowded  with  figures  and 
decorative  details.  This  one  is  so  open  and  spacious, 
freely  letting  in  the  quiet  warmth  of  the  twilight ;  and  so 
simple  in  general  plan  and  therefore  decorative  in  a  big 
way.  Instead  of  a  multiplicity  of  objects  counteracting 
the  effect  of  one  another,  a  few  leading  features  are  en- 
forced by  repetition:  the  curved  lines  of  the  arches  and 
ceilings,  for  example,  and  the  upright  ones  of  the  col- 
umns and  fence.  And,  in  addition  to  the  interlaced  pat- 
tern formed  by  the  contrast  of  these  two  sorts  of  lines, 
there  is  the  massed  contrast  of  the  garden,  interspersed 
as  it  is  with  little  features,  and  of  the  broad,  plain  sur- 
faces of  the  masonry,  enlivened  only  by  a  few  choicely 
selected  details. 

How  this  arrangement  of  beautiful  simplicity,  so  ele- 
vated in  its  general  design,  so  tender  in  its  parts,  accords 
with  the  character  of  the  two  figures  and  with  the  scene 
they  are  enacting  I  In  the  cool  of  the  evening  Mary  has 
been  surprised  by  God's  messenger,  Gabriel.  He  has 
but  this  moment  alighted;  his  wings  still  glisten  with 
the  iridescence  of  the  sky,  and  his  body  thrills  yet  with 
the  rapidity  of  his  flight,  as  he  drops  on  one  knee  with 
bowed  head  and  folded  liands  in  adoration  of  her  who  is 
to  be  the  mother  of  the  Saviour.  And  at  this  apparition, 
flashing  so  suddenly  across  the  quiet  tenor  of  her  days, 
Marj^'s  face  is  troubled ;  but,  as  she  barkens  to  the  divine 
message,  she  too  bows  her  head  and  folds  her  arms  in 
adoration  and  in  meek  acceptance.  "  And  Mary  said. 
Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord;  be  it  unto  me  ac- 
cording to  thy  word." 
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Fitly  corresponding  to  the  sentiment  of  the  occasion 
is  the  tender  purity  of  the  color-scheme.  The  angel's 
robe  is  pale  rose-color  edged  with  gold ;  Madonna's  robe 
is  a  paler  pink,  and  her  mantle  deep  blue;  while,  beyond 
the  whiteness  of  the  architecture,  the  grass  is  starred 
with  daisies,  and  above  the  fence  peep  clusters  of  roses 
backed  by  dark-green  cypresses. 

And  fitly  corresponding  too  is  the  habitation  of  the 
picture.  You  pass  out  of  the  traffic  of  the  streets  into 
the  quiet  retreat  of  Michelozzo's  court,  some  afternoon, 
perhaps,  when  the  sloping  sun  plays  lovingly  over  a  few 
of  the  arches  and  columns,  while  the  rest  are  drowsing 
in  various  gradations  of  shadow.  A  door  in  the  cloisters 
leads  into  the  chapter-house,  adorned  with  Fra  Angel- 
ico's  Crucifimon;  a  second  opens  into  the  refectory, 
where  the  brethren  took  their  meals  in  presence  of  an- 
other of  their  brother's  pictures;  and  when  you  have 
mounted  the  stairs  you  pass  along  the  corridor,  out  of 
which  open  the  little  private  cells,  where  the  bJack-and- 
white-habited  monks  worked  and  slept  and  meditated: 
in  one  of  them  Fra  Bartolommeo — after  Angelico's 
time,  but,  like  him,  a  painter— and  in  another  Savona- 
rola, a  later  prior  of  the  order,  who  stirred  Florence  to 
the  depths  by  his  denunciations  of  sin,  and  was  hanged 
by  his  enemies,  his  body  being  burned  and  its  ashes 
thrown  into  the  Arno.  You  pass  along  beside  the  cells, 
each  with  its  little  window  and  its  sacred  painting  on  the 
wall  done  by  Angelico,  until  at  the  end  of  the  corridor 
you  come  face  to  face  with  this  Annunciation. 

Stilled  is  the  busy  life  of  the  place,  the  monks  are 
gone,  their  habitation  now  a  show-place  trod  by  the  steps 
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of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  the  spirit  of 
peace  and  piety  still  haunts  the  spot  and  finds  its  sweet- 
est expression  in  this  picture. 

Compared  with  it.  Van  Eyck's  The  Virgin  and  Donor 
is  mundane,  of  the  world,  worldly;  it  is  tlie  work  of  a 
great  painter  luxuriating  in  the  opportunities  which 
the  sacred  subject  offered.  Fra  Angelico  was  no  less 
ardent  a  painter,  but  his  painting  was  saturated  with 
the  feeling  also  of  devout  religion.  In  the  complete 
union  of  the  artist  and  the  devotee  he  stands  alone  in 
the  history  of  painting.  His  gentle  art  and  life  repre- 
sent, as  I  have  said,  a  quiet  back-water,  secluded  from 
the  river  of  achievement  that  was  gathering  force  and 
about  to  plunge  on  in  full  might  through  the  fifteenth 
century. 
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CHAPTER  V 

ALESSANDBO  BOTTICELLI  HANS  MEULING 

1446-1510  Jits  (f)-1495  (?) 

Italian  School  of  Florence  Flemish  School  of  Brugei 

WE  have  seen  that  the  revival  of  painting  be- 
gan with  the  study  of  the  appearances  of 
objects  and  an  attempt  to  represent  them 
as  real  to  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch ;  that  the  painters 
learned  from  the  sculptors,  who  themselves  had  learned 
from  the  remains  of  antique  sculpture;  and  that  the  re- 
sult was  a  closer  truth  to  nature,  in  the  representation 
both  of  the  himian  form  and  of  its  movement.  We  have 
also  seen  how  in  Flanders  Jan  van  Eyck  developed  a 
grand  school  of  painting  out  of  the  national  skill  of 
craftsmanship  in  the  minor  arts  of  decoration,— gold- 
smith's work,  stained  glass,  embroidery,  tapestry,  and 
the  like,~and  that  to  the  truth  of  natural  form  he  added 
also  a  true  appearance  of  textures.  Further,  we  have 
seen  how  in  Fra  Angelico  appeared  the  most  perfect 
flower  of  that  old  religious  feeling  which  for  centuries 
had  been  a  light  in  the  darkness  of  the  world. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  effect  produced  upon 
painting  by  the  revival  of  the  study  of  Greek,  which  re- 
vealed to  Italy  of  the  fifteaith  century  a  new  light,  in 
the  joy  of  which  the  older  light  was  dimmed.  Botticelli 
typifies  this  new  inspiration.  I  have  coupled  with  Mm 
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the  Flemish  painter  Memling,  in  order  to  continue  our 
study  of  the  Flemish  School,  and  also  because  both  these 
artists,  though  they  worked  apart  and  under  very  differ- 
ent conditions,  had  one  quality  in  common.  A  certain 
vmvetS  of  mind  appears  in  each,  an  unaffected  sim- 
plicity, frank  and  artless,  fresh  and  tender  like  the  child- 
mind  or  the  opening  buds  of  spring  flowers.  In  Mem- 
ling's  case  it  is  tinctured  with  gentle  sentiment;  in  that 
of  Botticelli,  with  a  wistful  yearning  toward  the  light  of 
old  Hellas  which  was  just  beginning  to  dawn  on  the 
world  of  his  time. 

If  you  visit  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  you  will  see 
some  frescoes  which  were  painted  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, perhaps  by  Orcagna,  or,  as  others  think,  by  the 
brothers  Lorenzetti.  Their  subjects  are,  The  Triumph 
of  Death,  The  Judgment,  and  Hell.  They  are  terri- 
ble in  their  tragic  intensity.  A  party  of  ladies  and 
knights  are  going  a-hawking;  but  their  horses  start  back, 
sniffing  at  three  open  coffins  in  which  half-decayed 
corpses  are  lying.  For  one  of  those  awful  plagues  which 
periodically  devastated  Europe  is  stalking  through  the 
land.  In  another  part  of  the  picture  appears  a  throng 
of  youths  and  maidens  dancing  in  a  rose-garden, 
whom  Death  is  mowing  down  with  a  scythe;  elsewhere 
wretched  creatures,  mutilated  by  torture,  are  imploring 
Death  in  vain  to  ease  them  of  their  anguish;  good  and 
evil  spirits  struggle  for  the  souls  of  men ;  and  apart  from 
these  grisly  horrors  are  hermits,  living  their  lives  of  ab- 
negation with  the  birds  and  beasts  among  the  rocks. 

These  frescoes  depict  with  horrible  directness  the  dark 
turmoil  of  soul  and  body  in  the  middle  ages;  the  cruelty 
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of  man  to  man;  the  ever-present  dread  specter  of  death; 
the  judgment  of  God,  inexorable,  inevitable;  the  soli- 
tude of  the  monkish  life,  as  the  only  refuge  from  a 
sinful  and  doomed  world;  lurid  fire,  and  blackness 
hanging  like  a  thick  pall  above  it,  and  no  escape  ex- 
cept in  the  renunciation  of  the  world  and  of  the  joy  of 
living. 

But  a  glimmer  of  light  was  trembling  on  the  horizon. 
The  possibihty  of  beauty  in  the  living  of  this  life  was 
beginning  to  swallow  up  the  horror  of  death;  the  soul 
of  man,  so  long  pent  up  and  imprisoned  in  savage  dark-  - 
ness,  had  been  suddenly  liberated;  for  what  is  called 
"  The  New  Learning  "  had  unlocked  the  dungeons  of 
thought. 

The  newness  consisted  in  two  things;  first,  that  the 
learning  concerned  itself  with  new  subjects;  secondly, 
that  the  knowledge  of  Greek  was  recovered  by  the  west- 
ern world. 

Dante's  poems  were  the  swan-song  of  the  middle  ages. 
Seventeen  years  before  his  death,  Petrarch  was  bom; 
nine  years  later  Boccaccio ;  and  the  poetry  of  both  and 
the  stories  of  the  latter  are  the  evangel  of  the  modem 
world.  Instead  of  speculating  on  the  mysteries  that  lie 
beyond  the  grave,  their  theme  is  the  present  life  and  liv- 
ing humanity. 

Moreover,  both  of  them  were  inflamed  with  a  longing 
to  know  all  that  was  to  be  known  of  the  older  classic 
authors  of  Italy,  and  of  the  Greek  classics  upon  which 
the  Roman  were  founded.  They  ransacked  Italy  for 
manuscripts,  and  procured  from  a  certain  Leontius  Pi- 
latus,  a  native  of  Greece,  a  rude  translation  of  Homer 
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into  Latin;  for  with  the  Greek  tongue  itself  they  had  no 
acquaintance. 

The  introduction  of  this  into  Italian  culture  dates 
from  1896,  when  Manuel  Chrysoloras,  a  Byzantine 
scholar,  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  at  Florence. 
From  him  and  from  his  pupils  the  knowledge  of  Greek 
literature  spread  rapidly  over  Italy,  accompanied  by  an 
extraordinary  enthusiasm  for  the  antique:  for  Roman 
and  Greek  art,  and  for  Greek  thought  and  Greek  ideals. 
Hence  the  artist's  devotion  to  the  beauty  of  the  human 
form,  the  scholar's  admiration  of  Plato's  philosophy. 
Artists  and  scholars  thronged  the  court  of  Duke  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici — Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  patron  of 
arts  and  letters;  and  among  the  brilliant  throng  none 
was  more  highly  honored  than  Sandro  BotticelU. 
"  He  was  the  son  of  a  citizen  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, and  had  been  "  instructed  in  all  such  things  as 
children  are  usually  taught  before  they  choose  a  calling." 
But  he  refused  to  give  his  attention  to  reading,  writing, 
and  accounts,  continues  Vasari,  so  that  his  father,  de- 
spairing of  his  ever  becoming  a  scholar,  apprenticed  him 
to  the  goldsmith  Botticello:  whence  the  name  by  which 
the  world  remembers  him.  In  those  days,  as  we  have 
noted  before,  men  were  masters  of  more  than  one  craft. 
Among  Sandro's  contemporaries,  for  instance,  PoUa- 
juolo  was  painter  as  well  as  goldsmith,  and  Verrocchio 
goldsmith,  painter,  and  sculptor.  Botticello's  Sandro,  a 
stubborn-featured  youth  with  large,  quietly  searching 
eyes  and  a  shock  of  yellow  hair, — he  has  left  a  portrait 
of  himself  on  the  right-hand  side  of  his  picture  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,— v/ould  also  fain  become  a 
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painter,  and  to  that  end  was  placed  with  the  Carmelite 
monk  Fra  Lippo  Lippi. 

Head  for  yourself  Browning's  poem  "  Fra  Lippo 
Lippi,"  and  discover  the  friar's  discontent  at  being 
obliged  to  represent  religious  subjects  according  to  the 
conventions  prescribed  by  his  patron,  the  church.  For 
he  was  a  realist,  as  the  artists  of  his  day  had  become,  satis- 
fied with  the  joy  and  skill  of  painting,  and  with  the  ac- 
tual study  of  the  beauty  and  character  of  the  human 
subject.  Sandro  made  rapid  progress,  loved  his  master, 
and  later  on  extended  his  love  to  his  master's  son,  Filip- 
pino  Lippi,  and  taught  him  to  paint.  But  the  master's 
realism  scarcely  toudied  him,  for  Sandro  was  a  dreamer 
and  a  poet. 

You  will  feel  this,  if  you  refer  to  the  two  pictures 
and  compare  his  Madonna  Enthroned  with  Memling's. 
The  latter's  is  much  more  realistic.  It  is  true  that  it  does 
not,  as  a  whole,  represent  a  real  scene,  for  the  Virgin's 
throne  with  its  embroidered  hanging  or  dossal,  the  can- 
opy or  baldachin  above  it,  and  tlie  richly  decorated  arch 
which  frames  it  in,  are  not  what  you  would  expect  to 
see  set  up  in  a  landscape.  These  are  the  conventional 
features,  repeated  with  variations  in  so  many  Madonna 
pictures  intended  for  altarpieces.  But  how  very  real 
are  the  two  peeps  of  landscape,  drawn,  we  may  feel  sure, 
from  nature :  a  great  man's  castle  and  a  water-mill,  two 
widely  separated  phases  of  life,  suggesting,  perhaps, 
that  the  Christ  came  to  save  rich  and  poor  alike.  This 
would  be  a  touch  of  symbolism ;  another  may  appear  in 
the  introduction  of  the  apple,  intended  to  remind  us  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  fall  of  man,  which  the  Saviour 
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came  into  the  world  to  redress.  But  Memling  was  satis- 
fied merely  to  suggest  the  symbolism;  and  then  devoted 
himself  to  rendering  with  characteristic"  ruuvetd  a  Uttle 
scene  of  realism.  The  angel  on  the  left  is  simply  an 
older  child,  playfully  attracting  the  baby's  attention 
with  an  apple;  the  Christ  is  simply  a  baby  attracted 
by  the  colored,  shining  object;  and  the  pretty  scene  is 
watched  intently  by  the  other  angel.  On  the  Madonna's 
face,  however,  is  an  abstracted  expression,  as  if  her 
thoughts  were  far  away ;  and  indeed  they  are,  yet  not  in 
pursuit  of  any  mystical  dream,  but  following  that  quiet, 
happy  pathway  along  which  a  young  mother's  thoughts 
will  roam.  She  is,  in  fact,  only  a  girl-mother  whom  the 
artist  has  surprised,  while  she  sits,  unconscious  of  every- 
thing around  her,  wrapped  up  in  the  inward  peace  and 
joy  of  motherhood. 

So  we  find  in  Memling's  picture,  despite  the  religious 
conception  of  its  arrangement,  a  preoccupation  with  the 
natural  appearances  of  persons  and  things,  a  close  study 
of  the  way  in  which  facts  present  themselves  to  the  eye. 
This  is  apparent  equally  in  the  landscape,  in  the  carved 
and  embroidered  ornament,  in  the  character  of  the  fig- 
ures, and  in  the  little  story  which  they  are  enacting.  As 
I  have  said,  the  spirit  of  the  picture  is  realistic. 

But  turn  to  Botticelli's.  Here  the  spirit  is  allegorical. 
He  was  fond  of  allegorical  subjects,  especially  of 
mythological  ones  treated  in  a  vein  of  allegory.  His 
Birth  of  Venus  and  Allegory  of  Spring  are  the  most 
famous  examples.  In  the  present  case  the  subject 
is  religious,  but  we  may  doubt  if  the  Bible  version  of  the 
story  was  in  the  artist's  mind.  He  was  commissioned 
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to  paint  a  Madonna  and  Child  with  attendant  angels, 
and,  poet  and  dreamer  that  he  was,  took  the  famiUar 
theme  and  made  it  the  framework  of  an  imagery  of 
his  own.  This  imagery,  it  may  be  fairly  safe  to  believe, 
had  less  to  do  with  the  old  Gospel  story  than  with  the 
later  gospel  of  the  New  Learning.  In  the  figm:^  of  the 
Child- Christ  there  is  a  grave  dignity,  an  assertion  of 
authority;  and  not  improbably  the  artist  meant  it  to  be 
symbolic  of  the  wonderful  new  birth  of  classic  culture. 
The  only  gesture  of  infancy  is  in  the  left  arm  and  in  the 
hand  groping  for  the  mother's  breast.  And  she  has  the 
same  kind  of  face,  bowed  in  timid  meekness,  very  sad  in 
expression,  which  Botticelli  gave  to  his  Venus.  Mother 
of  love,  mother  of  God, — he  blends  the  Christian  and 
the  pagan  worship  to  represent  the  mother  of  the  "  De- 
sire of  all  nations."  The  cult  of  tiie  Virgin,  partly  at 
least,  had  grown  out  of  the  ancient  cult  of  Venus ;  and 
Botticelli,  working  in  an  age  that  was  looking  back  to 
the  classic  past  and  trying  to  adjust  the  present  to  it, 
felt  in  Madonna  and  in  Venus  the  twin  expressions  of  a 
single  sentiment — worship  of  the  highest  beauty  in  the 
person  of  woman.  But  beauty  of  face,  as  some  may 
think,  he  does  not  give  to  his  queen  of  love;  she  is  meek 
and  timid,  as  I  have  said,  oppressed  with  gentle  sadness; 
too  frail  as  yet  for  a  world  still  full  of  violence  and  con- 
fusion ;  sadly  conscious  that  she  is  not  yet  at  home  in  her 
new  habitation.  And  in  the  faces  of  the  angels  also,  the 
young,  fair  creatures  that  stand  around  the  throne,  there 
is  a  similar  expression  of  wistful  and  unsatisfied  yearn- 
ing. It  was  so  that  Botticelli's  own  spirit  peered 
through  the  stiU  lingering  darkness  of  the  medieval 
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times  toward  that  light  from  Hellas  which  was  begin- 
ning to  dawn,  but  of  which  he  himself  never  expected 
to  see  the  noonday.  Hence  the  strain  of  sadness  in  all 
his  pictures;  they  have  the  note  of  infinite  but  ineffec- 
tual desire.  So,  when  we  understand  this,  we  forget 
the  homeliness  of  many  of  his  faces,  and  find  in  them  a 
spiritual  significance  which,  we  learn  to  feel,  is  a  very 
touching  and  beautiful  expression  of  the  artist's  own 
mind,  of  his  particular  way  of  looking  at  the  world  of 
his  own  time. 

He  looked  at  it  as  a  poet,  moved  alike  by  the  love  of 
beauty  and  by  the  beauty  of  love ;  and  out  of  the  world's 
realities  he  fashioned  himself  dreams,  and  these  he  pic- 
tured. So  his  pictures,  as  I  have  said,  are  not  records  of 
fact,  treated  with  a  very  pleasing  f ancifulness  and  rev- 
erence, as  in  this  Madonna  of  Mending's;  but  visions, 
the  beauty  of  which  is  rather  spiritual  than  material. 
He  tried,  as  it  were,  to  paint  not  only  the  flower,  but  also 
its  fragrance;  and  it  was  the  fragrance  that  to  him 
seemed  the  more  precious  quality. 

So  now,  perhaps,  we  can  begin  to  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  his  technic— that  is  to  say,  his  manner 
of  setting  down  in  paint  what  he  desired  to  express— 
and  Memling's.  The  latter,  serene  and  happy,  had  all 
a  child's  delight  in  the  appearances  of  things,  attracted 
by  them  as  the  infant  in  this  picture  is  attracted  by  the 
apple,  and  off'ering  them  to  us  with  the  same  winning 
grace  and  certainty  that  they  will  please  as  the  angel 
in  the  picture  exhibits.  So  it  is  the  facts,  obvious  to  the 
senses  of  touch  and  sight,  that  he  presents,  with  a  loving, 
tender  care  to  make  them  as  obvious  to  us  as  possible, 
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elaborating  even  the  smaUest  parts.  You  have  examined 
the  beautiful  workmanship  in  the  ornamentation  of  the 
arch  and  in  the  garlands  suspended  by  the  charming  lit- 
tle baby  forms;  but  have  you  observed  the  tiny  figures 
in  the  landscape?  The  castle  drawbridge  is  down,  and 
a  lady  on  horseback  passes  over  it,  following  a  gentle- 
man who  may  be  riding  forth  to  hunt,  since  a  greyhound 
courses  along  behind  him.  From  the  mill  is  issuing  a 
man  with  a  sack  of  flour  on  his  shoulders,  which  he  will 
set  upon  the  back  of  the  donkey  that  waits  patiently 
before  the  door;  while  a  little  way  along  the  road  stands 
a  dog,  all  alert  and  impatient  to  start.  These  incidents 
illustrate  Memling's  fondness  for  detail  and  elaboration 
of  finish,  and  his  delight  in  the  representation  of  facts 
as  facts;  traits  which  were  characteristic  of  this  early 
Flemish  School.  But  observe  that  these  minutely  fin- 
ished distant  details  illustrate  also  the  naivetS  of  Mem- 
ling.  From  where  he  stood  to  paint  the  foreground 
group,  the  figures  in  the  background  would  appear  sim- 
ply as  little  spots  of  color.  He  did  not  paint  the  facts 
as  they  appeared  to  his  eye,  but  as  in  his  mind  he  knew 
them  to  be— the  child's  way  of  drawing. 

By  comparison  with  Memling,  Botticelli  is  a  painter 
not  of  facts,  but  of  ideas;  and  his  pictures  are  not  so 
much  a  representation  of  certain  objects  as  a  pattern  of 
forms.  Nor  is  his  coloring  rich  and  lifelike,  as  Mem- 
ling's:  it  is  subordinated  to  form,  and  often  rather  a 
tinting  than  actual  color.  In  fact,  he  is  interested  in  the 
abstract  possibilities  of  his  art  rather  than  in  the  con- 
crete. For  example,  his  compositions,  as  has  just  been 
said,  are  a  pattern  of  forms;  his  figures  do  not  actually 
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occupy  well-defined  places  in  a  well-defined  area  of 
space ;  they  do  not  attract  us  by  their  suggestion  of  bulk, 
but  as  shapes  of  form,  suggesting  rather  a  flat  pattern 
of  decoration.  Accordingly  the  lines  which  inclose  the 
figures  are  chosen  with  the  primary  intention  of  being 
decorative.  You  will  appreciate  this  if  you  will  turn  to 
the  two  pictures  and  compare  the  draperies  of  the  angels. 
Those  of  Memling  are  commonplace  in  their  prosy  re- 
alism, compared  with  the  fluttering  grace  of  BotticeUi's. 
But  there  is  more  in  this  flutter  of  draperies  than  mere 
beauty  of  line:  it  expresses  a  lively  and  graceful  move- 
ment. These  angels  have  alighted  Uke  birds,  their  gar- 
ments still  buoyed  up  with  air  and  agitated  by  their 
speed  of  flight;  each  body  being  animated  with  its  in- 
dividual grace  of  movement.  Compared  with  the  spon- 
taneousness  and  freedom  of  these  figures,  those  of  Mem- 
ling  seem  heavy,  stock-still,  and  posed  for  effect. 

Now,  therefore,  you  are  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the 
force  of  the  remark  that  Botticelli,  "  though  one  of  the 
worst  anatomists,  was  one  of  the  greatest  draughtsmen 
of  the  Renaissance."  As  an  example  of  false  anatomy 
you  may  notice  the  impossible  way  in  which  the  Ma- 
donna's head  is  attached  to  the  neck,  and  other  instances 
of  faulty  articulation  and  of  incorrect  form  of  limbs 
may  be  found  in  Botticelli's  pictures.  Yet  he  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  greatest  draftsmen,  because  he  gave 
to  "  line  "  not  only  intrinsic  beauty  but  significance ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  mathematical  language,  he  resolved  the 
movement  of  the  figure  into  its  factors,  its  simplest 
forms  of  expression,  and  then  combined  these  various 
forms  into  a  pattern  which,  by  its  rhythmical  and  harmo- 
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nious  lines,  produces  an  effect  upojn  our  imagination,  cor- 
responding to  the  sentiments  of  grave  and  tender  poetry 
that  filled  the  artist  himself. 

This  power  of  making  every  line  count  both  in  signifi- 
cance and  beauty  distinguishes  the  great  master-drafts- 
men from  the  vast  majority  of  artists  who  use  line 
mainly  as  a  necessary  means  of  representing  concrete 
objects.  To  distinguish  it  from  the  latter  use  we  may 
call  it  the  abstract  use  of  line. 

Yet,  although  unique,  Botticelli's  art  was  but  a  link  in 
the  gradual  development  of  Italian  painting;  whereas 
Memling's,  like  the  Van  Eycks*,  represented  a  growth 
complete  in  itself.  Little  is  known  of  Memling's  Ufe. 
It  is  siurmised  that  he  was  a  German  by  descent  and  bom 
in  Mayence;  but  the  definite  fact  of  his  life  is  that  he 
painted  at  Bruges,  sharing  with  the  Van  Eycks,  who 
had  also  worked  in  that  city,  the  honor  of  being  the  lead- 
ing artists  of  the  so-called  "  School  of  Bruges."  He 
carried  on  their  method  of  painting,  and  added  to  it  a 
quality  of  gentle  sentiment.  In  his  case,  as  in  theirs,  the 
Flemish  art,  founded  upon  local  conditions  and  em- 
bodying purely  local  ideals,  reached  its  fullest  expres- 
sion. 

His  contemporary,  Rogier  van  der  Weyden,  who 
worked  in  Brussels  and  was  the  chief  exponent  of  what 
is  called  the  "  School  of  Brabant,"  represented  religious 
subjects  with  dramatic  and  emotional  intensity;  but  his 
color  was  pale  and  thin,  and  his  drawing  angular  and 
often  extravagant  in  gesture.  The  sentiment  of  his  pic- 
tures is  Gothic:  a  term  which  sums  up  in  a  general  way 
the  religious  feeling  of  the  Northern  races,  more  gloomy, 
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intense,  and  painful  than  the  Christianity  of  the  South; 
producing  the  solemn,  mysterious,  intricate  grandeur  of 
the  Gothic  cathedral  instead  of  the  simpler,  sunnier, 
and  more  elegant  form  of  church  built  in  the  Roman- 
esque style,  which  was  a  mingling  of  the  Roman  and  the 
Byzantine  methods  of  construction. 

We  shall  have  to  say  more  about  the  Gothic  feeUng 
when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  early  German 
painting.  Meanwhile  the  thing  to  note  is  that  the  Van 
Eyeks  and  Mending,  though  living  in  an  age  that  was 
influenced  by  this  Gothic  intensity,  worked  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  quiet  and  sunniness,  cultivating,  as  it  were,  a 
little  garden  stocked  with  the  simple  flowers  native  to 
their  country,  and  bringing  it  to  perfection  of  develop- 
ment; so  that  this  Flemish  painting  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury represents  a  little  separate  chapter  in  the  history  of 
art.  At  the  beginning  of  the  following  century  stands 
out  the  name  of  Quentin  Massys  {1460-1530),  but  his 
work  has  already  ceased  to  be  distinctively  Flemish,  and 
shows  the  influence  of  Italy.  For  as  commercial  rela- 
tions increased  between  the  two  countries,  the  artists  of 
Flanders  lost  their  national  characteristics  and  became 
imitators,  at  a  very  great  distance,  of  the  Italian  mas- 
ters. As  we  are  treating  in  this  little  book  only  of  the 
vital  periods  and  phases  of  art,  the  art  of  Flanders  will 
disappear  from  our  horizon  for  nearly  a  hundred  years, 
to  reappear  in  colossal  shape,  in  the  person  of  Rubens, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Italy's  yearning  toward  the  antique,  to  which  Botti- 
celli gave  expression,  we  shall  find  satisfied  in  the  work 
of  Giovanni  Bellini  and  of  Raphael. 
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PIETBO  rANNVCCI  (called  PERUGINO)      aiOVANNI  BELLINI 
m6-lBS4  litS  (?)-15I6 

Italian  School  of  Umbria  Italian  School  of  Venice 

AT  the  end  of  the  previous  chapter  we  touched  on 
/%  the  Gothic  intensity  which  characterized  the  art  . 
jL  .^  of  \he  North,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Flemish 
art  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  culminated  in  the  Van 
Eycks  and  Memiing,  was  like  an  oasis  of  repose  and 
rich  pleasantness.  For  these  artists  escaped  the  rigor- 
ous influences  around  them,  chiefly  through  their  pure 
delight  in  the  actual  presentation  of  objects,  which  made 
them  first  and  chiefly  painters,  and  only  in  a  secondary 
way  interpreters  of  the  Christian  dogma  and  religious 
zeal. 

You  will  remember  that  a  similar  painter-like  love  of 
presentation  distinguished  the  contemporaries  of  Botti- 
celli in  Florence,  and  we  spoke  of  them  as  reaUsts,  while 
Botticelli,  as  we  noticed,  was  a  poet  and  a  dreamer.  The 
two  artists  who  now  demand  our  attention,  Perugino 
and  Giovanni  Bellini,  were  also  contemporaries  of  Bot- 
ticelli; and  in  them  too  the  painter-Uke  point  of  view 
was  pronounced,  but  tempered  with — perhaps  we  should 
rather  say,  subordinated  to — a  very  high  piu-pose  of 
sentiment. 

They  were  among  the  first  artists  in  Italy  to  perfect 
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the  use  of  the  oil  medium,  the  secret  of  which  had  been 
discovered  from  the  Van  Eycks  and  brought  into  Italy 
by  Antonello  da  Messina.  It  permitted  a  fullness  and 
richness  of  color  and  a  fusing  of  all  the  colors  into  an 
atmosphere  of  golden  warmth — quahties  that  corre- 
sponded with  the  sentiments  that  each  of  them  desired 
to  express. 

Let  us  try  to  understand  the  sentiment  which  is  ex- 
hibited in  these  pictures.  Perugino's  is  different  to 
Bellini's,  and  yet  both  have  something  in  common.    In 

..each  of  these  two  triptychs  you  will  feel  the  presence  of 
a  wonderful  calm.  It  has  been  said  of  Perugino  that  he 
is  the  painter  "  of  sohtude;  of  the  isolated  soul,  alone, 
unaffected  by  any  other,  unlinked  in  any  work,  or  feel- 
ing, or  suffering  vnth  any  other  soul — nay,  even  with 
any  physical  thing."  You  vnW  realize  the  truth  of  this, 
I  think,  if  you  study  the  Pavia  altarpiece.  Not  only 
in  the  expression  of  each  face,  but  also  in  the  gesture 
and  carriage  of  the  body,  there  is  an  absolute  uncon- 
sciousness of  surroundings,  a  complete  absorption  in 
some  inward  spiritual  ecstasy.    The  archangel  Michael, 

'the  Virgin,  and  the  archangel  Raphael,  who  holds  the 
young  Tobit  by  the  hand,  are  beings  without  sin  or  sor- 
row or  even  joy;  filled  with  the  "  peace  that  passeth  un- 
derstanding," that  peace  which  comes  of  complete  de- 
tachment from  the  world  and  of  rapt  communion  with 
God.  Nor  is  the  type  of  the  male  figures  masculine— it 
is  said  that  Perugino's  wife  was  the  model  for  Raphael. 
Yet  the  pose  of  the  Michael  is  not  that  of  a  woman; 
indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  artist's  intention  was  to 
create  a  being  who  should  be  without  thought  or  sugges- 
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tion  of  sex;  the  embodiment,  with  as  httle  bodily  hin- 
drance as  possible,  of  a  soul  engaged  in  the  beatitude  of 
contemplation.  His  figures,  then,  do  not  represent  Vir- 
gin, saints,  and  angels  as  such,  but  as  personifications 
of  intense  soul-rapture.  They  are  the  souls  and  soul- 
saturated  bodies  which  Perugino  saw  around  him.  For 
in  the  dying  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  Italy  was 
torn  with  factions,  a  prey  to  sack  and  massacre  at  the 
hands  of  Ucentious  bands  of  soldiers.  Perugia  itself,  the 
little  town  on  the  hills  of  Umbria,  where  Perugino 
worked,  was  governed  by  treacherous  and  ferocious 
captains ;  its  dark  and  precipitous  streets  were  filled  with 
broil  and  bloodshed,  and  its  palaces  with  evil  living.  Yet 
it  was  one  of  the  most  pious  cities  in  all  Italy.  Men  and 
women  sought  refuge  from  the  horrors  of  actual  life  in 
strange  spiritual  solitude,  in  life  removed  from  all  ac- 
tivities, steeped  in  devotion,  passively  contemplating  a 
far-off  ideal  of  purity  and  loveliness. 

This  was  a  very  different  thing  from  the  active  re- 
ligious feeling  of  Fra  Angelico :  simple  and  childUke  in 
its  sunny  faith ;  a  product,  as  it  were,  of  the  open  day- 
light; the  lovable  expression  of  a  man  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  entered  humbly  and  intelligently  into  the  activities 
around  him.  Yet  Perugino's  art,  like  Fra  Angelico's, 
had  its  roots  in  the  old  Byzantine  tradition  of  painting. 
You  remember  that  the  latter  had  departed  farther  and 
farther  from  any  actual  representation  of  the  human 
form,  until  it  became  merely  a  symbol  of  reUgious  ideas. 
Perugino,  working  under  the  influence  of  his  time,  re- 
stored body  and  substance  to  the  figures,  but  still  made 
them,  as  of  old,  primarily  the  symbols  of  an  ideal.  In 
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him  the  Byzantine  inspiration,  so  far  as  it  was  an  expres- 
sion of  religion,  reached  its  highest  point  of  develop- 
ment. 

It  also  reached  a  final  development  in  Giovanni  Bel- 
lini, though  in  another  direction.  This  artist  was  the 
son  of  Jacopo  Bellini,  a  Venetian  painter,  who,  however, 
was  settled  in  Padua  during  the  time  that  Giovanni  and 
his  elder  brother.  Gentile,  were  in  the  period  of  student- 
ship. Here,  as  we  have  seen,  they  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Mantegna,  who  was  also  hound  to  them  by 
the  ties  of  relationship,  since  he  married  their  sister.  To 
his  brother-in-law  Bellini  owed  much  of  his  knowledge 
of  classical  architecture  and  perspective,  and  his  broad 
and  sculptural  treatment  of  draperies.  Moreover,  dur- 
ing these  years  Verrocchio  was  working  on  his  equestrian 
statue  of  Bartohmmeo  Colleom,  "  the  most  magnificent 
equestrian  statue  of  all  time  " ;  ^  and  Giovanni's  father 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Mantegna's  master,  Squarcione, 
with  opportunities  of  studying  the  remains  of  antique 
sculpture  that  he  had  collected.  So  sculpture  and  the 
love  of  the  antique  played  a  large  part  in  Giovanni's 
early  impressions,  and  left  their  mark  in  the  stately  dig- 
nity of  his  later  style.  This  developed  slowly;  indeed, 
during  his  long  life  of  eighty-eight  years  he  was  con- 
tinually developing;  and  the  masterpiece,  reproduced 
here,  was  executed  when  he  was  about  sixty  years  old 
and  Titian  was  one  of  his  pupils. 

The  calm  which  pervades  this  picture  is  of  a  different 
kind  from  that  which  appears  in  Perugino's.  Its  sug- 
gestion is  of  stateliness,  of  the  nobihty  of  grand  types  of 

1  Dr.  Bode 
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humanity.  These  figures  have  the  ample  quietude  of 
strength  in  repose  that  belongs  to  those  of  Phidias  upon 
the  pediments  of  the  Parthenon.  Bellini,  of  course, 
knew  nothing  of  these;  but  his  study  of  such  antique 
sculpture  as  had  come  within  his  observation,  influ- 
enced by  his  own  particular  bent  of  mind,  led  him  to 
a  point  of  view  very  similar  to  that  of  the  great  Athe- 
nian. The  latter's  purpose  had  been  to  represent,  not 
individuals,  but  types  of  humanity,  ideally  perfect,  god- 
like beings,  whose  mental  and  physical  powers  were 
in  complete  poise.  Hence  his  work  is  distinguished  by 
grandeur  of  mass  rather  than  by  finish  of  detail.  The 
successors  of  Phidias,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  an 
increasing  tendency  to  individualize  their  figm^s  by 
making  them  expressive  of  sentiment  and  emotion.  A 
similar  diflFerence  distinguishes  BeUini  from  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  Venetian  School. 

He  is  ranked  as  the  greatest  of  the  Venetian  School 
of  the  fifteenth  century — nay,  more  than  that,  as  the 
greatest  painter  of  the  period— by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Diirer,  who,  during  his  visit  to  Venice  in  1494, 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  a  letter  still  preserved:  "  He  is  very 
old,  but  yet  the  best  in  painting,"  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  at  this  date  Titian  was  in  his  prime;  so  we 
may  well  ask  upon  what  Diirer  based  his  judgment.  He 
knew  his  art  theoretically  and  practically,  so  that  he  was 
able  to  appreciate  the  perfect  mastery  over  the  brush 
that  was  displayed  alike  by  Titian  and  by  Bellini ;  and, 
if  he  preferred  the  latter,  it  must  have  been  because  he 
himself  was  a  very  intellectual  man  and  accordingly  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  grave  and  elevated  conceptions  of 
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Bellini  rather  than  with  the  more  sensuous  and  emotional 
art  of  Titian. 

For  this  is  the  distinction  between  the  two  great  Vene- 
tians. Bellini  worked  in  a  great  calm,  removed  from 
passion.  Swayed  by  intellectuahty,  serene  and  lofty  and 
a  little  severe,  he  stands  to  the  glowing,  eager  spirits  that 
followed  him  as  Phidias  to  Scopas  and  Praxiteles.  In 
one  respect,  however,  he  shows  the  influence  of  his  time. 
Observe  the  noble  character  in  the  heads  of  the  four 
saints.  He  lived  in  an  age  when  the  portrayal  of  char- 
acter was  an  important  aim  of  art,  and  was  himself  a 
great  portrait-painter — witness  his  noble  portrait  of 
Doge  Leonardo  L,oredano  in  the  National  Gallery. 
DiUTng  his  long  life  he  saw  no  fewer  than  eleven  doges, 
and  was  state  painter  during  the  reigns  of  four. 

To  return  to  our  picture.  These  bishops  and  monks 
have  the  bronzed,  sunburned  faces  that  may  still  be  seen 
among  the  boatmen  of  Venice;  the  Virgin's  complexion 
has  the  pure  carnation  tones  of  girls  reared  in  a  moist 
atmosphere;'  the  cherubs,  with  their  naked  legs,  recall 
the  children  that  may  still  be  seen  fishing  for  crabs  at 
sunset.  In  fact,  the  pichire,  as  the  French  critic  Taine 
remarked,  "  is  full  of  local  truth,  and  yet  the  apparition 
is  one  of  a  superior  and  august  world.  These  per- 
sonages do  not  move;  their  faces  are  in  repose,  and  their 
eyes  fixed  like  those  of  figures  seen  in  a  dream." 

Here  again  is  the  symbol  of  an  idea,  as  in  the  Byzan- 
tine paintings;  but  this  time  the  symbol  itself  is  founded 
on  truth  to  actual  local  facts,  and  the  idea  is  the  eleva- 
tion of  these  well-known  facts  into  a  lofty  and  ennobling 
type.  It  is  not,  as  in  Perugino's  work,  an  escape  from 
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hiunan  nature  into  the  abstract  seclusion  of  the  soul,  but 
an  assertion  of  the  grandeur  that  may  be  inherent  in 
humanity  itself.  Thus  in  Bellini's  pictures  the  influence 
of  the  new  learning  of  Greek  culture  and  Platonic  phi- 
losophy, toward  which  Botticelli  groped  tentatively,  is 
seen  in  its  highest  and  purest  form. 

And  now  let  us  try  to  discover  something  of  the  tech- 
nical means  by  which  Perugino  and  BeUini  have  ex- 
pressed in  these  pictures  their  ideals.  In  one  we  have 
a  notable  example  of  Perugino's  skill  in  combining  fig- 
ures with  landscape;  in  the  other,  a  hint  of  the  dignity 
given  to  a  composition  by  the  introduction  of  architec- 
tural forms. 

It  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  artists 
began  to  paint  landscape  for  its  own  sake.  By  the  Ital- 
ians of  the  Renaissance  it  was  treated  as  a  background 
for  figures;  and  while  many  artists — Perugino,  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  Venetians — made  a  close  study  of  nature, 
they  always  kept  inanimate  nature  subordinated  to  the 
human  subject.  The  landscape  in  Perugino's  triptych 
is  a  representation  of  Umbrian  scenery,  a  beautiful  vista 
of  bills  and  river-threaded  plain,  stretching  away  to  a 
low,  distant  horizon,  with  the  delicate  foliage  of  slender 
trees  sprayed  against  the  melting  tenderness  of  the  sky. 
To  this  beautiful  effect  of  receding  distance  and  of  open 
sky,  in  the  representation  of  which  Perugino  excelled,  is 
largely  due  the  impression  that  the  picture  produces. 
Just  as  the  expression  of  the  faces  tells  us  that  the 
thoughts  of  these  beings  are  far  away  from  the  actual 
present,  absorbed  into  infinite  contemplation,  so  our 
gaze  wanders  on  and  on  through  the  landscape,  and 
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finally  loses  itself  in  the  luminous  infinitude  of  the  sky. 
The  landscape,  in  fact,  puts  our  own  minds  in  tune  with 
those  of  the  persons  in  the  picture.  If  it  were  not  there; 
if,  for  example,  the  background  were  of  gold,  as  in 
the  old  Byzantine  pictures,  I  suspect  that  we  should 
find  these  figures  excessively  sentimental;  as,  indeed, 
many  of  Perugino's  pictures  are,  for  it  is  only  occasion- 
ally that  he  rises  to  the  spirituality  of  this  one.  But,  as 
it  is,  the  sentiment  of  the  figures  is  enlarged  upon  and 
interpreted  by  the  setting,  just  as  in  a  Greek  play  the 
emotions  of  the  actors  are  explained  by  the  chorus. 

However,  it  is  not  only  in  interpreting  such  sentiment 
as  Perugino  seeks  to  express  that  this  union  of  landscape 
and  figures  counts  so  much.  One  of  the  secrets  of  noble 
composition  is  the  balancing  of  what  artists  call  the  fuU 
and  empty  spaces.  A  composition  crowded  with  figures 
is  apt  to  produce  a  sensation  of  stuffiness  and  fatigue ; 
whereas  the  combination  of  a  few  figures  with  ample 
open  spaces  gives  one  a  sense  of  exhilaration  and  repose. 
You  may  think  there  is  a  contradiction  in  the  idea  of 
being  at  the  same  time  rested  and  exhilarated,  unless  you 
know  the  sensation  of  mountain-walking,  when  the  zest 
of  the  upper  air  fills  you  with  desire  to  exert  yourself, 
and  yet  there  is  no  fatigue  in  exertion ;  while  the  broad 
sweeps  of  the  sky  above  you  and  of  plain  and  valley 
below  open  lungs  and  imagination  equally,  and  you  feel 
full  of  peace  and,  simultaneously,  of  eagerness.  And 
this  illustration  is  not  far-fetched,  since  it  is  a  fact  that 
a  picture  reaches  our  imagination  through  our  ordinary 
experience  of  physical  sensation.  We  know,  for  exam- 
ple, how  soft  and  warm  and  caressing  is  the  skin  of  a 
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little  child ;  and  if,  in  the  picture  of  a  child,  the  flesh  is 
painted  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  this  lovely  texture, 
it  will  stimulate  our  imagination  with  pleasure.  And 
it  is  in  the  degree  that  an  artist  stimulates  our  imagina- 
tion through  our  physical  experiences,  that  he  seizes  and 
holds  our  interest. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  effect  produced  by  a  combina- 
tion of  full  and  empty  spaces,  but  this  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  fine  pattern.  When,  however,  besides  giv- 
ing us  a  pattern  of  flat  ornament  in  two  dimensions,  the 
artist  can  make  us  realize  the  third  dimension  of  nature, 
— distance, — he  so  much  the  more  kindles  our  imagina- 
tion. For  how  many  of  us,  as  children,  have  looked  at 
that  hill  which  bounded  the  horizon  of  our  home  and 
longed  to  know  what  lay  beyond  it  ?  And,  in  after  years, 
the  sight  of  the  ocean,  or  of  peak  ranged  beyond  peak 
in  the  mountains,  or  of  a  summer  sky  at  night,  or  of 
many  other  distant  prospects,  allures  our  imagination  to 
travel  on  and  on  and  lose  itself  in  space.  Now  the  mere 
suggestion  of  distance  in  a  picture,  secured  by  accurate 
perspective,  will  not  affect  us  in  this  way;  the  artist  him- 
self must  have  this  sort  of  ranging  imagination,  and 
then  he  will  not  only  make  you  feel  the  distance,  but  the 
existence  of  every  successive  plane  of  intervening  space, 
inviting  your  own  imagination  to  range.  Perugino  pre- 
eminently had  this  feeling  and  the  gift  of  expressing  it: 
a  mastery  of  what  has  been  called  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Berenson  the  art  of  "  space-composition."  There  are 
many  other  technical  points  in  the  pictures  that  we 
might  dwell  on;  but  as  our  purpose  in  this  little  book 
is  to  proceed  step  by  step,  one  thing  at  a  time,  we  will 
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limit  our  consideration  to  this  one  point, — the  more  so 
as  some  of  the  others  will  be  met  with  later  in  the  work 
"  of  Perugino's  most  illustrious  pupil,  Raphael. 

So,  too,  in  the  case  of  Bellini  we  will  consider  only  a 
single  technical  point — the  value  of  architectm-al  acces- 
sories in  adding  dignity  to  the  composition.  These  three 
panels  are  inclosed  in  a  gilt  frame  which  itself  is  a  very 
handsome  example  of  Renaissance  design  and  crafts- 
manship. You  will  observe  that  the  character  of  the 
design  is  architectural,  and  that  the  pilasters,  the  cornice, 
and  the  arch  repeat,  and  therefore  enforce,  the  architec- 
tural features  of  the  picture.  The  general  effect  of  this 
architectural  setting  is  a  mingling  of  force  and  grave 
distinction  and  of  richness. 

If  you  carefully  compare  this  triptych  with  Peru- 
gino's, you  will  get  an  insight  into  the  different  effects 
produced,  according  as  the  background  is  landscape  or 
architecture.  In  the  former  the  lines  are  irregular, 
softly  undulating,  and  distance  melts  into  further  dis- 
tance; in  Bellini's  picture,  however,  the  lines  are  firm 
and  exact,  the  background  has  structural  weight  and 
stability.  In  one  case  the  imagination  spreads  and 
finally  loses  itself  in  conjecture;  in  the  other  it  is  con- 
tracted and  concentrated.  Perugino's  conception  is  very 
wooing;  Bellini's,  more  monumentally  impressive. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  on  this  word  "  monu- 
mental," since  it  expresses  a  quality  which  will  con- 
stantly confront  us  in  our  study  of  art.  In  one  sense  it 
is  the  antithesis  of  nature:  it  belongs  to  a  structure 
reared  by  the  hand  of  man.  Instead  of  being  the  result 
of  natural  laws  working  invisibly  and  over  great  periods 
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of  time,  it  is  the  result  of  formal  laws  invented  by  man 
(sometimes,  perhaps,  through  a  hint  from  nature)  and 
compressed  into  a  well-defined  compass.  A  stnictm-e 
must  necessarily  be  smaller  than  nature,  yet  it  may  im- 
press us  with  a  greater  sense  of  dignity  and  grandeur. 
Nature's  grandeur,  as  seen,  for  example,  among  the. 
peaks  and  canons  of  the  mountains,  fills  us  with  awe; 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  stupendous  forces  uncon- 
trolled by  visible  laws.  Whereas  a  great  building,  as  St. 
Peter's,  for  example,  is  a  triumph  of  law  over  disorder; 
everything  has  been  planned,  calculated,  regulated;  in 
the  presence  of  it  man  is  not  crushed  down  into  awed 
insignificance,  but,  realizing  that  all  this  grandeur 
around  him  is  the  work  of  man's  hand  and  brain,  he  is 
lifted  up  into  glorious  enthusiasm,  filled  with  pride  in 
the  grandeur  of  humanity  and  in  the  consciousness  of 
having  a  share  in  it.  A  building  which  can  impress  us 
in  this  way  we  call  monumental.  It  is  worth  while  to 
look  a  httle  more  closely  and  discover  by  what  means  this 
impression  is  produced. 

Architecture  is  the  most  original  of  the  fine  arts,  not 
being  an  imitation  of  nature,  as  painting  and  sculpture 
are,  but  an  invention  of  man's  own,  foimded  first  of  all 
upon  necessity,  and  then  made  to  contribute  to  the  as- 
pirations that  filled  his  soul.  Yet  its  principles  are  based 
upon  qualities  which  man  learned  to  admire  in  nature: 
stability,  for  example,  height,  and  breadth,  and  spacious- 
ness. The  prophet  Habakkuk,  wishing  to  bring  home  to 
man  the  awful  power  of  God,  says  that  in  his  presence 
"  the  everlasting  mountains  were  scattered,  the  per- 
petual hills  did  bow."  He  knew  that  it  was  the  stability, 
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the  permanence  of  the  mountains  and  hills  which  im- 
pressed his  hearers.  Again,  man  in  all  ages  has  lifted 
his  eyes  from  the  earth  to  the  height  and  immensity  of 
the  sky;  he  piled  stone  on  stone  to  reach  this  majesty 
of  height,  and  spanned  his  colmnns  with  arches,  and  then 
assembled  his  arches  into  the  mimic  wonder  of  a  dome. 
Trees  taught  him  the  aspiring  grandeur  of  vertical  lines; 
the  level  horizon,  the  quiet  dignity  of  the  horizontal; 
distance  and  space,  the  beauty  of  long  vistas  and  of  spa- 
ciousness. After  much  experimenting  he  discovered  the 
proportion  of  height  and  breadth  and  length  that  would 
best  produce  a  harmonious  whole,  and  then  added  orna- 
ment which  should  enrich  without  impairing  the  struc- 
tural dignity  and  stability  of  the  mass. 

Learning  from  architecture,  the  sculptors— who,  as 
you  remember,  in  early  times  were  quite  frequently 
architects  as  well— applied  these  principles,  and  some- 
times so  successfully  that  their  compositions  are  monu- 
mental. Upon  these  principles  also  the  painter  based 
his  compositions;  but,  as  the  lines  of  nature  and  of  the 
human  figure  are  not  formal  and  rigid,  he  recognized 
how  much  his  pictiu-e  would  gain  in  force  and  stability 
if  he  actually  introduced  some  architectural  features. 
This  was  a  common  practice  with  the  artists  of  the  Re- 
naissance, and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  noble  dignity 
of  their  pictures. 

Bellini,  in  this  one,  has  not  only  introduced  architec- 
ture, but  has  adapted  the  character  of  the  figures  to  it. 
How  large  and  simple  in  mass  are  those  of  the  bishops 
and  monks,  in  which  again  appears  the  quiet  grandeur 
of  upright  lines  I  Even  in  the  figures  of  the  Virgin  and 
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of  time,  it  is  the  result  of  foniial  laws  invented  by  man 
(sometimes,  perhaps,  through  a  hint  from  nature)  and 
compressed  into  a  well-defined  compass.  A  structure 
must  necessarily  be  smaller  than  nature,  yet  it  may  im- 
press us  with  a  greater  sense  of  dignity  and  grandeur. 
Nature's  grandeur,  as  seen,  for  example,  among  the. 
peaks  and  canons  of  the  mountains,  fills  us  with  awe; 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  stupendous  forces  uncon- 
trolled by  visible  laws.  Whereas  a  great  building,  as  St. 
Peter's,  for  example,  is  a  triumph  of  law  over  disorder ; 
everything  has  been  planned,  calculated,  regulated;  in 
the  presence  of  it  man  is  not  crushed  down  into  awed 
insignificance,  but,  realizing  that  all  this  grandeur 
around  him  is  the  work  of  man's  hand  and  brain,  he  is 
lifted  up  into  glorious  enthusiasm,  filled  with  pride  in 
the  grandeur  of  humanity  and  in  the  consciousness  of 
having  a  share  in  it.  A  building  which  can  impress  us 
in  this  way  we  call  monumental.  It  is  worth  while  to 
look  a  little  more  closely  and  discover  by  what  means  this 
impression  is  produced. 

Architecture  is  the  most  original  of  the  fine  arts,  not 
being  an  imitation  of  nature,  as  painting  and  sculpture 
are,  but  an  invention  of  man's  own,  founded  first  of  all 
upon  necessity,  and  then  made  to  contribute  to  the  as- 
pirations that  filled  his  soul.  Yet  its  principles  are  based 
upon  quahties  which  man  learned  to  admire  in  nature: 
stability,  for  example,  height,  and  breadth,  and  spacious- 
ness. The  prophet  Habakkuk,  wishing  to  bring  home  to 
man  the  awful  power  of  God,  says  that  in  his  presence 
"  the  everlasting  mountains  were  scattered,  the  per- 
petual hills  did  bow."  He  knew  that  it  was  the  stability, 
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the  permanence  of  the  mountains  and  hills  which  im- 
pressed his  hearers.  Again,  man  in  all  ages  has  lifted 
his  eyes  from  the  earth  to  the  height  and  immensity  of 
the  sky;  he  piled  stone  on  stone  to  reach  this  majesty 
of  height,  and  spanned  his  columns  with  arches,  and  then 
assembled  his  arches  into  the  mimic  wonder  of  a  dome. 
Trees  taught  him  the  aspiring  grandeur  of  vertical  Unes; 
the  level  horizon,  the  quiet  dignity  of  the  horizontal; 
distance  and  space,  the  beauty  of  long  vistas  and  of  spa- 
ciousness. After  much  experimenting  he  discovered  the 
proportion  of  height  and  breadth  and  length  that  would 
best  produce  a  harmonious  whole,  and  then  added  orna- 
ment which  should  enrich  without  impairing  the  struc- 
tural dignity  and  stabihty  of  the  mass. 

Learning  from  architecture,  the  sculptors— who,  as 
you  remember,  in  early  times  were  quite  frequently 
architects  as  well — applied  these  principles,  and  some- 
times so  successfully  that  their  compositions  are  monu- 
mental. Upon  these  principles  also  the  painter  based 
his  compositions ;  but,  as  the  lines  of  nature  and  of  the 
human  figure  are  not  formal  and  rigid,  he  recognized 
how  much  his  picture  would  gain  in  force  and  stabihty 
if  he  actually  introduced  some  architectural  features. 
This  was  a  common  practice  with  the  artists  of  the  Re- 
naissance, and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  noble  dignity 
of  their  pictures. 

Bellini,  in  this  one,  has  not  only  introduced  architec- 
ture, but  has  adapted  the  character  of  the  figures  to  it. 
How  large  and  simple  in  mass  are  thbse  of  tbe  bishops 
and  monks,  in  which  again  appears  the  quiet  grandeur 
of  upright  lines!  Even  in  the  figures  of  the  Virgin  and 
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of  time,  it  is  the  result  of  formal  laws  invented  by  man 
(sometimes,  perhaps,  through  a  hint  from  nature)  and 
compressed  into  a  weU-deftned  compass.  A  structure 
must  necessarily  be  smaller  than  nature,  yet  it  may  im- 
press us  with  a  greater  sense  of  dignity  and  grandeur. 
Nature's  grandeur,  as  seen,  for  example,  among  the. 
peaks  and  canons  of  the  mountains,  fills  us  with  awe; 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  stupendous  forces  uncon- 
trolled by  visible  laws.  Whereas  a  great  building,  as  St. 
Peter's,  for  example,  is  a  triumph  of  law  over  disorder; 
everything  has  been  planned,  calculated,  regulated;  in 
the  presence  of  it  man  is  not  crushed  down  into  awed 
insignificance,  but,  realizing  that  all  this  grandeur 
around  him  is  the  work  of  man's  hand  and  brain,  he  is 
Ufted  up  into  glorious  enthusiasm,  filled  with  pride  in 
the  grandeur  of  humanity  and  in  the  consciousness  of 
having  a  share  in  it.  A  building  which  can  impress  us 
in  this  way  we  call  monumental.  It  is  worth  while  to 
look  a  Uttle  more  closely  and  discover  by  what  means  this 
impression  is  produced. 

Architecture  is  the  most  original  of  the  fine  arts,  not 
being  an  imitation  of  nature,  as  painting  and  sculpture 
are,  but  an  invention  of  man's  own,  founded  first  of  all 
upon  necessity,  and  then  made  to  contribute  to  the  as- 
pirations that  filled  his  soul.  Yet  its  principles  are  based 
upon  qualities  which  man  learned  to  admire  in  nature: 
stability,  for  example,  height,  and  breadth,  and  spacious- 
ness. The  prophet  Habakkuk,  wishing  to  bring  home  to 
man  the  awful  power  of  God,  says  that  in  his  presence 
"  the  everlasting  mountains  were  scattered,  the  per- 
petual hills  did  bow."  He  knew  that  it  was  the  stability, 
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the  permanence  of  the  mountains  and  hills  which  im- 
pressed his  hearers.  Again,  man  in  all  ages  has  lifted 
his  eyes  from  the  earth  to  the  height  and  immensity  of 
the  sky;  he  piled  stone  on  stone  to  reach  this  majesty 
of  height,  and  spanned  his  columns  with  arches,  and  then 
assembled  his  arches  into  the  mimic  wonder  of  a  dome. 
Trees  taught  him  the  aspiring  grandeur  of  vertical  lines ; 
the  level  horizon,  the  quiet  dignity  of  the  horizontal; 
distance  and  space,  the  beauty  of  long  vistas  and  of  spa- 
ciousness. After  much  experimenting  he  discovered  the 
proportion  of  height  and  breadth  and  length  that  would 
best  produce  a  harmonious  whole,  and  then  added  orna- 
ment which  should  enrich  without  impairing  the  struc- 
tural dignity  and  stability  of  the  mass. 

Learning  from  architecture,  the  sculptors — who,  as 
you  remember,  in  early  times  were  quite  frequently 
architects  as  well— applied  these  principles,  and  some- 
times so  successfully  that  their  compositions  are  monu- 
mental. Upon  these  principles  also  the  painter  based 
his  compositions ;  but,  as  the  lines  of  nature  and  of  the 
human  figure  are  not  formal  and  rigid,  he  recognized 
how  much  his  picture  would  gain  in  force  and  stability 
if  he  actually  introduced  some  architectural  featm-es. 
This  was  a  common  practice  with  the  artists  of  the  Re- 
naissance, and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  noble  dignity 
of  their  pictures. 

BeUini,  in  this  one,  has  not  only  introduced  architec- 
ture, but  has  adapted  the  character  of  the  figures  to  it. 
How  large  and  simple  in  mass  are  thbse  of  the  bishops 
and  monks,  in  which  again  appears  the  quiet  grandeur 
of  upright  lines!  Even  in  the  figures  of  the  Virgin  and 
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of  time,  it  is  the  result  of  formal  lawsinvented  by  man 
(sometimes,  perhaps,  through  a  hint  from  nature)  and 
compressed  into  a  well-deflned  compass.  A  structure 
must  necessarily  be  smaller  than  nature,  yet  it  may  im- 
press us  with  a  greater  sense  of  dignity  and  grandeur. 
Nature's  grandeur,  as  seen,  for  example,  among  the. 
peaks  and  caflons  of  the  mountains,  fiUs  us  with  awe; 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  stupendous  forces  uncon- 
trolled by  visible  laws.  Whereas  a  great  building,  as  St. 
Peter's,  for  example,  is  a  triumph  of  law  over  disorder; 
everything  has  been  planned,  calculated,  regulated;  in 
the  presence  of  it  man  is  not  crushed  down  into  awed 
insignificance,  but,  realizing  that  all  this  grandeur 
around  him  is  the  work  of  man's  hand  and  brain,  he  is 
lifted  up  into  glorious  enthusiasm,  filled  with  pride  in 
the  grandeur  of  humanity  and  in  the  consciousness  of 
having  a  share  in  it.  A  building  which  can  impress  us 
in  this  way  we  call  monumental.  It  is  worth  while  to 
look  a  little  more  closely  and  discover  by  what  means  this 
impression  is  produced. 

Architectm-e  is  the  most  original  of  the  fine  arts,  not 
being  an  imitation  of  nature,  as  painting  and  sculpture 
are,  but  an  invention  of  man's  own,  founded  first  of  all 
upon  necessity,  and  then  made  to  contribute  to  the  as- 
pirations that  filled  his  soul.  Yet  its  principles  are  based 
upon  qualities  which  man  learned  to  admire  in  nature: 
stability,  for  example,  height,  and  breadth,  and  spacious- 
ness. The  prophet  Habakkuk,  wishing  to  bring  home  to 
man  the  awful  power  of  God,  says  that  in  his  presence 
"  the  everlasting  mountains  were  scattered,  the  per- 
petual hills  did  bow."  He  knew  that  it  was  the  stability, 
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the  permanence  of  the  mountains  and  hills  which  im- 
pressed his  hearers.  Again,  man  in  all  ages  has  lifted 
his  eyes  from  the  earth  to  the  height  and  immensity  of 
the  sky;  he  piled  stone  on  stone  to  reach  this  majesty 
of  height,  and  spanned  his  columns  with  arches,  and  then 
assembled  his  arches  into  the  mimic  wonder  of  a  dome. 
Trees  taught  him  the  aspiring  grandeur  of  vertical  hnes ; 
the  level  horizon,  the  quiet  dignity  of  the  horizontal; 
distance  and  space,  the  beauty  of  long  vistas  and  of  spa- 
ciousness. After  much  experimenting  he  discovered  the 
proportion  of  height  and  breadth  and  length  that  wouJd 
best  produce  a  harmonious  whole,  and  then  added  orna- 
ment which  should  enrich  without  impairing  the  struc- 
tural dignity  and  stability  of  the  mass. 

Learning  from  architecture,  the  sculptors— who,  as 
you  remember,  in  early  times  were  quite  frequently 
architects  as  well— applied  these  principles,  and  some- 
times so  successfully  that  their  compositions  are  monu- 
mental. Upon  these  principles  also  the  painter  based 
his  compositions;  but,  as  the  lines  of  nature  and  of  the 
human  figure  are  not  formal  and  rigid,  he  recognized 
how  much  his  picture  would  gain  in  force  and  stability 
if  he  actually  introduced  some  architectural  featm-es. 
This  was  a  common  practice  with  the  artists  of  the  Re- 
naissance, and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  noble  dignity 
of  their  pictures. 

Bellini,  in  this  one,  has  not  only  introduced  architec- 
ture, but  has  adapted  the  character  of  the  figures  to  it. 
How  large  and  simple  in  mass  are  thbse  of  the  bishops 
and  monks,  in  which  again  appears  the  quiet  grandeur 
of  upright  lines!  Even  in  the  figures  of  the  Virgin  and 
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Child  there  is  a  strongly  sculptural  suggestion:  her  pose 
is  so  firm  and  still,  the  cloak  arranged  in  such  simple  and 
resolute  folds.  And  the  statuesque  character  of  this 
figure  in  hlue  is  enhanced  hy  the  open  spaces  around  it 
of  crimson  and  gold,  which  isolate  it  and  increase  its 
suggestion  of  everlasting  stability  and  calm.  Immobile 
and  permanent  as  the  everlasting  hills,  she  sits  there 
through  the  changes  of  time,  guarded  by  men  of  the 
people  ennobled  into  types  of  physical  and  mental 
grandeur,  perpetual  symbol  of  Bellini's  intellectual 
elevation. 

After  filUng  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Italy  with  his 
influence  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  giant  colorists 
of  the  Venetian  School,  Giorgione,  Titian,  and  Vero- 
nese, Bellini  died  of  old  age  in  his  eighty-eighth  year, 
and  was  buried,  near  his  brother  Gentile,  in  the  Church 
of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paulo.  Outside,  under  the  spacious 
vault  of  heaven,  stands  the  Bartolommeo  Colleoni,  Ver- 
rocchio's  monumental  statue,  which  had  been  among  the 
elevating  influences  of  Bellini's  Ufe  and  art. 

Verrocchio's  influence  must  have  been  exerted  also 
upon  Perugino,  if  it  is  true,  as  Vasari  asserts,  that  when 
he  left  Perugia  to  complete  his  education  in  Florence  he 
was  a  fellow-pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  the  sculp- 
tor's bottegha.  If  he  gained  from  the  master  something 
of  the  calm  of  sculpture,  he  certainly  gained  nothing  of 
its  force.  It  is  as  the  painter  of  sentiment  that  he  ex- 
celled; though  this  beautiful  quality  is  confined  mainly 
to  his  earlier  works.  For  with  popularity  he  became 
avaricious,  turning  out  repetitions  of  his  favorite  types 
until  they  became  more  and  more  affected  in  sentiment. 
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CHAPTER  VH 

RAPHAEL  SANZIO  MICHAEL  WOLOSMUTH 
148S-IB20  1434-1519 

Italiari  School  of  Umbria,  German  School  of 

Florence,  and  Rome  Nuremberg 

BY  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy  had  ripened  into  a  golden 
'  harvest.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michelangelo, 
and  Titian  were  in  their  prime,  and  within  the  long  lives 
of  these  older  men  blossomed  Raphael's  comparatively 
brief  life  of  thirty-seven  years. 

My  reason  for  introducing  him  into  our  story  a  little 
before  his  chronological  place  is  that  now  I  wish  to  bring 
into  comparison  with  Italian  art  the  contemporary  art 
of  Germany.  It  seemed  necessary  to  couple  Leonardo 
and  Diirer;  therefore  I  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
although  Leonardo  was  older  than  Raphael  he  survived 
him,  in  order  to  join  the  latter  vrith  Wolgemuth,  who 
was  Diirer's  master.  For  it  is  in  Diirer,  and  later  in 
Hans  Holbein  the  Yoimger,  that  German  art  in  the  six- 
teenth century  reached  so  high  a  point.  Yet  we  may 
well  study  Wolgemuth,  the  better  to  appreciate  the 
greatness  of  Diirer  and  Holbein,  and  also  because  his 
work  is  characteristic  of  the  general  art  of  Germany 
before  these  two  great  masters. 

How  it  diiFers  from  Raphael'sl  The  diflference  is 
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wide  and  high  as  the  Alps  which  separated  the  two  civili- 
zations of  which  these  two  painters  were,  respectively,  a 
product.  At  this  point,  when  Italy  is  approaching  the 
zenith  of  her  Renaissance,  and  that  of  GJermany  is  about 
to  dawn,  it  is  well  to  glance  back  over  the  history  of 
the  two  countries,  which  for  over  a  thousand  years  had 
been  acting  and  reacting  upon  each  other. 

Since  the  days  of  Julius  Ciesar  the  German  tribes  had 
been  in  conflict  with  Rome,  but  upon  the  outskirts  of 
the  Empire.  In  the  fifth  century  they  began  to  crowd 
down  upon  Italy  itself. 

In  410  Alaric,  at  the  head  of  his  Visigoths,  penetrated 
to  the  gates  of  Rome,  took  it,  and  subjected  it  to  a  six 
days'  pillage.  Then  Italy  was  ravaged  successively  by 
Attila  and  his  Huns,  by  Ostrogoths  and  Lombards, 
until  the  genius  of  Charlemagne  welded  all  the  conflict- 
ing elements  of  the  western  world  into  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  (800  A.D.).  But  after  his  death  the  unwieldy 
structure  succumbed  to  its  own  bulk;  his  descendants 
strove  among  themselves  for  supremacy,  and  the  power 
of  the  feudal  nobles  was  established.  There  followed 
a  century  and  a  half  of  domestic  war,  in  which  unhappy 
Italy  was  desolated  by  nobles  and  by  invasions  of  Hims 
and  Saracens,  and  filled  with  corruption  and  barbarism. 
At  last,  in  962,  Otho  the  Great  of  Germany,  having  re- 
vived in  his  person  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the.  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  set  himself  to  curb  the  power  of  the 
nobles  and  of  the  church  by  encouraging  the  growth  of 
the  cities  and  giving  them  free  municipal  authority. 
The  resiflt  was  a  long  period  of  fighting  between  the 
Papacy  and  the  Empire,  out  of  which  arose  the  factions 
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of  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  who,  under  pretense  of  fa- 
voring, respectively,  the  church  or  emperor,  committed 
every  sort  of  atrocity.  After  two  hundred  years  of 
social  chaos,  the  destruction  of  Milan  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  Barbarossa  so  enraged  the  Guelph  cities  of 
the  north  that  they  formed  a  league,  defeated  his  army, 
and  at  the  Peace  of  Constance  (1183)  secured  their 
recognition  as  free  cities,  each  with  its  council  and  chief 
magistrate,  or  podestd.  But  again  the  lull  was  only 
brief.  The  maritime  cities  fought  with  one  another  for 
the  supremacy  of  the  sea;  while  everywhere  the  lack  of 
military  spirit  in  the  cities  and  their  domestic  jealousies 
made  it  possible  for  the  leading  family  of  the  city,  or 
for  the  captains  of  fortune,  to  usurp  the  power  of  the 
people  and  establish  themselves  as  despots.  We  have 
already  noted  how  the  Gonzaga  family  so  established 
itself  at  Mantua,  and  the  Medici  family  at  Florence, 
glossing  over  their  tyranny  by  the  patronage  of  art  and 
letters.  Italy,  crushed,  was  again  at  the  mercy  of  all 
comers:  of  the  rival  despots,  of  the  foreign  mercenaries 
that  they  hired,  and  of  bands  of  eondottieri  who  sold 
their  savagery  to  the  highest  bidders.  Finally  even  her 
commercial  power  was  menaced  and  ruined.  The  cap- 
ture of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1458  cut  oiF  her 
trade  with  the  Orient;  in  1497  the  Portuguese  Vasco  da 
Gama  discovered  the  passage  to  India  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope;  five  years  previously  the  Genoese  Co- 
lumbus had  opened  up  the  New  World ;  and  the  subse- 
quent discoveries  and  conquests  of  Cortez,  Pizarro,  and 
others  diverted  the  stream  of  commerce,  depriving  Italy 
of  her  supremacy  and  giving  it  to  the  western  nations. 
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In  the  sixteenth  century  nothing  remained  to  Italy  but 
the  glory  of  arts,  of  letters,  and  of  science,  which  in  this 
period  of  national  and  civic  humiliation  reached  its  high- 
est point  of  splendor :  a  terrible  example,  once  more,  of 
the  truth  that  the  finest  culture  will  not  save  a  nation, 
unless  it  is  allied  to  the  hardier  virtues  of  manly  coxu-age 
and  morahty. 

We  have  seen  in  previous  chapters  how  people  sought 
refuge  from  the  turmoil  in  reUgion ;  how  others  turned 
from  the  horrors  of  the  present  to  the  beauties  of  the 
past,  unearthing  the  remains  of  classic  sculpture,  recov- 
ering the  manuscripts  of  the  Roman  authors,  and  drink- 
ing deep  of  the  "  New  Learning  "  through  the  study 
of  Greek  hterature.  It  is  because  the  work  of  Raphael, 
apart  from  its  technical  skill  and  charm,  combines  so 
admirably  the  religious  and  the  pagan  feeling,— the 
personal  intensity  and  reverence  of  the  one  and  the  im- 
personal serenity  and  happiness  of  the  other, — that  he 
holds  a  place  distinct  from  any  other  artist.  But,  before 
pursuing  this  subject,  let  us  turn  to  the  conditions  in 
Germany  which  produced  a  Wolgemuth  as  the  fore- 
runner of  the  greater  Diirer  and  Holbein. 

As  each  successive  wave  of  Gothic  invasion  into  Italy 
retired  back  behind  the  Alps,  it  carried  with  it  some  in- 
fusion of  the  civilization  that  it  had  destroyed.  From 
this  mingling  of  ancient  culture  with  the  untutored  sim- 
pUcity  of  the  North  sprang  the  modem  world,  with 
Christianity  for  its  nurse.  Art  was  the  faithful  hand- 
maid of  religion ;  and,  as  the  northern  world  progressed 
toward  civilization,  the  two  worked  together  as  mistress 
and  servant.  Germany,  which  at  first  was  the  country 
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now  known  as  Bavaria,  did  not  escape  the  rigors  of  war; 
it  kept  the  Huns  at  bay  and  extended  its  rule  to  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  As  the  vast  tracts  of  land  were 
opened  up,  population  increased,  people  began  to  con- 
gregate in  towns  and  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  A 
steady  flow  of  commerce  set  in  from  south  to  north  and 
back  again;  the  main  arteries  of  traffic  being  the  Rhine 
and  the  Elbe,  by  which  the  products  of  eastern  and  south- 
em  countries  were  transported  from  Venice  or  Glenoa 
to  Bruges  and  Antwerp  and  the  growing  Hanse  towns 
of  the  north.  So,  while  the  country  at  large  was  torn 
with  strife,  there  grew  up  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
or  their  connecting  landways  settlements  of  commercial 
people;  towns,  no  longer  centering  round  the  castle  of 
the  local  tyrant,  but  independent  conununities  of  peace- 
loving  burners,  intent  on  their  purses  and  ledgers 
rather  than  on  swords  and  fighting.  Midway  in  the 
path  of  commerce  arose  the  famous  cities  of  Nuremberg 
and  Augsburg.  Granted  special  favors  by  the  emperors, 
they  were  free  imperial  cities,  almost  the  only  homes  of 
liberty  at  that  period;  and  they  produced  the  two  men 
who  at  that  period  rose  to  the  highest  rank  in  Germany 
as  artists — Diirer  and  Holbein.  Wolgemuth  also  was  a 
native  of  Nuremberg. 

This  city  was  noted  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  for  great  mechanical  activity  and  im- 
provement in  all  kinds  of  machinery.  She  could  boast 
the  first  German  paper-mill  and  the  celebrated  print- 
ing-press of  Antonius  Koburger.  In  every  branch  of 
industry  were  men  of  skill  and  renown:  watch-  and 
clock-makers,  metal-workers,  and  organ-huilders,  and 
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particularly  workers  in  gold.  Nuremberg  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  best-governed  city  in  Europe;  her 
merchants  were  nobles  who  extended  their  influence  into 
every  country,  untU  it  was  said  of  her  that  her  "hand  is 
in  every  land."  During  the  fifteenth  century  her  prog- 
ress in  civilization  was  rapid;  and  the  wealth  of  her 
citizens  began  to  be  spent  more  and  more  on  things  of 
beauty. 

The  German  desire  of  the  beautiful  had  first  of  all 
expended  itself  in  the  architecture  of  the  cathedrals 
and  churches.  These  differed  from  the  ones  of  the 
South,  first  of  all,  as  the  vertical  line  differs  from  the 
horizontal;  the  aspiration  of  the  eager,  striving  people 
of  the  North  finding  expression  in  soaring  towers 
and  spires;  in  high-pitched  roofs  supported  upon  lofty 
pillars. 

This  departxu*e  from  the  lower  and  more  level  lines 
of  Southern  architecture 'led  to  greater  profusion  and 
intricacy  of  the  parts;  to  the  multiplication  and  elabo- 
ration of  details;  to  long-drawn-out  naves  and  the  addi- 
tion of  side  aisles,  producing  in  every  direction  vistas 
solemn  and  mysterious;  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
window-spaces  and  the  dividing  of  them  by  elegant 
traceries  filled  in  with  stained  glass.  These  GJothic 
cathedrals  differ  from  the  Italian  somewhat  as  the  for- 
ests of  Germany  differ  from  the  broadly  sweeping 
plains  and  hills  of  Italy,  And  the  German  love  of  pro- 
fusion and  detail  was  exhibited  also  in  the  habit  of  deco- 
rating the  exterior  with  sculpture  and  the  interior  with 
wrought  metal-work  and  carved  wood.  Even  to  this 
day  the  dweCers  in  the  Black  Forest,  like  those  who  in- 
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habit  the  forest  regions  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  spend 
the  long  days  of  winter  in  carving  objects  in  wood. 
Wood-carving  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  arts  in  (Ger- 
many;  gradually  it  was  supplemented  by  the  sculpture  in 
stone  of  floral  or  foliage  designs,  or  of  figures  to  deco- 
rate the  cathedrals  and  churches— figures  of  saints,  lean 
and  angular,  or  of  terrible  and  grotesque  creatures. 
For  the  ancient  religion  from  which  Christianity  had 
weaned  the  Northern  tribes  was  that  of  Asgard,  savage 
and  cruel,  believing  in  giants  and  dragons,  and  blending 
the  fierceness  of  a  wild  beast  with  the  imagination  and 
ignorance  of  a  child.  So  the  Christianity  of  medieval 
Germany  inherited  what  was  terrible  and  grotesque. 
This  is  reflected  in"  the  sculpture,  and  thence  passed  into 
painting;  for,  at  first,  the  latter  was  only  a  helpmate  to 
the  architecture  and  learned  its  first  lessons  from  the 
sculptors.  The  early  painters  represented  in  their  pic- 
tures what  they  were  familiar  with  in  wood  and  stone; 
so  that  not  only  are  the  figures  dry  and  hard,  but  in  the 
groups  they  are  packed  one  behind  another,  heads  above 
heads,  without  really  occupying  space,  in  imitation  of 
the  method  adopted  in  the  carved  relief. 

And  this  unpainterlike  way  of  painting  continued 
even  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  which 
time,  however,  the  painters  began  to  take  a  more  promi- 
nent position.  For  people  who  wished  to  show  their  re- 
spect to  the  church  and  at  the  same  time  to  perpetuate 
their  own  memory  found  they  could  get  a  more  pleasing 
efl'ect,  and  probably  at  a  less  cost,  in  paint  than  in  wood 
or  stone.  So  there  grew  up  a  demand  for  votive  pic- 
tures, to  be  set  up  over  the  altar  or  hung  upon  a  pillar, 
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and  these  represented  sacred  scenes,  often  with  portraits 
of  the  donor  and  his  family  introduced. 

The  principal  pictures  of  this  character  executed  at 
Nuremberg  in  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury issued  from  the  workshop  of  Wolgemuth.  At  first 
he  was  in  partnership  with  Hans  PleydenwurfF,  and 
upon  the  latter's  death  married  the  widow  and  carried 
on  the  business  in  his  sole  name.  For  a  business  it  really 
was;  the  workshop  being  rather  Kke  a  factory  than  a 
studio.  A  niunber  of  assistants  were  maintained,  and 
they  were  apportioned  certain  specific  parts  of  the  same 
picture;  it  being  the  duty  of  one  to  fill  in  the  architectu- 
ral features,  of  another  to  paint  the  hands  and  heads,  of 
others  to  put  in  the  ornamental  portions  or  the  various 
objects  introduced,  and  so  on.  The  work,  indeed,  was 
carried  on  like  any  other  commercial  enterprise. 

We  have  seen  something  of  the  same  kind  of  thing  in 
Perugino's  bottegha:  assistants  multiplying  the  master's 
types,  and  turning  out  a  quantity  of  indifi^erent  pic- 
tures, apparently  for  no  higher  purpose  than  to  make 
money.  Raphael,  also,  during  his  sojourn  in  Rome, 
when  the  demand  upon  his  genius  was  taxed  beyond  his 
power  of  personally  executing  every  commission,  main- 
.tained  his  corps  of  assistants.  But  he  never  lost  his  high 
ideals  as  an  artist ;  and,  although  a  large  portion  of  his 
famous  decorations  in  the  Vatican  were  actually  painted 
by  his  pupils,  the  designs  were  his.  Moreover,  his  genius 
for  design  was  so  extraordinary,  inexhaustible  in  inven- 
tion, always  beautiful  in  plan,  and  the  infiuence  of  his 
own  elevated  spirit  so  strong  over  his  assistants,  that 
even  their  work  bears  the  impress  of  his  creativeness. 
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The  Madonna  which  illustrates  this  chapter  is  called 
"  degli  Ansidei,"  because  it  was  painted  for  the  Ansidei 
family,  as  an  altarpiece  to  adorn  the  chapel  dedicated 
to  S.  Nicholas  of  Bari  in  the  church  of  S.  Fiorenzo  at 
Perugia.  It  is  dated  1506,  and  belongs  therefore  to  the 
end  of  the  first  of  the  three  periods  into  which  Raphael's 
life  may  be  divided.  For  he  worked  successively  in 
Perugia,  Florence,  and  Rome,  and  is,  in  a  measure,  rep- 
resentative of  the  Umbrian,  Florentine,  and  Roman 
schools. 

The  house  in  Urbino  still  stands  where  he  was  bom  in 
1483.  His  father,  Giovanni  Santi  (or  Sanzio  in  the 
Italian  form),  was  a  painter  of  considerable  merit;  so 
Raphael's  art  education  began  in  early  childhood  and 
was  continued  uninterruptedly  through  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  for  to  the  very  end  he  was  learning,  being 
possessed  of  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  absorbing 
and  assimilating  the  ideas  of  others.  He  was  only  eight 
years  old  when  his  mother,  Magia,  died;  but  the  father's 
second  wife,  Bemardina,  cared  for  him  as  if  he  had  been 
her  own  son;  and  her  tenderness  and  his  love  for  her 
may  surely  have  helped  to  inspire  the  beautiful  concep- 
tion of  motherhood  which  he  portrayed  in  his  Madonnas. 
In  1494  his  father  also  died,  leai'ing  the  boy,  now  eleven 
years  old,  to  the  care  of  an  uncle,  who,  it  is  supposed,  ar- 
ranged for  him  to  continue  his  studies  under  the  painter 
Timoteo  Vite,  who  was  then  living  in  Urbino.  At  about 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  sent  to  Perugia  and  entered 
in  the  renowned  bottegha  of  Perugino. 

This  Madonna  degli  Ansidei,  painted  in  his  twenty- 
third  year,  is  full  of  recollection  of  the  master's  influ- 
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ence.  We  may  note  the  low-lying  landscape  with  the 
vault  of  sky  above  it,  and  the  union  with  these  of  solemn 
architecture;  moreover,  the  "  sweet  Umbrian  sentiment " 
in  the  expression  of  the  faces;  and  that  each  figure  seems 
alone  with  itself  in  spiritual  contemplation.  Even  the 
rather  awkward  and  affected  attitude  of  S.  John  betrays 
the  influence  of  Perugino. 

But  already  the  pupil  has  outstripped  the  master. 
The  figure  of  S.  Nicholas  is  nobler  than  anything  that 
Perugino  painted,  and  more  full  of  character.  With 
what  truth  it  depicts  the  pose  and  bearing  of  an  absorbed 
reader,  while  the  character  of  the  head  gives  a  foretaste 
of  those  portraits  by  Kaphael  in  later  years,  which,  it 
has  been  said,  have  no  superiors  as  faithful  renderings 
of  soul  and  body. 

But  in  another  respect  he  has  already  outstripped  his 
master;  namely,  in  the  noble  serenity  of  the  composition. 
Perugino,  as  we  have  seen,  in  combining  the  figure  and 
architecture  and  landscape,  was  a  master  of  space  com- 
position, but  never  with  so  firm  an  instinct  for  grouping 
and  arrangement  that  the  masses  shall  be  not  only  dig- 
nified in  themselves,  but  perfectly  balanced.  For  this 
is  Raphael's  supreme  distinction.  The  Venetians  sm*- 
passed  bini  in  color,  the  Florentines  in  drawing,  but  few, 
if  any,  have  equaled  him  in  his  mastery  over  the  filUng 
of  a  space,  whether  it  be  inside  a  frame  or  on  the  larger 
surface  of  a  wall. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  this  matter  of  composition, 
which  is  the  artist's  way  of  building  up  his  effects. 
Much  of  our  previous  study  has  been  occupied  with  the 
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gradual  approach  of  artists  toward  a  more  truthful  rep- 
resentation of  nature;  so  at  this  point  we  do  weU  to 
rememher  that,  although  nature  is  the  hasis  of  art,  art 
is  not  nature.  The  latter  is  a  vast  field  from  which  the 
artist  selects  certain  items,  afterward  arranging  them  in 
a  certain  way,  so  as  to  produce  a  certain  impression  on 
the  spectator's  mind  through  his  eyes.  Selection  and 
arrangement,  therefore,  are  the  principles  of  compo- 
sition. 

Now  the  method  of  arrangement  may  eith«r  follow 
nature's,  as  in  the  case,  for  example,  of  a  landscape ;  or 
it  may  he  an  artificial  arrangement,  hased  upon  conven- 
tions, such  as  in  this  picture  of  Raphael's.  But  even  in 
the  case  of  the  landscape  the  artist  must  select.  He 
must  decide,  in  the  first  place,  how  much  to  include  in 
his  canvas,  and  then  how  he  will  place  it  according  to  the 
size  and  shape  of  his  picture,  leaving  out,  very  likely, 
some  of  the  objects  of  the  natural  landscape,  since  their 
introduction  would  interfere  with  the  balance  and  unity 
of  his  picture. 

If  you  stand  a  little  distance  from  the  open  window 
and  look  out,  it  is  improbable  that  what  you  see  of  the 
landscape  will  have  either  of  these  qualities.  Proba- 
bly the  view  will  appear  what  it  really  is— a  fragment 
of  the  landscape,  its  details,  more  than  likely,  confused 
or  crowded.  Or,  if  you  approach  nearer  to  the  window, 
the  view  will  widen  out,  but  still  you  will  feel  that  your 
gaze  is  hindered  by  the  window-frame.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  look  through  a  picture-frame,  and  you  should 
be  able  to  feel  that  what  you  see  is  a  scene  complete  in 
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itself,  that  it  has  unity.  Again,  if  you  examine  some 
particular  tree,— say,  for  example,  an  elm,  especially 
when  the  leaves  are  off,— you  may  note  how  the  limbs 
and  branches,  for  all  their  diversities,  seem  to  compose 
together  to  make  a  balanced  whole.  Its  parts  are  so  bal- 
anced, and  their  relation  to  the  whole  mass  so  perfectly 
adjusted,  that  you  exclaim,  "  What  a  beautiful  tree! " 
This  principle  of  organic  unity,  which  appears  in  all 
nature's  tree  and  plant  forms,  the  artist  borrows  to  give 
unity  aad  balance  to  the  artificial  arrangement  on  his 
canvas. 

This  arrangement,  in  the  language  of  the  studios,  is 
made  up  of  full  and  empty  spaces.  In  a  landscape,  for 
example,  the  sky  would  be  an  empty  space,  though  a 
sheet  of  water  in  the  foreground,  or  even  a  stretdb  of 
meadow  or  distant  hills,  might  be  treated  so.  For  it  is 
' ,  in  the  way  an  object  is  treated  that  it  becomes  a  full  or 
an  empty  space;  the  full  ones  being  those  which  are  in- 
tended to  assert  themselves  most.  Thus,  in  Raphael's 
picture  which  we  are  studying  they  consist  of  the  figures 
and  the  throne;  the  arch,  which  under  some  circum- 
stances might  be  treated  as  a  full  space,  here  uniting  with 
the  sky  and  landscape  to  form  the  empty  ones.  And  it 
is  partly  the  equilibrium  established  between  these  and 
the  full  ones  that  makes  the  picture  yield  such  a  sugges- 
tion of  wonderful  composure.  Another  reason  is  the 
direction  of  the  lines. 

If  you  study  them,  you  will  find  they  present  a  con- 
trast of  vertical,  horizontal,  and  curved  lines;  and  will 
grow  to  discover  that  it  is  the  predominance  of  the  ver- 
tical direction— aided  somewhat,  it  is  true,  by  the  dignity 
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of  the  arch— which  produces  such  an  impression  of  ele- 
vated grandeur.  Do  not  fail  to  notice  what  a  share  the 
repetition  of  line  plays  in  this  eflFect.  It  was  by  repeti- 
tion that  the  predominance  of  the  vertical  lines  was  built 
up.  But  there  are  repetitions  of  horizontal  lines  also; 
for  example,  in  those  of  the  steps  and  the  canopy,  the 
cornice  of  the  arch,  and  S.  John's  arm,  as  well  as  of  the 
broken  level  line  of  the  landscape.  Moreover,  there  are 
repetitions  of  the  curved  lines,  especially  in  the  moldings 
of  the  arch.  But  these  are  repeated  also  in  a  subtler 
way;  for  example,  in  the  nimbus  of  the  Virgin,  and  in 
the  arched  dome  of  each  of  the  heads. 

Lastly,  observe  that  the  unity  of  the  composition  is 
made  additionally  sure  by  everything  being  adjusted  to 
one  point.  The  book  on  the  Virgin's  lap  is  the  focus  of 
the  whole.  The  diagonal  lines  of  the  canopy,  those  of 
the  cornice  and  of  the  steps,  lead  toward  this  spot;  so 
do  the  direction  of  the  Virgin's  head  and  the  downward 
glance  of  faer  eyes,  the  Child's  gaze,  the  bishop's  book, 
and  S.  John's  right  arm  and  its  index-finger.  While  all 
these  are  radiating  lines,  they  are  inclosed — locked  in, 
as  it  were — by  the  arch,  the  continuation  of  which  into 
a  circle  is  suggested  by  the  direction  of  S.  John's  left 
arm. 

All  this  is  the  reverse  of  natural  arrangement,  being 
the  result  of  a  most  carefully  calculated  plan,  based 
upon  the  knowledge  that  the  actual  directions  of  lines, 
their  contrasts  and  their  repetitions,  exert  upon  the  mind 
certain  definite  influences.  You  will  observe  that  the 
basis  of  this  design  is  geometric,  as  are  nearly  all  the 
compositions  of  the  old  masters  and  of  most  modem 
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painters;  a  continual  shuffling  and  reshuffling  of  vertica], 
horizontal,  and  curved  lines;  a  building  of  them  up,  so 
as  to  approximate  to  various  geometrie  figures,  such  as 
the  circle,  the  angle,  the  triangle,  and  the  various  forms 
of  the  quadrilateral,  or  any  or  all  in  combination.  For 
some  psychological  reason,  perhaps  because  these  forms 
are  rudimentary  and  elemental,  they  are  instantly  satis- 
factory to  the  eye,  and  when  played  upon  by  such  a 
master  of  composition  as  Raphael  produce  the  highest 
kind  of  esthetic  enjoyment.' 

By  this  time  it  should  be  apparent  that  the  beauty  of 
Raphael's  picture  does  not  depend  primarily  upon  the 
expression  of  the  faces,  which  is  the  first  thing  that  many 
people  look  at,  nor,  indeed,  upon  any  or  all  of  the  figures, 
but  upon  what  artists  call  the  "  architectonics  "  of  the 
composition;  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  way  in  which  the 
parts  of  the  composition  are  built  up  into  a  unified  struc- 
tural design.  This,  apart  from  anything  to  do  with  the 
subject  or  with  the  actors  in  it,  moves  our  emotion  in  that 
abstract,  impersonal  way  that  the  sight  of  mountains, 
skies,  and  valleys,  or  the  roar  of  the  ocean  or  the  tinkle 
of  a  brook,  may  do.  "  The  play 's  the  thing,"  said  Ham- 
let; and  so  we  may  say  of  composition,  that  "  composi- 
tion is  the  thing."  It  is  the  framework,  the  anatomy, 
upon  which  the  artist  subsequently  overlays  his  refine- 
ments and  embellishments  of  color  and  expression. 

If  you  will  study  the  Madonna  degli  Anaidei,  you 
will  find  that  the  tenderness  of  the  Madonna's  face,  the 

'  The  student  would  do  well  to  study,  In  the  light  of  what  we  have  been 
considering,  every  illustration  in  this  book,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  trying 
to  discover  in  each  case  the  part  which  composition  plays  in  the  Impression 
of  the  whole  picture. 
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rapture  of  S.  John's,  and  the  noble  sweetness  of  S. 
Nicholas's  are  all  of  them  echoes  of  the  same  qualities 
expressed  in  the  whole  composition;  but  that  it  is  the 
actual  direction  of  the  lines,  the  shapes  of  the  full  and 
empty  spaces,  and  their  relation  to  one  another,  which 
make  the  chief  impression,  and  that  the  expression  of 
the  faces  is  only  a  subsidiary  detail,  just  as  you  are  im- 
pressed by  the  total  structure  of  some  great  building 
before  you  begin  to  apprehend  its  details. 

Perhaps  you  will  best  understand  the  meaning  and 
value  of  perfect  composition  by  contrasting  Raphael's 
picture  with  Wolgemuth's  Death  of  the  Virgin.  In  the 
latter  there  is  no  composition  in  the  sense  that  we  are 
using  the  word — that  is  to  say,  of  an  arrangement  care- 
fully planned  to  impress  us  by  its  abstract  qualities.  It 
presents  only  a  crowd  of  figures  more  or  less  naturaDy 
disposed.  Our  attention  is  not  engrossed  by  the  whole, 
but  scattered  over  the  parts. 

And  this  characteristic,  we  shall  find,  appears  to  a 
considerable  degree  in  all  German  art.  The  German 
race  has  an  instinctive  appetite  for  detail.  Its  scholars 
and  scientists  are  renowned  for  minute,  patient,  and 
thorough  research;  its  artists,  for  accurate  rendering  of" 
details.  But  this  often  leads  to  profuseness,  in  the  in- 
tricacy and  abundance  of  which  the  structural  dignity  of 
the  whole  is  apt  to  be  swallowed  up.  For  you  will  find, 
as  you  continue  your  studies,  that  there  is  even  more  art 
in  knowing  what  to  leave  out  than  in  knowing  what  to 
put  in;  that  simplification  of  the  parts  and  unity  of  the 
whole  are  the  characteristics  of  the  greatest  artists. 

Among  the  various  contrasts  which  are  presented  by 
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the  two  pictures,  one  may  be  singled  out.  Wolgemuth 
has  tried  to  represent  the  scene  naturally,  as  it  may  have 
happened,  and  has  introduced  around  the  Virgin  figures, 
studied  from  the  actual  men  who  walked  the  streets  of 
Nuremberg  in  his  day;  while  Raphael's  persons  are 
idealized  types  adapted  from  the  real  people  to  express 
the  idea  which  was  in  his  mind.  It  is  the  same  with  his 
arrangement  of  throne  and  arch  and  landscape.  The 
scene  is  not  a  real  one;  it  is  made  up  of  things  selected 
in  order  to  build  up  a  structure  of  effect  that  would 
suggest  to  our  mind  the  idea  which  was  in  his.  Here  is 
a  sharp  distinction  in  the  way  of  seeing  the  facts  of  na- 
ture. One  artist  sees  in  them  something  to  be  rendered 
as  accurately  as  possible;  the  other  extracts  from  them 
a  suggestion  on  which  he  may  found  some  fabric  of  his 
own  imagination.  From  the  one  we  get  an  impression 
of  reality  which  is  apt  to  go  no  further  than  the  mere 
recognition  of  the  facts;  from  the  other,  a  stimulus  to 
our  own  imagination.  One  form  of  art  chains  us  to 
earth,  the  other  aids  us  to  take  flight  as  far  as  our  ca- 
pacity permits  us. 

What  helped  to  form  Raphael's  ideal?  First  of  all, 
the  spirituality  of  Perugino's  pictures.  Then  he  visited 
Florence:  at  first  only  for  a  short  time,  but  before  he 
painted  the  Madonna  degli  Anstdei.  During  his  second 
and  longer  visit  he  became  intimate  with  the  work  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Fra  Bartolommeo.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  former  can  be  seen  in  the  mysterious 
beauty  of  the  face  in  the  Madonna  Gran  Duca;  that 
of  the  latter,  in  the  supremely  beautiful  composition  of 
Im  Belle  Jardinihre;  while  he  gained  also  a  freedom  and 
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greater  naturalness  in  the  drawing  of  his  figures,  and, 
through  his  friendship  with  the  famous  architect  Bra- 
mante,  a  higher  skill  in  the  rendering  of  architectural 
forms  and  a  deeper  feeling  for  their  grandeur.  In  fact, 
Raphael's  capacity  for  being  influenced  by  other  artists 
was  so  remarkable  that  he  has  been  called  the  "  Prince 
of  Plagiarists."  But  we  must  remember  that  the  re- 
proach which  nowadays  attaches  to  a  man's  making  use 
of  the  motives  of  others  cannot  be  extended  to  Raphael. 
The  artists  of  the  Renaissance  freely  borrowed  from  one 
another,  and  multiplied  certain  types  of  picture;  the 
innumerable  varieties,  for  example,  of  Madonna  En- 
throned having  a  family  resemblance.  Similarly  in 
Japan,  when  an  artist  had  mastered  the  rendering  of 
a  certain  object,  such  as  a  bird's  wing,  other  artists 
adopted  his  convention.  Why  should  every  one  go  back 
to  the  beginning  and  study  for  himself  what  had  been 
already  mastered?  Much  better  to  start  with  the  accu- 
mulated capital  of  previous  experience  and  knowledge, 
and,  if  the  student  has  any  originality  of  his  6wn,  draw 
from  it  a  heightened  dividend. 

It  was  so  with  Raphael,  To  whatever  he  took  from 
another  he  added  something  of  himself;  so  that,  though 
his  borrowings  were  continuous  and  varied,  he  enriched 
the  world  with  something  personal  and  new.  We  have 
seen  already  how  this  present  picture,  while  recalling 
Perugino,  represents  a  distinct  advance  on  that  artist's 
capacity;  and  when  he  went  to  Rome,  begged  by  Pope 
Julius  II  to  decorate  the  atanze,  or  official  chambers,  of 
the  Vatican,  the  composition  of  his  first  mural  painting, 
the  Disputdj  is  based  upon  a  previous  design  of  his 
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master,  yet  surpasses  in  its  completeness  of  decorative 
effect  anything  of  Perugino's.  In  Rome,  too,  he  had 
for  models  the  ampler  type  of  women  which  belongs  to 
the  south  of  Italy.  Consequently  his  work  becomes  dis- 
tinguished by  still  greater  freedom  and  bigness  of  style. 
And,  as  he  mixes  with  the  world  of  great  men  who 
thronged  the  Eternal  City,  two  other  things  are  notice- 
able: his  pictures  become  more  human:  the  Madonnas 
embrace  the  infant  Christ  with  the  love  of  human  mother- 
hood ;  and,  secondly,  he  is  filled  more  and  more  with  ardor 
for  the  antique. 

He  intersperses  religious  with  classic  subjects,  and 
treats  both  in  a  classic  spirit.  It  is  as  if  Virgil  had  come 
to  life  again,  but  this  time  as  a  painter,  whose  aim  was 
to  link  the  later  glories  of  the  Renaissance  with  the  early 
ones  of  Hellas;  to  make  the  legends  of  Hellas  live  again 
in  the  soul  of  the  Renaissance;  and  to  interpret  the 
stories  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  Hellenic  guise.  The 
beautiful  myths  of  Galatea,  of  Psyche  and  Venus,  once 
more  become  realities  visible  to  mortal  eyes;  Parnassus 
is  again  revealed;  but  now  amid  the  constellation  of 
Olympus  appear  the  stars  of  Italian  culture,  Dante, 
Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio;  and  in  silent  companionship 
with  them  are  the  mighty  ones  of  Athenian  thought, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and  others,  once 
more  returned  to  earth  and  assembled  beneath  the  arches 
of  a  noble  building  of  the  Renaissance.  Through  him 
the  beauty  of  the  antique  world  is  recovered  to  the  sight 
and  soul  of  the  modern. 

But  even  more  remarkable  is  what  Raphael  did  with 

that  other  great  volume  of  thought  which  had  taken  the 
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place  of  the  Hellenic.  He  not  only  started  afresh  the 
springs  of  Hellas,  but  that  vast  stream,  derived  from  the 
Hebrews,  which  had  flooded  Christian  Europe  he  con- 
ducted into  Hellenic  channels.  He  represented  the 
Bible  stories  in  Hellenic  settings,  retold  them,  as  I  have 
said,  in  the  manner  that  a  Virgil  might. 

When  you  remember  that  the  New  Learning  was  a  re- 
volt from  the  darkness  and  superstition  of  the  middle 
ages;  that  in  the  beauty  of  pagan  thought  the  beauty 
of  the  Christian  was  being  neglected;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, a  clash  between  the  two  might  have  ensued  in 
which  one  would  have  perished,  you  will  understand 
the  importance  of  what  Raphael  did.  As  a  gardener 
will  blend  the  pollen  of  two  kinds  of  flowers  and  produce 
a  third  which  unites  the  beauties  of  the  two,  so  Raphael 
blended  the  Hellenic  and  the  Christian  in  his  religious 
pictures;  and  this  new  ideal  so  captivated  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  world  that  for  over  three  hundred  years 
men  pictured  the  religious  story  to  their  eyes  and  minds 
through  the  Hellenic  atmosphere  in  which  Raphael  had 
placed  it.  It  was  not  until  painters  had  begun  to  value 
realism  overmuch,  to  be  more  concerned  with  represent- 
ing the  appearance  of  things  than  the  spirit  enshrined 
in  them,  that  they  protested  against  the  "  incongruity  " 
of  clothing  a  Jewish  flsherman  in  Hellenic  draperies. 

But  Raphael  himself  and  the  people  of  his  day  felt 
no  incongruity  in  this.  They  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  ideal  beauty  of  antique  sculpture,  and  of  the 
serene  elevation  of  Greek  thought;  crude  ideas  realisti- 
cally represented  were  intolerable  to  them.  Yet  there 
was  a  beauty  in  this  Christian  thought  at  least  as  ele- 
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vated  and  far  more  vital,  because  it  touched  the  human 
heart  of  man  in  its  relation  both  to  this  life  and  the 
future.    How  could  it  be  made  manifest? 

We  have  noted  already  Raphael's  method  and  its 
effect  upon  the  world  of  his  time,  continuing  to  our  own. 
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HOW  instantly  these  two  masterpieces,  Lieo- 
nardo's  Virgin  of  the  Rocks  and  Durer's  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi,  seize  our  attention;  yet 
how  differently  each  claims  our  interest!  In  a  general 
way,  the  difference  consists  in  this,  that  the  one  is  fuU 
of  mystery,  the  other  of  elew  statement  Leonardo  has 
imagined  a  scene  which  appeals  to  our  own  imagination; 
Diirer  has  invented  one  that  deUghts  our  understanding. 
The  former's  is  a  dream-picture,  the  latter's  a  wonder- 
fully natural  representation  of  an  actual  incident.  In  a 
word,  while  Diirer  has  tried  to  make  everything  plain 
to  our  eyes  and  understanding,  Leonardo  has  used  all 
his  effort  to  make  us  forget  the  facts  and  realize  the 
spirit  that  is  emhodied  in  them. 

This  contrast  would  alone  make  it  worth  while  to  com- 
pare the  two  pictures;  hut  there  are  other  reasons. 
These  two  men  were  contemporaries:  Durer,  the  great- 
est of  German  artists,  most  representative  of  the  Teu- 
tonic mind ;  Leonardo,  the  most  remarkable  example  of 
the  intellect  and  imagination  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
It  has  been  said  of  him  that  "  be  is  the  most  thou^tful 
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of  all  painters,  unless  it  be  Albrecht  DUrer."     So  the 
fitness  of  comparing  these  two  is  evident. 

Leonardo's  early  life  was  spent  in  Florence,  his  ma- 
turity in  Milan,  and  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  in 
France.  Diirer,  except  for  a  visit  of  two  years  to  Venice 
and  of  one  year  to  the  Netherlands,  remained  faithful 
to  Nuremberg,  the  city  of  his  birth. 

Leonardo's  teacher  was  Verroechio — first  a  goldsmith, 
then  a  painter  and  sculptor:  as  a  painter,  representative 
of  the  very  scientific  school  of  draftsmanship;  more  fa- 
mous as  a  sculptor,  being  the  creator,  as  we  remember, 
of  the  Colleoni  statue  at  Venice.  Durer  received  his 
first  lessons  from  his  father,  who  was  a  master-gold- 
smith; his  subsequent  training,  as  an  apprentice  in  the 
studio-workshop  of  Michael  Wolgemuth. 

Both  Leonardo  and  Durer  were  men  of  striking  phys- 
ical attractiveness,  great  charm  of  manner  and  conver- 
sation, and  mental  accomplishment,  being  well  grounded 
in  the  sciences  and  mathematics  of  the  day,  while  Leo- 
nardo was  also  a  gifted  musician.  The  skill  of  each  in 
draftsmanship  was  extraordinary;  shown  in  Leonardo's 
case  by  his  numerous  drawings  as  well  as  by  his  compar- 
atively few  paintings,  while  Diirer  is  even  more  cele- 
brated for  his  engravings  on  wood  and  copper  than  for 
his  paintings.  With  both,  the  skill  of  hand  is  at  the 
service  of  most  minute  observation  and  analytical  re- 
search into  the  character  and  structure  of  form.  Diirer, 
however,  had  not  the  feeling  for  abstract  beauty  and 
ideal  grace  that  Leonardo  possessed;  but  instead,  a  pro- 
found earnestness,  a  closer  interest  in  humanity,  and  a 
more  dramatic  invention. 
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This  sums  up  the  vital  difference  between  them;  and 
it  is  worth  while  to  consider,  first,  some  of  the  causes  of 
this  difference,  and,  secondly,  the  effects  of  it  as  illus- 
trated in  their  work,  in  respect  both  of  choice  of  subjects 
and  method  of  representing  them. 

No  doubt  it  is  true  that  genius  is  born,  not  made.  But 
while  it  is  a  mistake  to  try  and  discover  reasons  for  a 
man  being  a  genius,  it  is  proper  and  most  interesting 
to  note  how  his  genius  has  taken  on  a  certain  shape  and 
direction  as  a  result  of  his  environment. 

Now,  Diirer  was  bom  a  German ;  Leonardo  an  Ital- 
ian. A  great  deal  of  the  difference  between  the  ways  in 
which  the  genius  of  these  two  men  manifested  itself  may 
be  summed  up  in  this  statement.  The  Itahan  race, 
under  its  sunny  skies,  has  an  ingrained  love  of  beauty. 
The  German,  in  a  sterner  climate — "  How  I  shall  freeze 
after  this  sun,"  wrote  Durer  during  his  stay  in  Italy  to 
a  friend  in  Nuremberg — retains  to  this  day  the  energy 
that  carved  its  way  through  the  vast  forests  of  his  coun- 
try, and  some  of  the  gloomy  romance  that  haunted  their 
dark  shadows.  The  German  spirit  is  characterized  by  a 
"  combination  of  the  wild  and  rugged  with  the  homely 
and  tender,  by  meditative  depth,  enigmatic  gloom,  sin- 
cerity and  energy,  by  iron  diligence  and  discipline." 
Very  remarkable  qualities  these,  and  to  be  found  in 
Durer's  work,  which  is  the  reason  that  we  describe  him 
as  being  so  representative  of  the  Teutonic  race. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  difference  of  race  that  helped 
to  mold  the  genius  of  these  two  men  differently;  each 
was  a  manifestation  of  the  Renaissance  of  art  and  learn- 
ing which  was  spreading  over  Europe:  Leonardo  of 
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that  form  of  it  which  appeared  in  Italy,  and  Diirer  of 
that  which  was  beginning  to  appear  in  Germany.  Had 
Diirer  been  bom  in  Italy  and  reared  up  under  Italian  in- 
fluences, and  Leonardo's  life  been  associated  with  Ger- 
many, who  shall  say  what  a  difference  would  have  re- 
sulted to  the  work  of  each?  For  the  aim  and  character 
of  these  two  branches  of  the  Renaissance  were  very  dis- 
similar. 

The  Italian,  as  we  have  seen,  began  by  seeking  a 
return  to  truth  of  natural  form;  but  was  soon  influ- 
enced by  the  classic  remains,  which  abounded  in  Italy 
and  were  so  eagerly  searched  for  and  studied,  that  a 
worship  of  the  antique,  the  Roman  and  Greek,  absorbed 
men's  minds.  Raphael,  as  we  have  noted,  clothed  the 
story  of  the  Bible  in  classic  garb;  classic  myths,  classic 
thought  and  literature,  filled  the  imagination  of  the  ar- 
tists and  thinkers;  religion  and  a  revived  paganism 
skipped  hand  in  hand.  I  use  the  word  "  skipped,"  be- 
cause of  the  joy  which  possessed  the  Italians  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  early  sixteenth  centuries  in  the  new  realiza- 
tion of  their  racial  love  of  beauty.  Painter  after  painter  ■ 
before  Leonardo's  time  had  tried  to  give  expression  to 
it;  he  was  the  heir  of  their  endeavors  and  the  contem- 
porary of  a  number  of  gifted  men,  who  gathered  at 
Florence  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Medici  made 
it  a  reflection  of  what  Athens  had  been  under  Pericles. 

The  different  character  of  the  German  Renaissance 
we  shall  best  appreciate  by  noting  that  it  was  a  part  of 
the  great  movement  which  produced  Luther  and  the 
Reformation.  It  was  first  and  foremost  an  intellectual 
and  moral  revival;  in  time  to  be  the  parent  of  that  civil 
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and  religious  liberty  which  was  to  reshape  a  large  portion 
of  the  world.  And  intimately  identified  with  this  move- 
ment was  the  printing-press. 

Diirer  was  a  great  admirer  of  Luther;  and  in  his  own 
work  is  the  equivalent  of  what  was  mighty  in  the  Re- 
former. It  is  very  serious  and  sincere;  very  human,  and 
addressed  to  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  the  masses 
of  the  people.  And  he  had  a  particular  chance  of  reach- 
ing them,  for  Nuremberg  under  the  enterprise  of  Ko- 
burger,  a  "  prince  of  booksellers,"  as  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries called  him,  had  become  a  great  center  of 
printing  and  the  chief  distributer  of  books  throughout 
Europe.  Consequently  the  arts  of  engraving  upon 
wood  and  copper,  which  may  be  called  the  pictorial 
branch  of  printing,  were  much  encouraged.  Of  this 
opportunity  Diirer  took  full  advantage.  He  outdis- 
tanced all  his  predecessors  in  the  art  and  brought  it,  at 
one  bound,  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection  that  his  work 
was  eagerly  welcomed  even  in  Italy,  where  pirated 
editions  of  his  prints  were  pubhshed,  and  to-day  he  ranks 
first  among  wood-engravers  and  by  the  side  of  Rem- 
brandt in  engraving  upon  copper.  Let  us  note  the  prac- 
tical result  of  this  upon  his  work  as  an  artist. 

Engraving  as  compared  with  painting  is  a  popular 
art ;  many  printings  can  be  made  from  one  plate  or  block 
and  at  comparatively  slight  cost,  so  that  the  artist's  work 
reaches  a  great  number  of  persons.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  this  might  affect  the  character  of  his  work:  leading 
him  to  choose  subjects  with  which  the  people  were  fa- 
miliar; to  treat  them  in  a  way  that  should  secure  their 
interest— that  is  to  say,  with  simple  directness  and  pre- 
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cision,  and  with  dramatic  earnestness  that  should  appeal 
at  once  to  the  intelligence  and  the  heart.  That  these 
qualities  are  characteristic  of  all  Durer's  work,  his  paint- 
ings and  engravings  alike,  may  well  have  been  due,  in 
part  at  least,  to  his  experience  in  the  latter  medium.  But 
probably  it  would  be  more  true  to  say  that  because  these 
qualities  were  inherent  in  his  personal  character,  they 
were  reflected  in  his  work  and  drew  him  particularly 
toward  engraving. 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  for  pictures  to  be  simple, 
precise,  direct,  and  even  dramatic,  yet  very  common- 
place. This  Diirer's  work  never  was ;  and  that  he  con- 
trived to  make  it  so  homely  and  natural  and  yet  always 
dignifled  is  because  he  was  a  genius,  which  is  no  more 
to  be  explained  and  accounted  for  in  his  case  than  in 
Shakspere's. 

That  he  did  not  possess,  as  well,  the  gift  of  ideal 
beauty  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  we  have  already  noticed, 
—that  the  Renaissance  in  Germany  was  more  a  moral 
and  intellectual  than  an  artistic  movement, — and  partly 
to  Northern  conditions.  For  the  feeling  for  ideal  grace 
and  beauty  is  fostered  by  the  study  of  the  human  form; 
and  this  has  been  most  flourishing  in  those  Southern 
countries,  such  as  Greece  and  Italy,  where  the  climate 
favors  a  free,  open-air  life.  In  the  Northern  countries, 
clothes,  being  more  necessary,  assume  a  greater  impor- 
tance. They  are  a  very  important  feature  in  this  picture 
of  Durer's,  and  recall  the  elaborate  costumes  in  those 
which  we  have  examined  by  Van  Eyck  and  Memling. 
Nuremberg,  as  we  have  remarked,  was  on  one  of  the 
highways  of  travel  between  Italy  and  the  cities  of  the 
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North  Sea,  but,  while  commerce  was  passing  freely  in 
both  directions,  the  influence  upon  painting  came  to 
Germany  chiefly  from  Flanders.  As  there,  so  in  Ger- 
many, painting  was  closely  allied  with  the  decorative  > 
crafts,  and  the  painters  delighted  in  the  portrayal  of  ) 
fabrics,  metal,  and  woodwork.  In  this  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  we  can  detect  at  once  the  same  fondness  for  de- 
picting stuffs,  embroidery,  and  objects  of  curious  and 
beautiful  workmanship  as  in  Van  Eyck's  Virgin  and 
Donor;  and  in  the  originals  there  is  apparent,  not  only 
a  similar  skill  in  minute  and  elaborate  details,  but  also 
a  corresponding  use  of  strong,  rich  coloring.  But,  while 
it  was  from  Flanders  that  Diirer  derived  his  style  in 
painting,  he  passed  beyond  his  exemplars  in  the  variety 
and  scope  of  his  skill  and  in  mental  and  moral  force. 

In  the  first  place,  no  one  has  excelled  him  in  delineat- 
ing textures.  You  may  see  in  this  picture  with  what  truth 
the  different  surfaces  of  wood,  stone,  hair,  fur,  feather, 
metal-work,  embroidery,  and  so  on  are  represented. 
This  skill  in  textures  is  even  more  wonderfully  exhibited 
in  the  black  and  white  lines  of  his  engravings.  But  the 
point  particularly  to  be  noted  is  that  his  genius  does  not 
stop  short  with  the  skill ;  back  of  it  is  a  great  force  of 
intellectual  and  moral  intention.  He  has  the  artist's  love 
of  the  appearance  of  things,  but  he  uses  every  object, 
not  merely  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  pleasure  of  rep- 
resenting it,  but  that  it  may  enhance  and  intensify  the 
main  motive  of  his  subject.  On  this  occasion  it  is  to 
contrast  the  splendor  of  the  visitors  from  the  East  with 
the  lowliness  of  the  Mother  and  Child,  and  with  the 
meanness  of  their  surroundings;  to  contrast  the  harsh- 
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ness  of  the  ruins  with  the  dignity  of  the  Mother,  the 
innocent  sweetness  of  the  Babe,  and  the  profound  rever- 
ence of  the  Wise  Men.  He  makes  the  scene  impress 
us  so  deeply:  in  the  first  place,  because  he  reahzed  it 
himself  so  deeply,  tenderly,  reverentially,  and  power- 
fully in  his  own  mind;  and,  secondly,  because  he  has 
given  to  each  figure  and  to  every  object  its  own  quality 
and  degree  of  character.  He  felt,  and  could  convey  to 
others,  the  significance  of  form;  by  which  term  I  am 
trying  to  express  two  things. 

First  there  is  In  the  character  of  objects — their  color, 
shape,  hardness  or  softness,  dullness  or  brilliance— a  ca- 
pacity to  arouse  our  enjoyment.  They  excite  especially 
what  has  been  called  our  "tactile  "  sense;  that  is  to  say, 
the  pleasure  we  get  from  actually  handling  things,  or 
from  having  them  represented  to  us  in  so  real  a  way 
that  we  can  imagine  what  would  be  the  pleasurable  sen- 
sation of  touching  them.  But  there  is  another  way  in 
which  objects  may  be  significant.  For  example,  the 
things  in  our  houses  mean  more  to  us  than  they  would 
if  we  saw  them  set  on  a  shelf  in  a  shop  window.  In  the 
latter  case  we  enjoy  only  their  appearance;  in  the  other 
they  are  a  part  of  our  lives.  Just  in  the  same  manner 
objects  may  be  arranged  in  a  painting  so  as  to  interest 
us  only  by  their  appearance,  or  in  such  a  way  that  they 
are  an  actual  part  of  the  life  of  the  picture. 

This  is  a  distinction  that  it  is  worth  while  to  grasp, 
and  no  one  can  better  help  us  to  do  so  than  Diirer. 
We  know  at  once  that  this  Adoration  of  the  Magi  im- 
presses us,  and,  when  we  study  it,  we  discover  that  the 
secret  of  its  impressiveness  is  the  extraordinary  sig- 
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'  nificance  whidi  the  artist  has  given  to  external  ap- 
pearances. 

Here  is  the  point  at  which  the  genius  of  Diirer  and 
that  of  Leonardo,  similar  in  many  respects,  branch  out 
like  a  Y  into  separate  directions.  It  is  not  with  the  ex- 
ternal significance  of  objects,  but  with  their  inward  and 
spiritual  significance,  that  Leonardo  was  occupied.  A 
glance  at  the  Virgin  of  the  Rocks '  is  sufficient  to  make 
us  feel  that  the  artist  is  not  trying  to  impress  us  with  ex- 
ternal appearances.  The  outlines  of  his  figures  are  not 
emphasized  as  in  Diirer's  picture;  the  cavern  curiously 
formed  of  basaltic  rock,  and  the  Uttle  peep  beyond  of 
a  rocky  landscape  and  a  winding  stream,  the  group  of 
figures  in  the  foreground  by  the  side  of  a  pool  of  water 
—all  are  seen  as  through  a  veil  of  shadowy  mist.  They 
may  be  real  enough,  but  far  removed  from  the  touch  of 
man;  less  visible  to  eye-sight  than  to  soul-sight.  It  was 
the  passion  of  Leonardo's  existence  to  peer  into  the  mys- 
teries and  secrets  of  nature  and  life.  He  was  at  once 
an  artist  and  a  man  of  science;  turning  aside,  for  a  time, 
from  painting  to  build  canals,  to  contrive  engines  of  war, 
to  make  mechanical  birds  which  flew  and  animals  which 
walked;  while  the  range  of  his  speculations  included  a 
foresight  of  the  possibilities  of  steam  and  of  balloons,  a 
discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  a  rediscovery  of 
the  principles  of  the  lever  and  of  hydrauUcs.    Mathe- 

"  matieian,  chemist,  machinist,  and  physiologist,  geologist, 
geographer,  and  astronomer,  he  was  also  a  supreme  ar- 

*  This  illnstiaboo  is  reprodiiced  from  the  pictuie  ia  the  Louvre.  There  is 
mnotbet  exuuple  of  the  sut^ect  in  the  Nattonal  Gallery,  which  is  r^arded 
by  the  majoril}'  of  critics  as  a  replica  of  the  Louttc  picture  executed  hj 
another  haod,  probably  under  Leonardo's  superrinoD. 
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tist.  And  always  it  was  the  truth,  just  beyond  the 
common  experience  of  man,  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  na- 
ture or  dimly  discerned  in  the  mind  of  man,  that  he 
strove  to  reach.  Partly  he  grasped  it,  partly  it  eluded 
him ;  much  of  his  life  was  spent  in  restless  striving  after 
the  unattainable;  so  to  him  life  presented  itself  as  a  com- 
promise between  certainty  and  uncertainty,  between 
fact  and  conjecture;  between  truth  that  is  clearly  seen 
and  truth  that  is  only  felt.  And  in  his  pictures  it  was 
this  mingling  of  certainty  and  elusiveness  that  he  sought 
to  express. 

The  means  he  employed  were,  first,  extreme  delicacy 
and  precision  in  the  study  and  representation  of  form, 
and  then  a  veiling  of  all  in  a  gossamer  web  of  chiaros- 
curo. He  did  not  invent  the  principles  of  light  and 
shade  in  painting,  but  he  was  the  first  to  make  them  a 
source  of  poetical  and  emotional  effect.  Others  had  used 
chiaroscuro  to  secure  the  modeling  of  form  by  the  con- 
trast of  light  upon  the  raised  parts  with  shadow  on  those 
farther  from  the  eye;  but  Leonardo  was  the  first  to  no- 
tice that  in  nature  this  contrast  is  not  a  violent  one, 
but  made  up  of  most  delicate  gradations,  so  that  the 
light  slides  into  the  dark  and  the  dark  creeps  into  the 
light,  and  even  the  darkest  part  is  not  opaque,  but  loose 
and  penetrable.  In  making  this  discovery  he  discovered 
also  that  the  general  tint  of  an  object— the  "  local " 
color,  as  the  artists  call  it— gradually  changes  in  tone 
as  the  object  recedes  from  the  eye,  owing  to  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  intervening  atmosphere.  By  repre- 
senting in  paint  these  delicate  gradations  of  light  and 
shade  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  subtlety  of  modeling 
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that  has  never  been  surpassed;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  successive  layers  or  planes  of  tone  reproduce  in  his 
pictures  the  effert  of  nature's  atmosphere. 

Nature's,  observe;  because  other  artists  of  his  time 
introduced  an  atmosphere  of  their  own,  bathing  the  fig- 
ures, very  often,  in  a  golden  glow  which  they  obtained 
by  washing  a  glaze  over  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  pic- 
ture; very  beautiful,  but  quite  arbitrary  and  conven- 
tional. Leonardo,  however,  like  Masaccio,  imitated  the 
effects  of  real  atmosphere,  in  which  he  anticipated,  as 
we  shall  see,  the  nature  study  of  Velasquez. 

How  subtle  Leonardo's  effect?  were  may  be  noted  in 
this  picture;  for  example,  in  the  modeling  and  fore- 
shortening of  the  limbs  of  the  two  infants,  so  exquisitely 
soft  as  well  as  firm,  and  in  the  lovely  mystery  of  the 
faces  of  the  Virgin  and  Angel.  The  latter  belong  to  the 
same  type  as  his  portrait  of  Monna  Lisa:  oval  faces 
with  broad,  high  foreheads;  dreamy  eyes  beneath  droop- 
ing lids;  a  smile  very  sweet  and  a  little  sad,  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  conscious  superiority.  For  as  he  searched 
nature  for  her  mysteries,  so  he  scanned  the  face  of  wo- 
man to  discover  the  inward  beauty  that  was  mirrored  in 
the  outward.  He  made  woman  the  sjonbol  of  what 
beauty  and  the  search  for  beauty  meant  to  himself,  add- 
ing that  infinitesimal  touch  of  scomf  ulness,  in  acknow- 
ledgment that,  after  all  his  strivings  to  know  and  capture 
beauty,  its  deepest  secret  eluded  him.  Much  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  the  search  after  what  eluded  him;  he  loved 
more  to  reflect  and  study  than  to  put  his  ideas  into 
actual  shape. 

So,  while  he  and  Diirer  were  alike  in  moral  and  intel- 
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lectual  greatness,  in  their  eager  study  of  nature  and  in 
the  elevation  of  their  art,  each  had  a  different  ideal  which 
led  them  very  far  apart  in  the  final  character  of  their 
work.  Durer's  is  full  of  the  meaning  of  appearances,\ 
Leonardo's  of  the  mystery  that  hes  behind  them;  the\ 
former  is  vigorous,  direct,  and  powerfully  arresting,  the 
latter  sensitive,  strangely  alluring,  but  baffling  and 
elusive. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

TIZIJNO  VECELLI  (TITIAN)    HANS  HOLBEIN  THE  YOUNOER 

U77.1576  1497-1543 

Italian  School  of  Venice  German  School  of  Augsburg 

IT  is  because  of  the-  diflference  between  these  two 
wonderful  portraits — Titian's  Man  with  ike  Glove 
and  Portrait  of  Georg  Gyze  by  Hans  Holhein  the 
Younger— that  it  is  interesting  to  compare  them.  In 
doing  so  we  shall  contrast  not  only  the  diflference  in  the 
personalities  of  these  two  artists,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  worked,  but  also  the  diflference  of  their 
points  of  view  and  consequently  of  their  methods.  Let 
us  begin  by  studying  the  second  diiFerence,  to  an  under- 
standing of  which  the  pictures  themselves  will  direct  us. 

If  we  should  try  to  sum  up  in  one  word  the  impression 
produced  by  each,  might  we  not  say,  "  How  noble  the 
Titian  is;  the  Holbein  how  intimate" "i  Both  the  origi- 
nals are  young  men:  Titian's  unmistakably  an  aristo- 
crat, but  with  no  clue  given  as  to  who  or  what  he  was; 
Holbein's  a  German  merchant  resident  in  London, 
whose  name  is  recorded  in  the  address  of  the  letter  in 
his  hand,  and  who  is  surrounded  by  the  accompaniments 
of  his  daily  occupation.  Presently  we  shall  find  out 
something  about  the  nature  of  his  occupations;  mean- 
while we  have  surprised  him  in  the  privacy  of  his  oflSce, 
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and  are  already  interested  in  him  as  an  actual  man,  who 
lived  and  worked  over  three  hundred  years  ago,  and 
very  interested  also  in  the  objects  that  surround  him. 
We  note  already  that  the  flowers  in  the  vase  are  just 
like  the  carnations  of  our  own  day,  but  that  the  character 
of  his  correspondence  is  very  different.  Evidently  he  is 
a  prosperous  man,  but  compare  the  fewness  of  his  letters 
with  the  packet  which  one  morning's  mail  would  bring 
to  a  modern  merchant.  Each  is  fastened  with  a  band 
of  paper,  held  in  place  by  a  seal;  he  has  just  broken  the 
band  of  the  newly  arrived  letter;  his  own  seal  is  among 
the  objects  that  lie  on  the  table.  But  I  interrupt  the 
fascinating  examination  of  these  details  to  ask  whether 
we  do  not  feel  already  that  we  are  growing  intimate  with 
the  man. 

Can  we  feel  the  same  toward  the  Man  with  the  Glove? 
Certainly,  when  we  have  once  possessed  ourselves  of  the 
appearance  of  this  man's  face,  we  shall  not  forget  it. 
But  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  knowing  the  man 
as  a  man.  There  is  something,  indeed,  in  the  grave,  al- 
most sad,  expression  of  the  face  which  forbids,  rather 
than  invites,  intimacy.  He,  too,  seems  to  have  been  sur- 
prised in  his  privacy;  but  he  is  occupied,  not  with  his  af- 
fairs, as  Georg  Gyze  is,  but  with  his  thoughts.  It  is 
not  the  man  in  his  every-day  character  with  whom  we 
have  become  acquainted;  indeed,  it  is  not  with  the  man 
himself  that  we  grow  familiar,  but  with  some  mood  of  a 
man,  or,  rather,  with  some  reflection  in  him  of  the  artist's 
mood  at  the  time  he  painted  him. 

For  Titian  found  in  the  original  of  this  portrait  a  sug- 
gestion to  himself  of  something  stately  and  aloof  from 
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common  things;  he  made  his  picture  interpret  this  mood 
of  feeling;  he  may  have  been  more  interested  in  this 
than  in  preserving  a  likeness  of  the  man;  we  may  even 
doubt  whether  the  man  was  actually  like  this.  Certainly, 
this  could  not  have  been  his  every-day  aspect,  in  which 
he  appeared  while  going  about  whatever  his  occupation 
in  life  may  have  been;  it  is  one  abstracted  from  the  usual, 
an  altogether  very  choice  aspect,  in  which  what  is  noblest 
in  his  nature  is  revealed  without  the  disturbance  of  any 
other  condition. 

It  is,  in  fact,  an  idealized  portrait.  In  which  everything 
is  made  to  contribute  to  the  wonderful  calm  and  dignity 
of  the  mood.  The  name  of  the  original  has  not  been 
handed  down ;  there  is  no  clue  to  who  or  what  this  man 
was— only  this  wonderful  expression  of  feeling;  and,  as 
that  itself  is  so  abstract,  exalted,  ideahzed,  baffling  de- 
scription, posterity  has  distinguished  this  picture  from 
others  by  the  vague  title,  Man  with  the  Glove. 

Here,  then,  is  another  distinction  between  these  pic- 
tures of  Titian's  and  Holbein's.  The  treatment  of  the 
former  is  idealistic,  of  the  other  realistic.  Both  these  ar- 
tists were  students  of  nature,  seeking  their  inspiration 
from  the  world  of  men  and  things  that  passed  before 
their  eyes.  But  Holbein  painted  the  thing  as  it  appealed 
to  his  eye,  Titian  as  it  appealed  to  his  mind;  Holbein 
found  sufficient  enjoyment  in  the  truth  of  facts  as  they 
were,  Titian  in  the  suggestion  that  they,  gave  him  for 
creating, visions  of  his  own  imagination;  the  one  viewed 
the  world  objectively  and  was  a  realist,  the  other  sub- 
jectively and  idealized. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  distinction  not  confined  to  these 
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two  artists.  Indeed,  all  the  comparison  we  have  been ' 
making  between  their  respective  points  of  view  is  of 
■  general  application.  The  distinction  between  the  sub- 
jective, universal,  and  Idealistic  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
objective,  particular,  and  realistic  on  the  other,  repeat- 
edly confronts  us  in  the  study  of  art.  In  fact,  every 
artist  illustrates  either  one  or  other  of  these  points  of 
view,  or,  more  usually,  a  combination  of  the  two:  hence, 
to  appreciate  the  work  of  various  men,  it  is  necessary  to 
grow  to  a  clear  understanding  of  these  contrasts  and  of 
the  innumerable  degrees  to  which  they  may  shade  into 
each  other.  So  large  a  subject  cannot  be  exhausted  by 
the  comparison  of  any  two  pictures;  yet  from  these 
by  Titian  and  Holbein  a  considerable  insight  may  be 
gained. 

In  what  respect  was  Holbein  a  realist?  In  our  study 
of  art  we  should  be  very  distrustful  of  words.  We  can- 
not do  without  them,  but  must  remember  that  they  have 
no  value  of  themselves;  that  they  are  orAy  valuable  as 
far  as  they  provide  a  shorthand  expression  of  some  idea. 
The  idea,  and  not  the  word  In  which  it  is  clothed,  is  the 
important  thing;  but  unfortunately  a  word  cannot  have 
the  completeness  and  finality  of  a  mathematical  formula. 
In  arithmetic,  for  instance,  2X2=4  is  universally  true; 
but  in  the  world  of  ideas  there  are  so  many  "  ifs  and 
ans  "  that  the  exact  statement  is  impossible.  So  beware 
of  words,  and,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  phrases, 
try  to  think  into  and  all  around  the  thought  that  is  be- 
hind the  phrase. 

What,  then,  is  a  realist?  Naturally,  one  who  repre- 
sents things  as  they  really  are.  But  can  anybody  do 
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that?  If  ten  men  the  equals  of  Holhein  in  obsen'ation 
and  skill  of  hand  had  sat  down  beside  him  to  paint  the 
portrait  of  Georg  Gj'ze  and  his  surroundings,  would 
their  pictures  have  been  identical  ?  Could  even  any  two 
men,  wxirking  independently,  have  painted  the  ink-pot 
alone  so  that  the  two  representations  would  be  identical  ? 
Have  any  two  men  exactly  similar  capacity  of  eyesight ; 
and,  if  they  have,  will  they  also  have  exactly  identical 
minds?  The  fact  is,  a  man  can  draw  an  ink-stand  only 
as  its  appearance  physically  afTects  his  eye  and  makes  a 
mental  impression  on  his  brain.  In  other  words,  objects, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  have  no  independent  reality ; 
you  cannot  say,  "  This  is  what  an  apple  really  looks 
like,"  but  only,  "  This  is  bow  it  presents  itself  real  to 
me."  The  personal  equation  intervenes;  that  is  to  say, 
the  personal  limitation  of  each  individual. 

So,  in  the  strict  sense  of  representing  an  object  as  it 
really  is,  no  painter  can  be  a  realist ;  while,  in  the  general 
sense  of  representing  an  object  as  it  seems  real  to  bis 
eye  and  brain,  every  painter  may  be  called  a  realist. 
Then  how  shall  we  discover  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"realist"  as  used  in  painting?  Let  us  look  for  an  ex- 
planation in  the  two  pictures. 

Both  painters  represented  what  seemed  real  to  them ; 
but  do  we  not  observe  that,  while  Titian  was  chiefly  oc- 
cupied with  the  impression  produced  upon  his-jnind,  it 
was  the  impression  made  upon  the  eye  which  gave 
greater  delight  to  Holbein  ?  No  man  who  did  not  love 
the  appearances  of  things  would  have  painted  them  with 
so  loving  a  patience.  While  to  Titian  the  thing  which 
appeared  most  real  about  this  man,  the  thing  most  worth 
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his  while  to  paint,  was  the  impression  made  upon  his 
mind,  so  that  what  he  painted  is  to  a  very  large  extent  a 
reflection  of  himself,  a  mood  of  his  own  subjectivity, 
Holbein  concentrated  the  whole  of  himself  upon  the  ob- 
jects before  him.  His  attitude  of  mind  was  objective. 
His  intention  was  simply  to  paint  Georg  Gyze  as  he  was 
known  to  his  contemporaries— a  merchant  at  his  office 
table,  with  all  the  things  about  him  that  other  visitors  to 
the  room  would  observe  and  grow  to  associate  with  the 
personality  of  Gyze  himself. 

We  may  gather,  therefore,  that  realism  is  an  attitude 
of  mind;  one  that  makes  the  painter  subordinate  himself 
and  his  own  personal  feelings  to  the  study  of  what  is 
presented  to  his  eye;  which  makes  him  rejoice  in  the  ap- 
pearances of  things  and  discover  in  each  its  peculiar 
quality  of  beauty;  which  makes  him  content  to  paint  life 
simply  as  it  manifests  itself  to  his  eye,  to  be  indeed  a 
faithful  mirror  of  the  world  outside  himself. 

It  is  not  because  Holbein  was  a  realist  that  he  is  cele- 
brated, but  because  of  the  kind  of  realist  he  was.  You 
will  find  that  realism  often  runs  to  commonplace;  a  man 
may  see  chiefly  with  his  eye  because  he  has  little  mind  to 
see  with ;  may  take  a  delight  in  the  obviousness  of  facts 
because  he  has  no  imagination;  the  material  appeals  to 
him  more  than  the  spiritual.  But  Holbein  was  a  man  of 
mind,  who  attracted  the  friendship  of  Erasmus,  the 
greatest  scholar  of  his  age ;  and  he  brought  this  power 
of  mind  to  the  enforcing  of  his  eye.  The  result  is  that 
the  number  and  diversity  of  the  objects  in  this  portrait 
do  not  distract  our  attention  from  the  man,  but  rather 
seem  to  increase  our  acquaintance  with  his  character  and 
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disposition.  We  recognize  the  order  and  refinement 
which  surround  him,  and  find  a  reflection  of  them  in  his 
face.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  examine  the  details, 
we  find  each  in  its  way  exquisitely  rendered;  for,  as  I 
have  said,  Holbein  loved  things  of  delicate  and  skilful 
workmanship,  and  left  many  designs  for  sword-scab- 
bards, dagger-sheaths,  goblets,  and  goldsmith's  work. 

Yet  compared  with  the  elaborated  detail  of  Holbein's 
portrait,  how  large,  simple,  and  grand  is  the  composition 
of  Titian's!  The  aim  of  the  one  artist  was  to  put  in 
everything  that  was  possible  without  injury  to  the  total 
effect;  of  the  other  to  leave  out  everything  but  what  was 
essential.  Holbein's  picture  is  a  triumph  of  well-con- 
trolled elaboration ;  Titian's  of  simplification.  I  hope  to 
show  further  that  this  distinction  is  characteristic  of  the 
personality  of  these  two  men;  but,  for  the  present,  let 
us  notice  how  completely  each  method  suits  the  character 
of  the  subject:  the  man  of  affairs,  calm  and  collected 
amid  a  quantity  of  detail,  the  man  of  contemplation, 
aloof  from  every  distraction. 

That  Holbein  painted  all  these  details  because  he  felt 
them  to  be  really  part  of  the  personality  of  Gyze  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  though  he  loves  to  intro- 
duce little  objects  of  choice  workmanship,  his  treatment 
of  the  portrait  of  a  scholar  like  Erasmus  is  very  large 
and  simple.  Yet  even  then  there  is  a  minuteness  of  fin- 
ish in  the  modeling  of  the  flesh  and  in  the  painting  of 
the  hair  and  costume,  which  might  easily  be  niggling 
and  trivial,  but  that  in  Holbein's  case  it  is  only  part  of  the 
singular  penetration  of  his  observation  and  extraordi- 
nary manual  delicacy,  brought  to  the  rendering  of  some- 
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thing  which  he  has  studied  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
manhood. 

Yet  the  breadth  and  simplification  of  Holbein  are  not 
like  Titian's,  being  simply  and  sweetly  dignified,  where 
Titian's  are  majestically  grand.  Turn  again  to  theMan 
with  the  Glove.  Shut  out  with  your  fingers,  first  one  of 
the  hands,  then  the  other,  and  then  the  sweep  of  shirt, 
and  notice  each  time  how  the  balance  and  dignity  of  the 
composition  are  thereby  destroyed;  for  its  magic  consists 
in  the  exact  placing  of  the  lighter  spots  against  the  gen- 
eral darkness  of  the  whole.  By  this  time  we  realize  that 
the  fascination  of  this  portrait  is  not  only  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  face  and  in  the  wonderful  eyes,  but  also  in 
the  actual  pattern  of  light  and  dark  in  the  composition. 
Then,  taking  the  face  as  the  source  and  nucleus  of  the 
impression  which  the  picture  makes,  we  note  how  the  sht 
of  the  open  doublet  echoes  the  piercing  directness  of  the 
gaze;  how  the  expression  of  the  right  hand  repeats  its 
acute  concentration,  while  the  left  has  an  ease  and  ele- 
gance of  gesture  which  correspond  with  the  grand  and 
gracious  poise  of  the  whole  picture. 

Grand  and  gracious  poise !  Not  altogether  an  unapt 
characterization  of  Titian  himself.  At  once  a  genius 
and  a  favorite  of  fortune,  he  moved  through  his  long  life 
of  pomp  and  splendor  serene  and  self-contained.  He 
was  of  old  family,  born  at  Pieve  in  the  mountain  district 
of  Cadore.  By  the  time  that  he  was  eleven  years  old  his 
father,  Gregorio  di  Conte  Vecelli,  recognized  that  he 
was  destined  to  be  a  painter  and  sent  him  to  Venice, 
where  he  became  the  pupil,  first  of  Gentile  Bellini,  and 
later  of  the  latter's  brother,  Giovanni.  Then  he  worked 
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with  the  great  artist  Giorgione.  From  the  first,  indeed, 
he  enjoyed  every  privilege  that  an  artist  of  his  time  could 
desire.  The  Doge  and  Council  of  Venice  recognized  his 
abiUty;  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara  and  Mantua  followed  suit; 
and,  as  the  years  went  on,  kings,  popes,  and  emperors 
were  his  friends  and  patrons.  In  his  home  at  Biri,  a 
suburb  of  Venice,  from  which  in  one  direction  the  snow- 
clad  Alps  are  visible  and  in  the  other  the  soft  luxuriance 
of  the  Venetian  Lagoon,  he  maintained  a  princely  house- 
hold, associating  with  the  greatest  and  most  accom- 
plished men  of  Venice,  working  on  until  he  had  reached 
within  a  year  of  a  century  of  life.  Even  then  it  was 
no  ordinary  ailment,  but  the  visitation  of  the  plague, 
that  carried  him  off;  and  such  was  the  honor  in  which  he 
was  held,  that  the  law  against  the  burial  of  the  plague- 
stricken  in  a  church  was  overruled  in  his  case  and  he  was 
laid  in  the  tomb  which  he  had  prepared  for  himself  in  the 
great  Church  of  the  Frari. 

No  artist's  life  was  so  completely  and  sustainedly  su- 
perb; and  such,  too,  is  the  character  of  his  work.  He  was 
great  in  portraiture,  in  landscape,  in  the  painting  of  re- 
ligious and  mythological  subjects.  In  any  one  of  these 
departments  others  have  rivaled  him,  but  his  glory  is  that 
he  attained  to  an  eminence  in  all ;  he  was  an  artist  of  uni- 
versal gifts,— an  all-embracing  genius,  equable,  serene, 
majestic. 

The  genius  of  Holbein  also  blossomed  early.  His 
native  dty  of  Augsburg  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  its 
greatness;  on  the  highroad  between  Italy  and  the  North, 
the  richest  commercial  city  in  Germany,  the  frequent 
halting-place  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  His  father, 
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Hans  Holbein  the  Elder,  was  himself  a  painter  of 
merit,  and  took  the  son  into  his  studio.  A  book  of 
sketches  made  during  this  period  by  the  young  Hans, 
preserved  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  shows  that  he  was  al- 
ready a  better  draftsman  than  his  father.  In  1515,  when 
he  was  eighteen  years  old,  he  moved  to  Basel,  the  center 
of  learning,  whose  boast  was  that  every  house  in  it  con- 
tained at  least  one  learned  man.  Here  he  won  the 
friendship  and  patronage  of  the  great  printer  Froben 
and  the  burgomaster  Jacob  Meyer.  For  the  former's 
books  he  designed  woodcuts ;  for  the  latter  he  painted  a 
portrait,  and,  later,  the  famous  Meyer  Madonna.  In  this 
the  Virgin  is  represented  as  standing,  and  the  Meyer 
family  kneeling :  the  father  and  his  two  sons  on  the  right, 
and  opposite  to  them  his  deceased  first  wife  and  his  then 
living  second  wife  and  only  daughter.  In  1520,  the  year 
of  Luther's  excommunication,  he  was  admitted  to  citi- 
zenship at  Basel  and  to  membership  in  the  painters' 
guild:  sufficient  testimony,  as  he  was  only  twenty-three, 
to  his  unusual  abiUty. 

In  that  same  year  Erasmus  returned  to  Basel,  and 
accepted  the  post  of  editor  and  publisher's  reader  to  his 
friend  Froben.  Erasmus  spoke  no  modem  language 
except  his  native  Dutch,  and  Holbein  seems  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  Latin,  yet  a  friendship  sprang  up  between 
the  two,  and  the  artist  designed  the  woodcuts  for  the 
scholar's  satirical  book,  "  The  Praise  of  Folly,"  and 
painted  his  portrait.  About  this  time  he  made  the  fa- 
mous series  of  designs  of  the  Dance  of  Death;  the  draw- 
ings of  which  were  so  minute  and  full  of  detail  that  when 
Hans  Liitzelberger,  their  engraver,  died  in  1527,  it  was 
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ten  years  before  another  wood-engraver  could  be  found 
sufficiently  skilled  to  render  the  action  and  expression  of 
the  tiny  figures. 

But  book  illustration  was  poorly  paid  and  the  times 
were  lean  ones  for  the  painter,  since  the  spread  of  the 
Reformation  had  cut  off  the  demand  for  church  pic- 
tures. Holbein  found  himself  in  need  of  money,  and 
accordingly,  by  the  advice  of  Erasmus,  set  out  for  Lon- 
don with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  scholar  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  the  King's  Chancellor. 

"  Master  Haunce,"  as  the  English  called  him,  arrived 
in  England  toward  the  close  of  1526.  The  London  of 
that  day  presented  some  crude  contrasts.  Side  by  side 
with  buildings  of  Gothic  architecture  had  arisen  later 
ones  of  Renaissance  design,  but  the  average  houses  were 
still  of  wood  and  mud,  huddled  together  in  very  narrow 
streets,  the  rooms  small  and  the  flooring  of  the  lowest 
story  merely  the  beaten  earth.  The  houses  of  the  upper 
class  lined  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  it  was  in  one  of 
these,  situated  in  what  was  then  the  village  of  Chelsea, 
that  Sir  Thomas  More  lived.  Here  Holbein  was  wel- 
comed, and  made  his  home  during  this  first  visit  to  Eng- 
land. He  painted  portraits  of  many  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  day,  and  executed  drawings  for  a  picture 
of  the  family  of  his  patron,  which,  however,  was  never 
painted;  for,  two  years  later,  in  consequence  of  an  out- 
break of  the  plague,  he  returned  to  Basel. 

But  Basel  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been;  Froben 

was  dead;  Erasmus,  Meyer,  and  others  of  the  cultivated 

class  had  abandoned  the  city,  which  was  in  the  clutches 

of  the  Reformers,  who  showed  their  zeal  for  religion  by 
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a  crusade  against  art.  Consequently,  in  1531,  Holbein 
returned  to  England.  But  here,  too,  had  been  changes; 
More  was  in  disgrace,  so  that  Holbein,  cut  off  from 
court  patronage,  attached  himself  to  the  merchants  of 
the  Steelyard. 

These  were  the  London  representatives  of  the  Han- 
seatic  League,  a  combination  of  commercial  cities,  at  the 
head  of  which  were  Liibeck  and  Hamburg.  It  had  been 
formed  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  for  mutual 
protection  against  piracy  and  to  promote  the  general 
interests  of  trade,  and  had  established  factories,  or 
branches,  in  various  places,  as  far  removed  as  London 
and  Novgorod.  These,  imder  special  privileges  derived 
from  the  respective  governments,  gradually  absorbed 
the  main  business  of  the  import  and  export  trade. 
Georg  Gyze  was  a  member  of  the  London  factory,  a 
merchant  of  the  Steelyard,  and  in  his  portrait  the  steel- 
yard or  scale  for  the  weighing  of  money,  the  symbol  also 
of  the  merchant  guild,  hangs  from  the  shelf  behind  his 
head. 

By  1587  Holbein  had  come  to  the  notice  of  Henry 
VIII,  and  was  established  as  court  painter,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  his  death.  This  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred during  another  visitation  of  the  plague  in  1543; 
for  at  this  date  knowledge  of  the  great  artist  ceases. 
When  he  died  or  where  he  was  buried  is  not  known. 

What  a  contrast  between  his  life  and  Titian's!  One 
the  favorite,  the  other  the  sport,  of  fortune.  For 
though  the  greatness  of  both  was  recognized  by  their 
contemporaries,  Titian  lived  a  life  of  sumptuous  ease  in 
the  beautiful  surroundings  of  Venice,  while  Holbein, 
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often  straitened  for  money,  never  wealthy,  experienced 
the  rigor  of  existence;  more  or  less  a  victim  to  the 
religious  convulsions  of  the  time,  forced  by  need  and 
circumstances  to  become  an  alien  in  a  strange  land, 
dying  unnoticed  and  unhonored.  The  world  to  Titian 
was  a  pageant,  to  Holbein  a  scene  of  toil  and  pilgrimage. 
Titian  viewed  the  splendor  of  the  world  in  a  big, 
healthful,  ample  way;  and  represented  it  with  the  glow- 
ing brush  of  a  supreme  colorist.  On  the  other  hand, 
Holbein  is  eminent  in  German  art  because  he  finally 
emancipated  it  from  Gothic  thraldom.  He  was  the 
foremost  artist  of  the  German  Renaissance,  beside  whom 
Diirer  seems  to  belong  to  the  middle  ages.  Yet  the  let- 
ter's art  must  be  joined  with  his  to  produce  a  complete 
representation  of  the  genius  of  the  race.  In  both  are 
manifested  the  decorative  feeling,  the  eager  curiosity, 
the  love  of  elaborate  detail  that  distinguish  German 
art.  But,  while  Holbein  reflected  the  conscientiously 
earnest,  matter-of-fact  spirit,  Diirer  reflected  also  the 
romantic  temperament  that  underlies  it.  After  these 
two,  if  we  except  Lucas  Cranach,  no  painter  in  German 
art  demands  the  student's  attention  until  the  nineteenth 
century. 
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ANTONIO  ALLEOBI  (calltd  MICHELANOELO  BUONARROTI 

COBREQQIO)  u->A.imi. 

Italian  School  of  Parma      .  Italian  School  of  Florence 

IT  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast 
than  the  one  presented  by  these  two  pictures — Cor- 
reggio's  Mystic  Marriage  of  Saint  Catherine  and 
the  Jeremiah  by  Michelangelo.  And  the  difference  is 
all  the  more  worth  studying  because  these  artists  are  the 
most  typical  representatives  of  two  very  different  phases 
of  that  wonderful  outburst  of  energy  which  we  call  the 
Renaissance. 

We  have  seen  how  two  currents  of  striving  united  in 
Raphael's  work;  how  he  satisfied  the  old  religious  yearn- 
ing as  well  as  the  newly  aroused  passion  for  the  antique; 
how  he  reclothed  the  Bible  story  in  classic  guise.  We 
have  seen,  too,  that  in  Leonardo  da  Vinci  were  revealed 
the  subtlety  of  his  time,  its  eagerness  for  perfection,  the 
dawn  of  the  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry,  which,  re- 
awakened by  the  study  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  was 
searching  into  the  mystery  of  the  universe  and  man's 
relation  to  it;  and  that  in  this  peering  forward  Leonardo 
anticipated  some  of  the  facts  of  science  rediscovered 
and  established  by  later  philosophers  and  scientists. 

We  can  now  study  in  Correggio  that  element  in  the 
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Renaissance  conveniently  called  "pagan";  which,  for 
the  present,  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  a  tendency  to 
look  back  further  than  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
religion,  further,  even,  than  the  classic  times,  to  that 
dream  of  a  golden  age,  of  perfect  peace  and  happiness 
and  innocence,  when  men  and  women  lived  a  natural  life, 
and  shared  the  woods  and  streams,  the  mountains  and 
the  fields,  with  satyrs,  nymphs,  and  fauns.  Correggio 
has  been  called  the  "  Faun  of  the  Renaissance." 

But  in  those  splendid  yet  terrible  days  of  the  Renais- 
sance peace  was  continually  disturbed  by  wars  and  civil 
strife;  innocence  crept  to  shelter  from  the  wickedness 
which  shamelessly  prevailed;  and  happiness  went  hand 
in  hand  with  anguish.  Italy  of  that  day  was  like  a  huge 
caldron  into  which  all  the  human  passions,  good  and  evil, 
had  been  flung,  while  underneath  it  was  the  fire  of  an 
impetuous  race,  that  after  long  smoldering  had  now 
leaped  up  with  volcanic  force.  The  seething  tumult  of 
these  contending  passions  is  reflected  in  the  work  of 
Michelangelo. 

While  Correggio  represents  the  exquisite  fancifulness 
of  that  period,  Michelangelo  is  an  embodiment  of  its  . 
soul. 

Compare  again  these  two  pictures.  Correggio  has 
here  taken  for  his  subject  one  of  the  beautiful  legends 
of  the  church.  Catherine  was  a  lady  of  Alexandria  who, 
living  about  300  A.D.,  dared  to  be  a  Christian,  and  even- 
tually died  for  her  faith  by  the  torment  of  the  wheel, 
which  latter  appears  as  an  emblem  in  many  of  lier  pic- 
tures. She  had  a  vision  in  which  it  was  made  known  to 
her  that  she  should  consider  herself  the  bride  of  Christ; 
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and  the  theme  of  this  mystic  marriage  was  a  favorite  one 
in  the  turbid  times  of  the  Renaissance,  when  women 
sought  the  cloister  as  a  refuge  from  the  wickedness  and 
tyranny  of  the  world. 

But  how  has  Correggio  treated  this  subject?  Does 
he  make  you  feel  the  sacrifice  of  Catherine;  or  suggest 
to  you  anything  of  the  reUgious  fervor  and  devotion  with 
which  the  vision  must  have  inspired  herself?  In  the 
background  are  little  figures,  scarcely  to  be  seen  in  the 
illustration,  which,  if  you  search  into  them,  tell  of  suif  er- 
ing;  but  they  do  not  really  count  in  the  impression  which 
the  picture  makes  upon  us.  What  we  get  from  it  as  a 
whole  is  a  lovely,  dreamy  suggestion,  as  of  very  sweet 
people  engaged  in  some  graceful  pleasantry.  The  mo- 
ther is  absorbed  in  love  of  her  child,  wrapped  up  in  the 
consciousness,  common  to  young  mothers,  that  her  child 
is  more  than  ordinarily  precious.  The  baby  itself  is  a 
little,  roguish  love,  a  brother  of  the  little  Cupids  and 
putti  that  abound  in  Correggio's  pictures,  eying  with 
the  watchful  playfulness  of  a  kitten  the  hand  of  Cathe- 
rine. The  latter  plays  her  part  in  the  ceremony  with 
little  more  feeling  than  that  of  any  other  ehild-wor- 
shiper;  while  the  St.  Sebastian,  with  his  bunched  locks 
reminding  us  of  ivy  and  vine  leaves,  has  the  look  of 
the  youthful  Dionysos,  the  arrow  recalling  the  thyrsus 
which  the  young  god  used  to  carry. 

There  is  not  a  trace  of  religious  feeling  in  the  picture, 
or  of  mystic  ecstasy— only  the  gentle,  happy  peace  of 
innocence.  There  may  be  violence  out  in  the  world,  but 
far  away;  no  echo  of  it  disturbs  the  serenity  of  this  little 
group,  wrapped  around  in  warm,  melting,  golden  atmo- 
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sphere.  Elsewhere  may  be  hearts  that  throb  with  pas- 
sion, consciences  sorely  eager  to  do  right  or  stricken  with 
the  memory  of  sin ;  but  not  in  this  group.  These  beings 
are  no  more  troubled  with  conscience  than  the  lambs 
and  fawns;  their  hearts  reflect  only  the  lovableness  of 
their  sunny  existence,  as  the  placid  pool  reflects  the  sun- 
light.   They  are  the  creatures  of  a  poet's  golden  dream. 

Compare  with  them  the  Jeremiah.  Here,  instead  of 
delicate  gracefulness,  are  colossal  strength,  ponderous 
mass,  profound  impressiveness;  back  and  legs  that  have 
carried  the  burden,  hands  that  have  labored,  head  bowed 
in  vast  depth  of  thought.    And  what  of  the  thought? 

Blore  than  two  thousand  years  had  passed  since  Jere- 
miah hurled  his  denunciations  against  the  follies  and 
iniquity  of  Judah,  and  in  his  Lamentations  uttered  a 
prophetic  dirge  over  Jerusalem,  hastening  to  become  the 
prey  of  foreign  enemies.  And  to  the  mind  of  Michel- 
angelo, as  he  painted  this  figure  of  Jeremiah,  sometime 
between  1508  and  1512,-— that  is  to  say,  between  his 
thirty-fourth  and  thirty-eighth  years,— there  was  pres- 
ent a  similar  spectacle  of  his  own  beloved  Italy  reeling 
to  ruin  under  the  weight  of  her  sins  and  the  rivalries 
of  foreign  armies,  and  perhaps  also  a  prophetic  vision 
of  how  it  would  end.  As  Jeremiah  lived  to  see  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  so  Michelangelo  lived  to  see  the  sacred 
city  of  Rome  sacked  in  1527  by  the  German  soldiery 
under  the  French  renegade  Constable  Bourbon. 

It  is  the  profundity  of  Michelangelo's  own  thoughts 
that  fills  this  figure  of  Jeremiah.  Like  the  Hebrew 
prophet's  life,  his  own  was  a  protest  against  the  world. 
Jeremiah  fled  to  Egypt;  Michelangelo  into  the  deepest 
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recess  of  his  own  soul.  In  this  figure  of  Jeremiah  he  has 
typified  himself. 

Whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  who  shall  say? 
Always  the  artist  puts  into  his  work  a  portion  of  himself, 
and  of  this  feeling  in  himself  that  he  is  striving  to  ex- 
press he  is  of  course  conscious.  But  this  feeling  is  the 
sediment  left  in  him  from  many  experiences,  some— the 
most  of  them,  probably— forgotten;  so,  as  he  labors  to 
express  it  in  his  painting  or  statue,  he  very  likely  is  not 
conscious  of  its  personal  application  to  himself,  being 
absorbed  by  the  work  before  him.  And  still  more  likely 
is  this  unconsciousness  in  the  case  of  great  artists;  for 
in  them  there  is  more  than  memory  and  experience,  more 
even  than  knowledge  and  imagination :  something  inex- 
plicable to  us,  not  to  be  understood  by  themselves;  what 
we  vaguely  call  soul,  and  the  ancients,  more  vaguely 
still,  but  with  nearer  approach  to  truth,  called  "  afflatus  " 
—divine  inspiration. 

The  French  philosopher  Taine  wrote:  "There  are 
four  men  in  the  world  of  art  and  literature  so  exalted 
above  all  others  as  to  seem  to  belong  to  another  race- 
namely,  Dante,  Shakspeare,  Beethoven,  and  Michelan- 
gelo." 

They  are  of  the  race  of  the  Titans,  the  giant  progeny 
of  heaven  and  earth.  The  old  race  warred  with  heaven, 
but  was  finally  subdued  and  sent  down  to  Tartarus. 
Three,  at  least,  of  these  modern  Titans,  Dante,  Bee- 
thoven, and  Michelangelo,  were  at  continual  war  in  their 
souls  with  conditions  that  environed  them,  and  foimd 
hell  on  earth.  Not  that  the  world  treated  Michelangelo 
worse  than  many  others ;  but,  as  Taine  says,  "  suffering 
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must  be  measured  by  inward  emotion,  and  not  by  out- 
ward circumstances;  and,  if  ever  a  spirit  existed  which 
was  capable  of  transports  of  enthusiasm  and  passionate 
indignation,  it  was  his."  Such  a  man  as  Michelangelo 
could  not  escape  from  the  tempest  of  the  world  by  wrap- 
ping himself  up  in  dreams  of  a  "  golden  age,"  as  Cor- 
reggio  did. 

Once  more  compare  the  two  pictures,  to  observe  the 
difference  of  their  technic.  One  reason  of  difference 
is  that  Correggio's  is  painted  in  oil  on  canvas,  Michel- 
angelo's in  fresco  on  the  plaster  of  the  ceiling.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  "  fresco  "  is  "  fresh,"  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  method  consisted  in  painting  on  the  plaster 
while  it  was  still  damp,  so  that  the  colors,  which  were 
mixed  with  water,  in  the  process  of  drying  became  in- 
corporated with  the  plaster.  The  wall  or  ceiling  to  be 
so  decorated  was  coated  with  the  rough-cast  plaster  and 
allowed  to  dry  thoroughly ;  after  which  a  thin  layer  of 
smooth  finish  was  spread  over  as  large  a  portion  of  the 
surface  as  the  artist  could  finish  in  one  day.  Meanwhile 
he  had  prepared  his  drawing,  and,  laying  this  against 
the  surface,  went  over  the  lines  of  it  with  a  blunt  instru- 
ment, so  that,  when  the  drawing  or  cartoon  was  removed, 
the  outline  of  the  figures  appeared,  incised  in  the  damp 
plaster.  Then  he  applied  the  color,  working  rapidly, 
with  a  full  assurance  of  the  effect  which  he  wished  to 
produce,  since  correction,  or  working  over  what  had  al- 
ready been  painted,  was  not  easy. 

On  the  contrary,  with  oil  paints  the  artist  can  work  at 
his  leisure,  allowing  his  canvas  time  to  dry,  working  over 
it  again  and  again,  and  finally  toning  it  all  together  by 
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brushing  over  it  thin  layers  of  transparent  colors,  called 
glazes.  It  was  by  the  use  of  these  latter  that  Correggio 
obtained  the  warm,  melting  atmosphere  in  which  his  fig- 
ures are  bathed,  and  which  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  his  style.  We  can  realize  at  once  how 
this  method  was  suited  to  the  dreamy  luxuriance  of  his 
imagination;  while,  on  the  contrary,  more  in  harmony 
with  the  genius  of  Michelangelo  was  the  immediate, 
smiting  method  of  the  fresco.  For  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word  he  was  not  a  painter;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  not 
skilled  in,  and  probably  was  impatient  of,  the  slower, 
tenderer  way  in  which  a  painter  reaches  his  results.  He 
was  not  a  colorist,  nor  skilled  in  the  rendering  of 
light  and  atmosphere;  but  a  great  draftsman,  a  great 
sculptor,  and  a  profound  thinker.  He  labored  with  his 
subject  in  his  brain,  and  then  expressed  it  immediately 
with  pencil  or  charcoal,  or  more  gradually  by  blows  of 
the  mallet  upon  the  chisel.  But  in  either  case  it  was  the 
thought,  straight  out  from  himself  in  all  the  heat  of  kin- 
dled imagination,  that  he  set  upon  the  paper,  or  struck 
out  with  forceful  action  of  the  tool. 

He  used  to  say  that  he  had  sucked  the  desire  to  be  a 
sculptor  from  his  foster-mother,  the  wife  of  a  stone- 
cutler;  and  in  his  later  life,  when  sore  oppressed,  he 
would  retreat  to  the  marble-quarries  of  Carrara  under 
color  of  searching  for  material.  To  him  each  block  of 
marble,  rugged,  hard,  and  jagged,  held  a  secret,  needing 
only  the  genius  of  his  chisel  to  liberate  it;  and  in  the 
same  way  his  own  soul  was  imprisoned  in  a  personahty 
eternally  at  odds  with  the  world,  that  to  the  seven  popes 
whom  he  successively  served  during  his  long  life  of 
eighty-nine  years  seemed  very  hard  and  unyielding. 
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It  is  the  feeling  of  the  sculptor  that  we  recognize  in 
this  painting  of  Jeremiah;  the  feeling  for  solidity  and 
weight  of  mass,  for  stability  of  pose;  a  preference  for 
simple  lines  and  bold  surfaces,  arranged  in  a  few  planes. 
To  appreciate  this  distinction,  compare  Correggio's  pic- 
ture: its  intricacy  of  lines,  the  distance  of  its  receding 
planes,  but  more  particularly  the  character  of  its  com- 
position, consisting  of  so  many  varieties  of  lighted  and 
shadowed  parts,  and  the  absence  of  suggestion  that  the 
figures  are  firmly  planted.  While  Correggio  has  relied 
upon  beautiful  drawing,  upon  exquisite  expression  of 
hands  and  faces,  and  on  color,  light,  and  shade,  and  his 
golden  atmosphere  that  envelops  the  whole,  Michelan- 
gelo relied  solely  upon  form— the  form  of  the  figure  and 
of  the  draperies.  This  is  to  admit  that,  judged  from 
the  standpoint  of  painting,  he  was  not  a  great  painter. 
He  himself  told  Pope  Julius  II,  when  the  latter  re- 
quested him  to  paint  this  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  at 
Rome,  that  he  was  not  a  painter,  but  a  sculptor;  yet, 
after  he  had  shut  himself  up  for  four  years,  and  the 
scaffold  was  removed,  a  rfesult  had  been  achieved  which 
is  without  parallel  in  the  world. 

Very  wonderful  is  the  profusion  of  invention  spread 
over  this  vast  area  of  ten  thousand  square  feet.  The 
fact  that  there  are  three  hundred  and  forty-three  prin- 
cipal figures,  many  of  colossal  size,  besides  a  great  num- 
ber of  subsidiary  ones  introduced  for  decorative  effect, 
and  that  the  creator  of  this  vast  scheme  was  only  thirty- 
four  when  he  began  his  work— all  this  is  wonderful, 
prodigious,  but  not  so  wonderful  as  the  variety  of  ex- 
pression in  the  figures. 
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If  there  is  one  point  more  than  another  in  which  Mi- 
chelangelo displayed  his  genius  it  is  in  this,  that  he  dis- 
covered the  capability  of  the  human  form  to  express 
mental  emotions.  While  the  ancient  Greeks  sought,  in 
their  rendering  of  the  human  form,  an  ideal  of  physical 
perfection,  and  the  later  Greeks,  as  in  the  group  of  Lao- 
coon  and  his  sons  attacked  by  serpents,  sought  to  express 
the  tortures  of  physical  suffering,  Michelangelo  was  the 
first  to  make  the  human  form  express  a  variety  of  mental 
emotions.  In  his  hands  it  became  an  instrument,  upon 
which  he  played,  like  a  musician  on  his  organ,  extracting 
themes  and  harmonies  of  infinite  variety.  And  just  as 
it  is  within  the  power  of  music  to  call  up  sensations, 
which  we  feel  deeply  and  yet  cannot  exactly  put  into 
words,  which  elude  us  and  merge  themselves  in  the  ab- 
stract and  the  universal,  so  Michelangelo's  figures  carry 
our  imagination  far  beyond  the  personal  meaning  of  the 
names  attached  to  them.  We  know,  for  example,  who 
Jeremiah  was,  and  what  he  did ;  but  this  figure,  buried  in 
thought,  of  what  is  he  thinking?  To  each  one  of  us, 
thoughtfully  considering  the  picture,  it  has  a  separate 
meaning. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  could  come  very  near  to  a 
mutual  understanding  of  the  emotions  aroused  by  Cor- 
reggio's  picture;  although  he  too,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
intent  upon  representing,  not  the  concrete  fact  of  a  mar- 
riage, but  the  abstract  ideas  of  peace,  happiness,  and 
innocence.  Therefore,  the  difference  between  the  ways 
in  which  these  two  pictures  affect  us  is  not  one  of  kind, 
but  of  degree.  Both  detach  our  thoughts  from  the  con- 
crete and  carry  our  imagination  away  into  the  world  of 
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abstract  emotions;  but  wbile  Correggio's  appeals  to  us 
like  a  pastoral  theme  by  Haydn,  Michelangelo's  is  to 
be  compared  to  the  grandeur  and  soul-searching  im- 
pressiveness  of  Beethoven. 

Michelangelo,  therefore,  compels  us  to  enlarge  our 
conception  of  what  is  beautiful.  To  the  Greeks  it  was  ) 
physical  perfection;  to  Correggio  physical  loveliness 
joined  to  loveliness  of  sentiment;  but  Michelangelo, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  such  as  his  painting  of  Adam 
on  the  Sistine  vault,  and  his  sculptures  of  the  Pietd 
and  of  the  figure  of  the  Thinker  over  the  tomb  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  cared  Httle  for  physical  beauty. 
As  far  as  we  know,  he  reached  the  age  of  sixty-four 
years  without  ever  being  attracted  by  the  love  of  wo- 
man; then  he  met  the  beautiful  Vittoria  Colonna,  widow 
of  the  Marquis  of  Pescara.  They  were  mutually 
drawn  together  by  the  bond  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
sympathy;  their  communion  was  of  soul  with  soul;  and 
Michelangelo,  now  moved  by  love  to  be  a  poet,  expressed 
his  soul  in  sonnets,  as  beforetime  he  had  done  in  sculp- 
ture and  painting. 

The  beauty,  therefore,  of  his  sculpture  and  paintings 
consists  finally  in  the  elevation  of  soul  which  they  em- 
body and  the  power  they  have  to  elevate  our  own  souls. 
Their  beauty  is  elemental ;  for  example,  the  picture  we 
are  studying  is  not  so  much  a  representation  of  Jere- 
miah, as  a  typal  expression  of  a  great  soul  in  labor 
with  heavy  thoughts.  Accordingly,  in  Michelangelo's 
figures,  lines  of  grace  are  for  the  most  part  replaced  by 
lines  of  power— the  power  of  vast  repose  or  of  tremen- 
dous energy,  even  of  torment,  either  suppressed  or  des- 
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perate.  Though  a  master  of  anatomy  and  of  the  laws 
of  composition,  he  dared  to  disregard  both  if  it  were 
necessary  to  express  his  conception:  to  exaggerate  the 
muscles  of  his  figures,  and  even  put  them  In  positions 
which  the  human  body  could  not  assume.  In  his  latest 
painting,  that  of  the  Last  Judgment  on  the  end  wall  of 
the  Sistine,  he  poured  out  his  soul  like  a  torrent.  What 
were  laws  in  comparison  with  the  pain  within  himself 
which  must  out?  Well  might  the  Italians  of  his  day 
speak  of  the  terribilita  of  his  style:  that  it  was,  terrible  I 

In  a  brief  study  of  so  great  a  man  it  is  possible  to  al- 
lude to  only  one  more  feature  of  the  picture — namely, 
its  architectural  details.  These,  real  as  they  look,  are 
painted  on  the  level  surface  of  the  vault.  It  is  character- 
istic of  Michelangelo  that,  having  this  vast  space  to  deco- 
rate, he  should  begin  by  subdividing  it  into  architectural 
spaces,  since  he  was  architect  as  well  as  sculptor,  painter, 
and  poet.  For  a  time  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  was  in- 
trusted to  his  care,  and  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
prepared  plans  for  it  and  made  a  model  of  its  wonderful 
dome.  There  was  much  dispute  as  to  whether  the  ground- 
plan  of  the  building  should  be  of  the  design  of  a  Greek 
or  of  a  Roman  cross.  Bramante  had  urged  the  former 
and  Michelangelo  adhered  to  it,  intending  the  dome  to 
be  its  crowning  feature.  Unfortunately,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century  the  nave  was  length- 
ened, and  this  change  from  the  Greek  to  the  Roman 
cross  has  interfered  with  the  view  of  the  dome  from 
nearby  and  otherwise  diminished  its  effect. 

Michelangelo  died  in  Rome,  February  18,  1564,  after 
dictating  this  brief  will:  "  I  commit  my  soul  to  God,  my 
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body  to  the  earth,  and  my  property  to  my  nearest  rela- 
tions." His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Florence,  and 
given  a  public  funeral  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce. 

Compared  with  this  long  and  arduous  life,  Correg- 
gio's  seems  simple  indeed.  Little  is  known  of  it,  which 
would  argue  that  he  was  of  a  retiring  disposition.  He 
was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Correggio,  twenty-four 
miles  from  Parma.  In  the  latter  citj-  he  was  educated, 
but  in  his  seventeenth  year  an  outbreak  of  the  plague 
drove  his  family  to  Mantua,  where  the  young  painter 
had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  pictures  of  Man- 
tegna  and  the  collection  of  works  of  art  accumulated 
originally  by  the  Gkmzaga  family  and  later  by  Isabella 
d'Este.  In  1514  he  was  back  at  Parma,  where  his  talents 
met  with  ample  recognition;  and  for  some  years  the 
story  of  his  life  is  the  record  of  his  work,  culminating 
in  that  wonderful  creation  of  light  and  shade.  The  Ado- 
ration of  the  Shepherds,  now  in  the  Dresden  Gallery, 
and  the  masterpiece  of  the  Parma  Gallery,  Madonna 
and  Child  with  St.  Jerome  and  the  Magdalene. 

It  was  not,  however,  a  record  of  undisturbed  quiet, 
for  the  decoration  which  he  made  for  the  dome  of  the 
cathedral  was  severely  criticized.  Clioosing  the  subject 
of  the  Resurrection,  he  projected  upon  the  ceiling  a 
great  number  of  ascending  figures,  which,  viewed  from 
below,  necessarily  involved  a  multitude  of  legs,  giving 
rise  to  the  bon  mot  that  the  painting  resembled  a  "  fry 
of  frogs."  It  may  have  been  the  trovible  which  now  en- 
sued with  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral,  or  depression 
caused  by  the  death  of  his  young  wife,  but  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six,  indifferent  to  fame  and  fortune,  he  retired  to 
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the  comparative  obscurity  of  his  native  place,  where  for 
four  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  painting  of  mytho- 
logical subjects;  scenes  of  fabled  beings  removed  from 
the  real  world  and  set  in  a  golden  arcady  of  dreams. 
All  that  is  known  regarding  his  death  is  the  date,  March 
5, 1534. 
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Italian  School  of  Venice  Italian  School  of  Veiace 

TH£  art  of  Venice,  it  has  been  said,  "  was  late  in 
its  appearance,  the  last  to  come,  the  last  to  die, 
of  all  the  great  Italian  schools."  It  reached  its 
culmination  in  Titian,  whom  we  have  already  consid- 
ered, and  in  Paul  Veronese  and  Tintoretto,  his  contem- 
poraries. Most  characteristically,  perhaps,  in  the  last 
two. 

For  the  grandeur  of  Venetian  art  does  not  consist  in 
its  representation  of  the  motives  which  exercised  the 
other  schools  of  Italian  art.  It  was  not  saturated  with 
the  religious  motive,  or  with  the  classical;  nor  intent  on 
realistic  representation.  It  combined  something  of  each, 
but  only  as  a  means  to  its  purpose  of  making  art  con- 
tributory to  the  joy  and  pageantry  of  life.  While  the 
searching  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  was  reflected  in  Da 
Vinci,  its  soul  in  ^Michelangelo,  and  the  Christian  faith 
end  classical  lore  united  in  Raphael,  the  motive  of  the 
Venetians  was  the  pride  of  life:  pride  particularly  in  the 
communal  life  of  Venice,  in  her  institutions,  in  her  un- 
,  surpassed  beauty,  in  her  royal  magnificence  as  the 
Queen  City  of  the  East  and  West. 
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Eleven  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Paul  Vero- 
nese, A.D.  421,  a  handful  of  Roman  Christians,  driven 
out  of  Aquileia  by  the  Lombards,  had  taken  refuge  upon 
Toreello,  one  of  the  sandy  islands  amid  the  lagoons.  In 
time  they  spread  to  other  islands,  Malamocco  and  Ri- 
valto,  from  which  they  repelled  an  attack  made  by 
Pepin,  the  son  of  Charlemagne,  thus  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Eastern  emperors.  Rivalto  was  then  selected 
as  the  seat  of  government;  Venice  was  founded,  and  in 
A.D.  819  the  doge  took  up  his  residence  on  the  spot  still 
occupied  by  the  Ducal  Palace.  Nine  years  later  a  Vene- 
tian fleet  brought  from  Alexandria  the  body  of  St. 
Mark;  he  was  adopted  as  the  city's  patron  saint;  his  em- 
blem, the  lion,  became  the  symbol  of  the  Venetian  gov- 
ernment; and  a  church  was  ereetedin  his  honor,  where 
now  stands  the  great  cathedral,  adjoining  the  palace  of 
the  doges. 

Henceforth  these  two  structures  became  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  city's  spiritual  and  temporal  life;  the  asser- 
tions of  her  proud  independisnce  and  superb  ambitions; 
the  visible  expressions  of  her  strongly  personal  religion 
and  intense  patriotism.  From  the  first  she  set  her  face 
to  the  sea,  and  by  her  geographical  position  became  the 
entrance-port  through  which  the  wealth  of  the  East 
poured  into  Europe.  So,  when  she  planned  her  great 
church  of  St.  Mark's  in  the  eleventh  century,  it  was  to 
Byzantium  that  she  turned  for  craftsmen  and  artificers, 
and  the  edifice,  which  rose  through  this  and  the  following 
centuries,  was  Oriental  both  in  style  and  in  the  lavishness 
of  its  decoration.  It  came  to  be  like  a  colossal  casket,  the 
outside  and  inside  of  which  was  being  embellished  eon- 
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tmually  with  more  precious  and  sumptuous  display. 
Some  architects  will  tell  you  it  is  a  monstrosity,  because 
it  lacks  the  dignity  of  form,  the  harmony  between  the 
whole  and  its  parts,  that  are  essential  to  a  great  compo- 
sition. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  the  score  of  form  that  it  chal- 
lenges the  admiration  of  the  world,  but  as  an  example, 
the  most  superb  in  Europe,  of  applied  decoration.  Its 
exterior  is  incrusted  with  carven  work,  brilliant  with 
gold,  sumptuous  with  columns  of  most  precious  marbles: 
with  costly  marbles,  also,  its  interior  is  veneered;  its 
vaultings  covered  with  glass  mosaics,  its  windows  filled 
with  colored  glass — the  glass-work  fabricated  on  the 
island  of  Murano,  originally  by  Byzantine  artists.  The 
interior  is  a  miracle  of  color,  seen  under  every  conceiva- 
ble variety  of  Kghts  and  shadows;  by  turns  gorgeous, 
tender,  stupendous,  or  mysteriously  lustrous,  impreg- 
nated everywhere  with  an  atmosphere  of  infinite  sub- 
tlety. Not  form,  as  I  have  said,  but  color,  light  and 
shade,  and  atmosphere;  and  these  are  the  qualities  that 
prevail  in  Venetian  painting.  They  are  a  heritage  from 
the  Byzantine  influence,  reinspired  continually  by  the 
waters  and  skies  of  Venice;  and  they  were  the  only  ade- 
quate means  of  representing  pictorially  the  variegated 
opulence  of  Venetian  life. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  growth  of  the 
power  of  Venice.  In  the  thirteenth  century, — namely, 
1204,— under  her  Doge  Dandolo,  she  took  Constanti- 
nople and  planted  her  colonies  on  the  shores  of  the 
peninsula  of  Greece  and  on  the  adjacent  islands.  Dur- 
ing the  fourteenth  century  she  waged  war  with  her  naval 
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rival,  Genoa,  conquered  her,  and  extended  her  own 
power  over  the  neighboring  cities  of  Vicenza,  Verona, 
and  Padua,  until  the  whole  district  of  Venezia  was  under 
her  sway,  while  her  colonies  extended  along  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  as  far  as  Trebizond, 
on  the  northeast  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  By  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century  her  glory  was  in  its 
zenith.  The  French  ambassador,  De  Commynes,  writ- 
ing to  his  sovereign,  describes  Venice  as  the  "  most  tri- 
umphant city  I  have  ever  seen,  and  one  which  does  most 
honor  to  ambassadors  and  strangers;  which  is  most 
wisely  governed,  and  in  which  the  service  of  God  is  most 
solemnly  performed." 

But  the  wave,  having  reached  its  summit,  was  already 
beginning  to  decline.  In  1453  the  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks  began  the  undermining  of  the 
commerce  of  Venice  with  the  Levant;  and,  following 
the  voyage  of  Vasco  da  Garaa  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  trade  with  India  gradually  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Portuguese.  Then,  in  1508,  the  Pope,  the 
German  Emperor,  and  the  King  of  Prance  conspired 
against  Venice  in  the  League  of  Cambrai;  and  although 
she  "  remained  herself  untouched  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Lagunes,  she  lost  her  possessions  on  the  mainland  " ; 
while  through  the  years  which  followed,  almost  single- 
handed,  she  held  the  Turks  at  bay.  Yet  it  was  in  the 
long-drawn-out  decline  of  her  power  that  her  art  reached 
its  supreme  height.  With  Titian,  whose  long  life 
bridged  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  it  is  still 
magnificently  poised;  with  Tintoretto  and  Paul  Vero- 
nese, both  of  whom  belonged  entirely  to  the  latter  cen- 
tury, it  is  an  art  of  display  and  some  exaggeration. 
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..  '^^  Peculiarly  characteristic  of  Venetian  art  was  the  pa- 

'*'"'  geant  picture  representing  some  great  reUgious  or  state 

^^^  function  redounding  to  the  glory  of  Venice.    The  most 

shores  beautiful  city  in  the  world,  her  own  external  life  was  a 

'^^  continual  pageant,  but  on  frequent  occasions  her  canals 

■  ^^'  and  piazza  were  the  scenes  of  officially  regulated  cere- 

' '"  '^  monials.     The  arrival  and  departure  of  ambassadors 

'^^t-  were  events  of  particular  magnificence;  the  church's 

^  hi-  processions,  such  as  those  of  Corpus  Christi,  were  con- 

°wst  ducted  with  a  splendor  that  was  only  surpassed  in  the 

™ost  great  state  pageant  wherein  Venice  was  annually  wed- 

most  ded  to  the  Adriatic. 

The  Doge's  Palace,  embodiment  of  her  power  as  a 
state,  xmder  the  rule  of  its  doge  and  Council  of  Ten,  was 
five  times  damaged  by  fire,  and  after  each  catastrophe 
repaired  with  greater  magnificence.  In  the  fire  of  1576 
the  paintings  by  Bellini,  Alvise  Vivarini,  and  Carpaccio 
which  had  adorned  the  interior  were  consumed;  and 
those  which  now  decorate  its  walls  and  ceilings  are  the 
work  of  the  later  artists,  notably  of  Titian,  Tintoretto, 
and  Veronese.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the  subjects 
of  the  pictures  set  forth  the  glory  and  power  of  Venice, 
which  find  their  highest  expression  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Great  Council,  that  body  of  one  hundred  nobles,  nomi- 
nally the  government,  but  actually  superseded  by  the 
inner  Council  of  Ten.  The  walls  are  covered  with  large 
mural  paintings,  representing  triumphal  incidents  of 
war  and  diplomacy.  Around  the  frieze  are  portraits  by 
Tintoretto  of  seventy-six  doges,  a  black  tablet  with  the 
inscription  Hie  est  locus  Marini  Falethri  decapitati  pro 
criminibus  hanging  where  should  be  the  portrait  of  Doge 
Marino  Faliero,  a  traitor  to  the  terrible  Council  of  Ten. 
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The  splendor  of  the  whole  culminates  in  the  center  of  the 
eastern  ceiling,  in  the  Glory  of  Venice  by  Paul  Vero- 
nese. 

The  illustration  of  it  here  reproduced  should  be  held 
above  the  head,  in  order  that  the  angle  of  vision  may  cor- 
respond with  that  at  which  the  original  is  viewed.  Then 
it  becomes  apparent  with  what  wonderful  skill  the  archi- 
tecture and  the  figures  have  been  made  to  conform  to  the 
conditions  of  seeing  the  picture.  High  up  against  the 
magnificent  architectural  setting,  of  that  imposing  kind 
with  which  the  architect  Palladio  was  delighting  his  con- 
temporaries, between  pillars  of  Oriental  design,  such  as 
adorn  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple  in  Raphael's 
cartoon  of  Peter  and  John  curing  the  lame  man,  Ve- 
nezia  sits  enthroned.  She  is  robed  in  ermine  and  blue 
silk,  gold  embroidered,  and  above  her  fair-haired  head  a 
winged  figure,  poised  in  air,  suspends  a  crown,  while  an- 
other, higher  up  upon  a  cloud,  blows  through  a  trumpet. 
Grouped  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  resting  upon 
clouds,  are  five  female  figures,  symbolizing,  from  the 
right,  Justice,  Agriculture,  Peace,  Commerce,  and  Vic- 
tory, and  beside  the  last  sits  the  male  figure  of  a  soldier, 
holding  a  branch  of  laurel.  From  a  balcony  beneath 
them  men  and  women  in  beautiful  attire  look  up  with 
faces  of  radiant  happiness  and  devotion,  while  down  be- 
low, two  horsemen  appear  among  a  crowd  of  persons. 

"  This  picture,"  writes  the  artist  E.  H.  Blashfield,  "  is 
so  rich  and  so  silvery  in  its  color  " — the  latter  appearing 
in  the  architectural  parts—"  that  it  may  be  called  mag- 
nificent in  its  teehnic  as  in  its  motive.  As  a  subject,  it  is 
exactly  what  Veronese  loved  best  to  treat,  and  among 
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his  works  only  The  Marriage  at  Cana  and  The  Family 
of  Darius  can  rival  it.  .  .  .  No  picture  shows  a  more 
masterly  arrangement:  a  style  at  once  so  sumptuous  yet 
elevated,  figures  whose  somewhat  exuberant  loveliness  is 
saved  from  vulgarity  by  an  air  of  pride  and  energy, 
magnificent  material  treated  with  such  ease  and  sin- 
cerity." 

We  should  particularly  remark  the  last  words,  "  ease 
and  sincerity."  As  to  the  ease  of  Veronese,  I  quote  from 
various  sources:  "His  facility  of  execution  has  never 
been  equaled."  "  Every  one  of  his  canvases,  replete 
with  life  and  movement,  is  a  feast  for  the  eye."  "  Vero- 
nese was  supreme  in  representing,  without  huddling  or 
confusion,  numerous  figures  in  a  luminous  and  diffused 
atmosphere,  while  in  richness  of  draperies  and  transpa- 
rency of  shadows  he  surpassed  all  other  Venetians  or 
Italians."  "  He  is  of  all  painters,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, the  one  whose  work  shows  most  unity." 

As  to  his  sincerity,  it  arose  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
simply  what  he  was — a  painter.  He  does  not  appeal  to 
our  inteUigence,  as  Titian,  or  to  our  sense  of  dramatic 
poetry,  as  Tintoretto.  His  is  the  Kingdom  of  the 
World,  the  pride  of  strong  and  beautiful  bodies,  the 
splendor  of  external  appearances ;  and  he  gave  himself 
to  it  with  the  single  purpose  of  representing  what  ap- 
pealed to  the  eye.  "  Joyous,  free,  proud,  full  of  health 
and  vigor,  Veronese  is  the  very  incarnation  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  that  happy  time  when  under  smiling  and 
propitious  skies  painters  produced  works  of  art  with  as 
little  effort  as  trees  put  forth  their  blossoms  and  beat 
their  fruit." 
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"  These  being  the  prominent  features  of  his  style,  it 
remains  to  be  said  that  what  is  really  great  in  Veronese 
is  the  sobriety  of  his  imagination  and  the  solidity  of  his 
workmanship.  Amid  so  much  that  is  distracting,  he 
never  loses  command  over  his  subject,  nor  does  he  de- 
generate into  fulsome  rhetoric."  In  the  exuberance  of 
his  fancy  and  the  facility  of  his  brush,  moreover  in  the 
skill  with  which  he  "  places  crowds  of  figures  in  an  atmo- 
spheric envelope,  bathing  them,  so  to  speak,  in  light,"  he 
resembles  Rubens.  "  But  he  does  not,  like  Rubens, 
strike  us  as  gross,  sensual,  fleshly;  he  remains  proud, 
powerful,  and  frigidly  materialistic.  He  raises  neither 
repulsion  nor  desire,  but  displays  with  the  calm  strength 
of  art  the  empire  of  the  mundane  spirit."  Equally  in 
this  quality  of  sober  restraint  he  differs  from  Tintoretto. 
"  Where  Tintoretto  is  dramatic,  Veronese  is  scenic." 

This  distinction  is  well  worth  analyzing.  It  may  seem 
for  a  moment  as  if  the  two  ideas  were  identical;  but 
"  scenic  "  has  to  do  with  the  things  apparent  to  the  eye, 
"  dramatic  "  with  the  unseen  workings  of  the  mind,  as 
expressed  in  word  or  gesture.  A  pageant  is  scenic;  but 
the  attempt  to  reproduce  the  thought,  which  moves  each 
individual  to  separate  expression  of  his  feelings,  would 
bring  it  into  the  category  of  dramatic.  The  distmction 
is  made  clear  by  a  comparison  of  the  Glory  of  Venice 
with  Tintoretto's  Miracle  of  St.  Mark.  We  feel  a  desire 
to  know  the  story  represented  in  the  latter.  This  in 
itself  is  to  admit  a  difference.  Veronese  being,  as  I  have 
said,  simply  what  he  was— a  painter — needs  no  commen- 
tary. The  purport  of  his  picture  is  at  once  self-evident. 
You  will  be  told  by  some  that  this  self -evidentness  is  the 
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proper  scope  of  painting;  that  "art  for  art's  sake" 
should  be  the  sole  object  of  the  painter;  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  anything  else  but  what  is  apparent  to  the 
eye  is  going  outside  the  province  of  the  art;  and  that  the 
preference  which  so  many  people  have  for  a  picture 
which  makes  an  appeal  not  only  to  the  eye,  but  to  the 
intellect  or  the  poetic  and  dramatic  sense,  is  a  proof  of 
vulgar  taste  which  confuses  painting  with  illustration. 
The  best  answer  to  this  is  that  not  alone  laymen,  but  ar-r 
tists  also  in  all  periods,— artists  of  such  personality  that 
they  camiot  be  ignored,— have  tried  to  reinforce  the 
grandeur  of  mere  appearances  with  something  that  shall 
appeal  to  the  mind  and  soul  of  men. 

Tintoretto  was  one  of  them;  not  by  overt  intention, 
but  because  the  poetic  and  dramatic  fervor  was  in  him 
and  it  had  to  find  utterance.  The  points  of  main  impor- 
tance are  the  value  of  the  story  that  he  represents  and 
his  manner  of  representing  it.  Now,  to  the  Venetians, 
any  incident  connected  with  their  patron  saint  was  of 
extreme  interest,  recognized  at  once  and  enjoyed.  The 
one  pictured  here  has  reference  to  the  legend,  that  a 
Christian  slave  of  a  pagan  nobleman  had  persisted  in 
worshiping  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Mark;  whereupon  his 
master  haled  him  before  the  judge,  who  condemned  him 
to  be  tortured.  But  as  the  executioner  raised  his  ham- 
mer, St.  Mark  himself  descended  from  heaven  and  the 
weapon  was  shattered.  We  see  the  saint,  hovering  above 
the  crowd;  the  executioner  in  his  turban,  turning  to  the 
judge  to  show  the  broken  hammer;  the  judge  leaning 
forward  in  his  seat,  and  the  various  individuals  in  the 
crowd  pressing  round  with  different  expressions  of 
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amazement.  Following  a  custom  of  the  time,  Tinto- 
retto has  introduced  the  portrait  of  himself  three  times: 
in  the  bearded  man  who  leans  forward  between  the  col- 
umns on  the  left,  in  the  figure  immediately  to  the  right 
of  the  executioner,  and  again  in  the  face  that  appears 
beneath  the  judge  on  the  extreme  right  of  Ihe  picture. 
No  Venetian  of  Tintoretto's  time  could  be  unresponsive 
to  such  a  theme,  so  realized;  any  more  than  an  American 
of  to-day  could  fail  to  be  impressed,  were  there  an  artist 
capable  of  representing  some  incident  in  the  life  of 
Washington  in  such  a  way  as  to  involve  all  that  the  idea 
of  Washington  presents  to  the  American  imagination. 

Now  as  to  the  manner  of  presentment:  Tintoretto, 
when  a  youth,  wrote  upon  the  wall  of  his  studio  as  an 
ideal  to  be  reached :  "  The  drawing  of  Michelangelo,  the 
coloring  of  Titian."  His  father  being  a  dyer  of  silk 
{tintore) ,  the  lad  at  first  assisted  in  the  work,  hence  his 
nickname,  "  II  Tintoretto,"  "The  Little  Dyer."  How- 
ever, as  he  showed  an  aptitude  for  drawing  and  painting, 
the  father  obtained  permission  for  him  to  work  in  Ti- 
tian's studio ;  but  for  some  reason  his  stay  with  the  great 
master  lasted  only  a  few  days.  For  the  rest,  he  was  his 
own  teacher,  studjnng  and  copying  the  works  of  Titian 
in  the  churches  and  palaces ;  and,  having  obtained  casts  of 
Michelangelo's  figures  upon  the  Medicean  tombs,  draw- 
ing them  from  every  possible  point  of  view.  It  is  said 
that  he  also  made  httle  figures  in  clay,  and  suspended 
them  by  a  string  from  the  rafters  in  his  studio,  that  he 
might  learn  how  to  represent  them  in  mid-air,  and  as 
they  appeared  when  viewed  from  underneath. 

It  was  very  difficult  even  in  Venice  for  a  young  un- 
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tried  painter  to  obtain  recognition;  but  at  last  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred.  In  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Orto  there  were  two  bare  spaces  nearly  fifty  feet  high 
and  twenty  broad;  he  oflFered  to  paint  them  for  nothing 
but  the  price  of  the  materials;  and,  the  oflfer  being  ac- 
cepted, produced  The  Last  Judgment  and  The  Golden 
Calf.  He  was  now  about  twenty-eight  years  old.  So 
great  was  the  impression  produced  by  these  works  that 
he  was  shortly  after  invited  to  paint  four  pictures  for 
the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco,  one  of  which  was  the  picture 
we  are  studying.  There  were  many  of  these  schools  in 
Venice,  and  they  vied  with  one  another  in  securing  the 
services  of  painters  to  decorate  their  walls.  The  brothers 
of  the  Confraternity  of  San  Rocco  gave  Tintoretto  a 
commission  for  two  pictures  in  their  church,  and  then 
invited  him  to  enter  a  competition  with  Veronese  and 
others  for  the  decoration  of  the  ceiling  in  the  hall  of  their 
school.  When  the  day  arrived,  the  other  painters  pre- 
sented their  sketdies,  but  Tintoretto,  being  asked  for  his, 
removed  a  screen  from  the  ceiling  and  showed  it  already 
painted.  "  We  asked  for  sketches,"  they  said.  "  That 
is  the  way,"  he  replied,  "  I  make  my  sketches."  They 
still  demurred,  so  he  made  them  a  present  of  the  picture, 
and  by  the  rules  of  their  order  they  could  not  refuse  a 
gift.  In  the  end  they  promised  him  the  painting  of  all 
the  pictures  they  required,. and  during  his  Ufetime  he 
covered  their  walls  with  sixty  large  compositions.  After 
the  fire  of  1577  in  the  Ducal  Palace  he  shared  with  Vero- 
nese the  larger  part  of  the  new  decorations. 

Among  his  pictures  there  is  the  Marriage  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,  described  by  John  Addington  Symonds 
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as  "  that  perfect  lyric  of  the  sensuous  fancy " ;  with 
which  the  same  writer  couples  his  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Agnes,  "  that  lamb-like  maiden  with  her  snow-white 
lamb  among  the  soldiers  and  priests  of  Rome,"  as  an 
illustration  "  that  it  is  not  only  in  the  region  of  the  vast, 
the  tempestuous,  and  the  tragic,  that  Tintoretto  iinds 
himself  at  home;  but  that  he  has  proved  beyond  all  ques- 
tion that  the  fiery  genius  of  Titanic  artists  can  pierce 
and  irradiate  the  placid  and  the  tender  secrets  of  the 
soul,  with  more  consummate  mastery  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  those  who  make  tranquillity  their  special  prov- 
ince." 

Yet  it  is  his  phenomenal  energy  and  the  impetuous 
force  of  his  work  that  are  particularly  characteristic  of 
Tintoretto  and  earned  for  him  the  sobriquet  among  his 
contemporaries,  "  II  Furioso."  He  painted  so  many  pic- 
tures, and  on  so  vast  a  scale,  that  some  show  the  effects 
of  over-haste  and  extravagance,  which  caused  Annibale 
Carracci  to  say  that,  "  while  Tintoretto  was  the  equal  of 
Titian,"he  was  often  inferior  to  Tintoretto." 

Rut  the  Miracle  of  St.  Mark  is  one  of  his  grandest 
pictures;  admirable  alike  in  the  dramatic  movement  of 
the  figures,  the  beauty  of  the  coloring,  and  the  emotional 
use  that  has  been  made  of  light  and  shadow.  If  we  com- 
pare it  with  Veronese's  we  shall  discover  the  difference 
between  the  dramatic  and  the  scenic.  The  figures  in  the 
latter  have  a  sumptuous  repose,  finely  adjusted  to  the 
general  strain  of  triumph  that  resounds  from  the  whole 
picture;  but  in  Tintoretto's  the  wonderfully  foreshort- 
ened body  of  St.  Mark  plunges  through  the  air  with  the 
impetuosity  of  an  eagle.  "  There  is  not  a  figure  in  the 
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picture  that  does  not  act,  and  act  all  over;  not  a  fold  of 
drapery  nor  a  tone  of  flesh  that  does  not  add  to  the  uni- 
versal dash  and  brilliancy."  The  coloring  of  the  cos- 
tumes includes  saffron,  blue,  gold,  and  deep  crimson; 
the  sky  is  of  greenish  hue  passing  to  a  golden  haze  over 
the  horizon;  while  the  body  of  the  slave  is  a  center  of 
luminousness.  For  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  pic- 
ture is  Tintoretto's  use  of  light  and  shade. 

He  uses  it  with  dramatic  and  emotional  effect;  "  with 
him,"  as  has  been  said,  "  it  is  the  first  aiid  most  powerful 
of  dramatic  accessories;  he  makes  light  an  actor  in  his 
vast  compositions."  We  shall  see  how  Rubens,  fresh 
from  Italy,  used  hght  and  shadow  in  this  emotional  way 
in  his  Descent  from  the  Cross;  but  usually,  like  Vero- 
nese, he  enveloped  his  figures  in  clear  full  light;  while 
Tintoretto  makes  his  emerge  into  light  from  darkness. 
Some  of  his  pictures,  whether  from  effects  of  time  or 
the  manner  of  their  painting,  are  to-day  black  and 
coarse-looking ;  but  in  the  best  and  weU-preserved  ones, 
as  in  our  present  example,  the  shadows  themselves  are 
luminous  with  color. 

While  his  life  was  a  tranquil  one,  spent  for  the  most 
part  in  his  studio,  his  mind  teemed  with  ideas;  his  con- 
ceptions came  to  him  in  lightning  bursts  of  inspira- 
tion, the  whole  scene  vividly  clear;  rapidly  and  without 
hesitation  transferred  to  the  canvas.  Hence  some  of  his 
work  is  exaggerated  in  force  and  confused  in  compo- 
sition. Such,  at  least  in  its  present  CMidition,  is  the  vast 
canvas  of  Paradise  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  the  largest  oil- 
painting  in  the  world,  measuring  thirty  by  seventy-four 
feet,  upon  which  he  painted  diu-ing  the  last  six  years  of 
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his  life.  He  lies  buried  in  Santa  Maria  del  Orto,  the 
church  in  which  his  first' important  work  was  done  forty- 
eight  years  before.  Veronese,  the  younger  man,  had 
been  dead  six  years. 

With  these  men  died  the  last  of  the  giants  of  the  Ital- 
ian Renaissance.  That  mighty  movement  had  run  its 
course,  and  was  succeeded  by  decline.  The  vital  force 
of  painting  now  reappeared  in  other  lands. 
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PETBB   PAUL   RUBBSS  DIEGO    RODRIGUEZ    DB 

.,—  .-,«  SILrA  rELASQCEZ 

FUmith  School  SpanUh  School 

TH£  student  of  art,  when  he  readies  the  period  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  turns  a  sharp  comer. 
He  has  been  traveling  for  three  centuries  in 
Italy,  with  brief  visits  at  long  intervals  to  Flanders  and 
Germany,  the  second  of  his  trips  to  the  latter  including 
a  visit  to  England.  But,  as  he  turns  the  comer  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Italy  is  left  behind,  Spain  attracts 
his  attention  to  the  west,  while  far  to  the  north  Holland 
and,  a  second  time,  Flanders  beckon  him. 

For  in  Italy  the  last  of  the  great  artists  passed  away 
with  Tintoretto.  The  country  itself  had  become  the 
prey  of  despots  who  were  in  the  hire  of  foreign  rulers; 
and  the  loss  of  political  liberty  was  accompanied  by 
lower  social  standards,  by  intellectual  and  artistic  de- 
cline. There  were  still  clever  painters,  but  they  were 
httle  men,  without  originality,  content  to  reproduce  the 
manner  of  their  great  predecessors;  copying  chiefly 
their  weaknesses;  trying  by  extravagances  to  disguise 
the  absence  of  originality  in  themselves. 

At  this  period,  to  find  something  vital  in  art,— some- 
thing, that  is  to  say,  thai  grows  and  ripens  because  of  the 
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independent  force  of  life  within  itself, — we  mxist  turn 
to  Spain  and  to  the  North.  Immediately  three  of  the  [ 
greatest  names  in  art  rise  to  oiu"  notice:  Rembrandt,: 
Rubens,  and  Velasquez.  It  is  with  the  last  two  that  we 
are  concerned  at  present. 

The  pictures  selected  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  these 
two  giants  are  The  Descent  from  the  Cross  by  Rubens 
and  The  Maids  of  Honor  {Las  Meninas  in  the  Spanish) 
by  Velasquez.  The  former  was  painted  when  Rubens 
was  thirty-five.  He  had  completed  his  education  by  a 
sojourn  of  eight  years  in  Italy,  where,  in  the  service  of 
the  Duke  of  Mantua,  he  had  had  special  opportunities 
of  study,  being  employed  during  part  of  the  time  in 
making  copies  of  masterpieces  for  his  patron. 

He  was  now  returned  to  Antwerp,  and  one  of  the 
first  works  in  which  he  declared  himself  to  be  a  master 
was  The  Descent  from  the  Cross.  It  shows  him  to  be 
under  the  Italian  influence,  and  not  yet  the  original  ar- 
tist that  he  became.  The  Maids  of  Honor,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  was  painted  by  Velasquez  only  four  years  before 
he  died,  and  represents  the  finest  fiower  of  his  maturity. 

Possibly  our  first  impression  of  the  Rubens  picture 
will  be,  "How  beautiful!  "—of  the  Velasquez,  "How 
curious  I  "  In  the  one  case  the  figures  almost  fill  the  can- 
vas and  are  grouped  so  as  to  decorate  it  with  an  imposing 
mass  of  light  and  shade  and  a  beautiful  arrangement  of 
lines;  whereas  in  the  other  the  figures  are  all  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  canvas,  and  do  not  present  a  similarly  beau- 
tiful pattern  of  lines  and  masses.  The  one  looks  hke  a 
magnificent  picture;  the  other  seems  to  be  rather  a  real 
scene,  as  indeed  it  was. 
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The  story  of  Las  Meninas  is  that  Velasquez  was  paint- 
ing a  portrait  of  the  king  and  queen,  who  sat  where  the 
spectator  is  as  he  looks  at  the  picture,  and  their  httle 
daughter,  the  infanta  Alargarita,  came  in  with  her  maids 
of  honor,  her  dog,  and  her  dwarfs,  accompanied  by  her 
duenna  and  a  courtier.  The  httle  princess  asks  for  a 
drink  of  water;  the  maids  of  honor  hand  it  to  her  with 
the  elaborate  etiquette  prescribed  by  the  formalities  of 
the  most  rigidly  ceremonious  court  in  Europe.  The 
scene  presented  so  diarming  a  picture,  that  the  king  de- 
sired Velasquez  to  paint  it.  The  artist  has  included 
himself  in  the  group  at  work  upon  a  large  canvas,  on 
which  it  is  supposed  he  was  painting  the  portraits  of  the 
king  and  queen  when  the  interruption  occurred.  Their 
reflection  appears  in  the  mirror  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
and  the  chamberlain,  Don  Jose  Nieto,  stands  outside  the 
door,  drawing  a  curtain.  The  scene  is  indeed  repre- 
sented with  such  extraordinary  realism  that  the  French 
critic  Gautier  writes,  "  So  complete  is  the  illusion  that, 
standing  in  front  of  Lets  Meninas,  one  is  tempted  to  ask, 
'  Where  is  the  picture? '  " 

It  is  the  mature  work  of  a  painter  whose  motto  was, 
"Verdad  no  pintura"  ("Truth,  not  painting").  By 
comparison,  the  principle  which  Rubens  followed  is 
"  Painting  and  truth."  Let  us  see  how  the  two  ideas  are 
illustrated  in  the  respective  pictures. 

The  Descent  from  the  Cross  arouses  one's  feeling  of 
awe  and  pity  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  actual  moment  in  the  great  tragedy  of  the 
Redemption  which  the  artist  has  seized.  The  terrible 
anguish  of  the  Crucifixion  is  past;  to  it  has  succeeded 
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the  pathetic  nothingness  of  death;  the  poor,  limp  body 
is  being  tenderly  eared  for  by  the  faithful  few  who  have 
come,  under  the  cover  of  night,  to  render  the  last  office 
to  the  Dead.  Joseph  of  Arimathiea  is  superintending 
the  lowering  of  the  precious  burden;  young  John,  the 
beloved  disciple,  supports  its  weight;  Peter  has  mounted 
the  ladder  with  characteristic  eagerness,  but  the  memory 
.of  his  denial  is  with  him,  and,  fixed  in  contemplation  of 
the  divine  face,  he  lends  no  hand ;  and  the  three  Marys 
are  there,  the  one  stretching  out  her  arms  with  a  mother's 
yearning  for  embrace,  the  Magdalene  grasping  the  foot 
that  she  had  once  bathed  with  her  tears.  Each  attendant 
figure,  though  so  different  in  its  individual  expression 
of  feeling,  joins  with  the  others  to  complete  a  unity  of 
deepest  reverential  tenderness.  Then  in  contrast  to 
these  strong  forms,  so  full  of  life  and  feeling,  is  the  re- 
laxed, nerveless  body  of  the  Dead.  I  wonder  if  ever  the 
pitiful  helplessness  of  death,  or  the  reverent  awe  that 
the  living  feel  in  the  presence  of  their  beloved  dead,  has 
been  more  beautifully  expressed. 

Let  us  try  to  discover  by  what  actual  resources  of  the 
painter's  art  Rubens  has  achieved  this  result.  We  have 
mentioned  the  contrast  between  the  bodies  of  the  Dead 
and  the  living  figures.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  paint- 
er's power  to  stimulate  what  has  been  called  the  "  tactile 
imagination";  that  is  to  say,  to  suggest  the  physical 
sense  of  touch  and  the  feelings  in  the  mind  aroused  by 
it.  A  lesser  artist  might  have  conceived  this  way  of 
presenting  the  scene  and  drawn  all  the  figures  in  the 
same  positions,  making,  in  fact,  the  same  appeal  to  oiu- 
eye,  and  yet  not  affected  us  in  the  same  way,  because  he 
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would  make  no  appeal  to  that  other  sense  of  toiich, 
which  really  in  most  people  is  the  more  easily  roused. 
For  people  more  readily  appreciate  hard  and  soft,  rough 
and  smooth,  stiff  and  limp,  hot  and  cold,  than  the  colors 
and  shapes  and  grouping  of  objects.  It  is  this  sense  of 
touch  which  Rubens  had  so  wonderful  a  skill  in  suggest- 
ing. Look,  for  example,  at  the  modeling  of  the  shoul- 
ders and  head  of  Peter.  What  strength  and  bulk  and 
sudden  tightening  of  the  muscles,  as  he  turns  and  holds 
himself  still  1  The  line  of  the  shoulders  and  the  direction 
of  the  eyes  point  us  to  the  Saviour's  head.  It  has 
dropped  of  its  own  weight,  as  the  hand  of  the  man  above 
let  go  of  it.  The  left  arm  is  still  grasped  by  the  other 
man— at  the  elbow,  observe,  so  that  his  hand  not  only 
helps  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body,  but  keeps  the 
forearm  stiff.  We  feel  that,  when  he  lets  go,  it  too  will 
fall  lifelessly.  Compare  also  the  huddled,  actionless  po- 
sition of  the  Saviour's  form  with  the  strong  body  of 
John,  braced  so  firmly  by  the  legs.  So,  one  by  one,  we 
might  examine  the  figures,  feeling  in  our  imagination 
the  physical  firmness  and  muscular  movement  that  each 
would  present  to  the  touch,  coming  back  again  and 
again  to  the  feeling.  How  limp  and  flaccid  is  the  dead 
body  I 

This  last  feeling  might  produce  in  us  either  disgust 
or  pity.  Rubens  has  insured  the  latter,  partly  by  depict- 
ing in  the  living  figures  a  reverence  and  tenderness  in 
which  we  instantly  participate;  also,  by  the  persuasive 
beauty  of  the  composition. 

Let  us  study  the  latter,  first  in  its  arrangement  of  line, 
secondly  in  its  arrangement  of  light  and  shade,  though 
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the  two  are  really  blended.  Every  figure  in  the  compo- 
sition has  either  the  beauty  of  grace  or  that  of  character; 
and  the  most  beautiful  is  the  Saviour's,  which  has  the 
elongated,  pliant  grace  of  the  stem  and  tendrils  of  a 
vine.  And  the  drooping  flower  upon  it  is  the  head,  to 
which  all  the  principal  lines  of  the  composition  lead. 
Start  where  you  will  and  follow  along  the  direction  of 
the  figm-es,  your  eye  finally  centers  upon  the  Saviour's 
head.  It  is  the  focus-point.  And  note  that  on  the  edges 
of  the  group  the  lines  begin  by  being  firm  and  strong  in 
character,  gradually  increasing  in  suppleness  and  grace 
as  they  draw  near  the  sacred  figure,  until  finally  aU  the 
dignity  and  sweetness  of  the  picture  come  to  an  inten- 
sity in  the  Head.  Lest  the  central  figure  should  be  lack- 
ing in  impressiveness  as  a  mass,  its  effect  has  been  broad- 
ened by  the  winding-sheet,  against  the  opaque  white  of 
which  its  own  whiteness  of  flesh  is  limpid  and  ashy  in 
tone.  Apart  from  the  flesh-tints,  the  other  hues  in  the 
picture  are  black,  almost  black-green,  and  dull  red. 
Thus  by  its  color  as  well  as  by  the  lines  the  figure  of 
the  Saviour  is  made  the  prominent  spot  in  the  composi- 
tion. Moreover,  placed  as  it  is  upon  the  most  brilliantly 
lighted  part  of  the  picture,  its  own  tenderer  lighting  is 
made  more  emphatic. 

The  figure  is  being  lowered,  as  it  were,  down  a  cata- 
ract of  light  which  leaps  up  in  a  wave  at  the  bottom,  and 
scatters  flakes  of  foam  around  it.  These  alight  on  the 
faces,  hands,  and  sometimes  on  an  arm  or  foot,  in  every 
case  just  those  parts  of  the  composition  which  are  im- 
portant in  the  expression  of  gesture  or  sentiment. 

In  this  distribution  of  light,  as  well  as  in  the  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  lines,  there  has  been  a  careful  building  up 
of  effect,  everything  calculated  to  arouse  the  emotion 
and  make  at  once  a  magnificent  spectacle  and  a  pro- 
found impression.  Painted  as  an  altarpiece  to  be  viewed 
from  a  distance,  it  is  an  example  of  the  "  grand  style," 
belonging  to  that "  high-bred  "  family  of  pictures  repre- 
sented most  nobly  in  Italian  art.  Compared  with  it.  The 
Maids  of  Honor  may  appear  to  have  little  grandeur. 

While  the  Rubens  presents  a  beautiful  pattern  of 
decoration,  the  Velasquez  seems  barren,  more  than  half 
the  canvas  being  given  up  to  empty  space.  The  figures 
in  the  former  have  a  grand  fiow  of  line,  those  in  the 
latter  seem  stiff  and  awkwardly  grouped.  The  Rubens 
excites  our  emotion,  the  Velasquez  bur  curiosity. 

Before  studying  closely  Tke  Maids  of  Honor,  we 
must  recall  the  fact  that  in  1628  Rubens  visited  the  court 
of  Spain  for  nine  months;  that  Velasquez  watched  him 
paint  and  came  under  the  fascination  of  his  personality; 
that  he  saw  Rubens's  admiration  for  the  great  Italian 
pictures  which  hung  in  the  king's  gallery;  that  by  the 
advice  of  Rubens  he  shortly  afterward  visited  Italy,  and 
studied  in  Venice,  Milan,  and  Rome.  In  fact,  Velas- 
quez was  well  acquainted  with  the  grandeur  of  Italian 
painting;  and  in  the  middle  period  of  his  hfe,  between 
1645  and  1648,  had  an  opportunity  to  execute  a  grand 
example  of  decorative  painting.  The  king  commis- 
sioned him  to  decorate  the  walls  of  the  new  summer  pal- 
ace, Buen  Retiro,  whereupon  Velasquez  painted  the 
famous  Surrender  of  Breda.  It  represents  Justin  of 
Nassau  handing  the  keys  of  the  city  to  his  conqueror, 
Spinola,  the  last  of  the  great  Spanish  generals.  It  is  a 
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noble  decoration  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  finest 
historical  paintings  in  the  world,  contradicting  the  as- 
sertion made  by  some  painters  that  the  two  ideas  are 
incompatible. 

Some  years  before  it  was  painted  Rubens  had  com- 
pleted a  series  of  historical  decorations,  which  are  now 
in  the  Louvre,  to  celebrate  events  in  the  life  of  Marie 
de  Medicis,  queen  of  Henri  IV  of  France,  and  mother 
of  Louis  XIIL  Here  again  is  shown  the  diiFerence 
between  Rubens  and  Velasquez;  for  these  pictures  by 
Rubens  present  a  blaze  of  color,  a  profusion  of  sumptu- 
ousness,  a  pageant  of  imagination  in  which  gods  and 
goddesses  and  allegorical  iigures  mingle  with  the  actual 
personages.  Velasquez,  on  the  contrary,  while  keeping 
in  mind  the  decorative  necessities  of  the  canvas,  kept 
himself  also  to  the  simple  and  very  touching  circmn- 
stanees  of  the  incident.  Even  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
painting  a  great  decoration,  he  preserved  his  regard  for 
"truth." 

So  it  was  not  because  of  ignorance  of  what  other  great 
painters  had  done,  or  of  what  he  himself  could  do  to 
rival  them  on  their  own  ground,— for  The  Surrender  of 
Breda  could  hang  without  loss  of  dignity  beside  a  Titian, 
—that  he  turned  his  back  upon  all  traditions  of  the  Ital- 
ian grand  style,  and  in  the  years  of  his  maturity  pro- 
duced The  Maids  of  Honor,  a  new  kind  of  picture.  It 
was  new  because  it  was  the  product  of  a  new  kind  of 
artist's  eyesight ;  of  a  new  conception  of  realism. 

We  have  seen  in  Holbein's  Portrait  of  Georg  Gyze 
an  example  of  that  kind  of  realism  which  is  solely  occu- 
pied in  giving  a  faithful  representation  of  the  figure  and 
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its  surrounding  objects.  But  if  you  compare  that  por- 
trait with  Velasquez's  picture,  you  will  feel,  I  think,  that 
the  attention  is  scattered  over  Holbein's  picture,  while 
in  the  case  of  Velasquez's  the  eye  immediately  takes  it 
in  as  a  whole.  The  little  princess  is  the  center  of  the 
scene,  the  light  being  concentrated  on  her,  as  it  is  around 
the  principal  figure  in  Rubens's  picture;  but,  though  our 
attention  is  centered  on  the  child,  it  revolves  all  round 
her  and  immediately  embraces  the  scene  as  a  whole.  The 
,  reahsm  of  this  picture  is  a  realism  of  unity.  Moreover, 
it  gives  us  a  single  vivid  impression  of  the  scene,  such 
as  the  king  received;  so  we  may  call  it  also  a  reaKsm  of 
impression. 

To  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  reahsm  of  impression 
let  us  contrast  an  example  of  the  extreme  opposite :  1807 
—FriedJand,  by  Meissonier,  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, New  York.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  seen  it  to 
appreciate  the  difference;  enough  to  know  that  it  repre- 
sents a  regiment  of  cavalry  galloping  past  Napoleon, 
saluting  him  as  they  charge  the  enemy;  and  that  the 
annor  and  weapons  and  accoutrements  of  all  these  men 
are  painted  with  the  finish  and  exactness  of  a  miniature. 
No  eye  in  the  world  could  have  seen  the  bridles  and  bits 
and  spurs  and  buttons,  and  the  thousand  other  sharply 
defined  details,  as  those  soldiers  galloped  by.  While 
each  detail  represents  realism,  their  sum  total  is,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  painter  or  of  the  spectator,  false. 
The  reason  is  that  Meissonier  has  painted,  not  what  he 
could  see,  hut  what  his  mind  informed  him  must  be 
there.^    And  what  is  the  result?    The  picture  does  not 

'  See  the  chapter  on  MemlJng,  page  64. 
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its  surrounding  objects.  But  if  you  compare  that  por- 
trait with  Velasquez's  picture,  you  will  feel,  I  think,  that 
the  attention  is  scattered  over  Holbein's  picture,  while 
in  the  case  of  Velasquez's  the  eye  immediately  takes  it 
in  as  a  whole.  The  little  princess  is  the  center  of  the 
scene,  the  light  being  concentrated  on  her,  as  it  is  around 
the  principal  figure  in  Rubens's  picture;  but,  though  our 
attention  is  centered  on  the  child,  it  revolves  all  round 
her  and  inmiediately  embraces  the  scene  as  a  whole.  The 
^  realism  of  this  picture  is  a  realism  of  unity.  Moreover, 
it  gives  us  a  single  vivid  impression  of  the  scene,  such 
as  the  king  received;  so  we  may  call  it  also  a  realism  of 
impression. 

To  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  realism  of  impression 
let  us  contrast  an  example  of  the  extreme  opposite:  1807 
—Friedland,  by  Meissonier,  in  the  MetropoUtan  Mu- 
seum, New  York.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  seen  it  to 
appreciate  the  difference;  enough  to  know  that  it  repre- 
sents a  regiment  of  cavalry  galloping  past  Napoleon, 
saluting  him  as  they  charge  the  enemy;  and  that  the 
armor  and  weapons  and  accoutrements  of  all  these  men 
are  painted  with  the  finish  and  exactness  of  a  miniature. 
No  eye  in  the  world  could  have  seen  the  bridles  and  bits 
and  spurs  and  buttons,  and  the  thousand  other  sharply 
defined  details,  as  those  soldiers  galloped  by.  While 
each  detail  represents  realism,  their  sum  total  is,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  painter  or  of  the  spectator,  false. 
The  reason  is  that  Meissonier  has  painted,  not  what  he 
could  see,  but  what  his  mind  informed  him  must  be 
there.'    And  what  is  the  result?    The  picture  does  not 

*  See  the  chapter  on  Memling,  page  64. 
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its  surrounding  objects.  But  if  you  compare  that  por- 
trait with  Velasquez's  picture,  you  will  feel,  I  think,  that 
the  attention  is  scattered  over  Holbein's  picture,  while 
in  the  case  of  Velasquez's  the  eye  immediately  takes  it 
in  as  a  whole.  The  little  princess  is  the  center  of  the 
scene,  the  light  being  concentrated  on  her,  as  it  is  around 
the  principal  figure  in  Rubens's  picture;  but,  though  our 
attention  is  centered  on  the  child,  it  revolves  all  round 
her  and  immediately  embraces  the  scene  as  a  whole.  The 
,  realism  of  this  picture  is  a  realism  of  unity.  Moreover, 
it  gives  us  a  single  vivid  impression  of  the  scene,  such 
as  the  king  received;  so  we  may  call  it  also  a  realism  of 
impression. 

To  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  realism  of  impression 
let  us  contrast  an  example  of  the  extreme  opposite :  1807 
—Friedland,  by  Meissonier,  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, New  York.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  seen  it  to 
appreciate  the  difference;  enough  to  know  that  it  repre- 
sents a  regiment  of  cavalry  galloping  past  Napoleon, 
saluting  him  as  they  charge  the  enemy;  and  that  the 
armor  and  weapons  and  accoutrements  of  all  these  men 
are  painted  with  the  finish  and  exactness  of  a  miniature. 
No  eye  in  the  world  could  have  seen  the  bridles  and  bits 
and  spurs  and  buttons,  and  the  thousand  other  sharply 
defined  details,  as  those  soldiers  galloped  by.  While 
each  detail  represents  realism,  their  sum  total  is,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  painter  or  of  the  spectator,  false. 
The  reason  is  that  Meissonier  has  painted,  not  what  he 
could  see,  but  what  his  mind  informed  him  must  be 
there.'    And  what  is  the  result?    The  picture  does  not 

*  See  the  chapter  on  Memling,  page  64. 
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its  surrounding  objects.  But  if  you  compare  that  por- 
trait with  Velasquez's  picture,  you  will  feel,  I  think,  that 
the  attention  is  scattered  over  Holbein's  picture,  while 
in  the  ease  of  Velasquez's  the  eye  immediately  takes  it 
in  as  a  whole.  The  little  princess  is  the  center  of  the 
scene,  the  light  being  concentrated  on  her,  as  it  is  around 
the  principal  figure  in  Rubens's  picture ;  but,  though  our 
attention  is  centered  on  the  child,  it  revolves  all  round 
her  and  immediately  embraces  the  scene  as  a  whole.  The 
^  realism  of  this  picture  is  a  realism  of  unity.  Moreover, 
it  gives  us  a  single  vivid  impression  of  the  scene,  such 
as  the  king  received ;  so  we  may  call  it  also  a  realism  of 
impression. 

To  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  realism  of  impression 
let  us  contrast  an  example  of  the  extreme  opposite:  1807 
—Friedland,  by  Meissonier,  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, New  York.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  seen  it  to 
appreciate  the  difference;  enough  to  know  that  it  repre- 
sents a  regiment  of  cavalry  galloping  past  Napoleon, 
saluting  him  as  they  charge  the  enemy;  and  that  the 
armor  and  weapons  and  accoutrements  of  all  these  men 
are  painted  with  the  finish  and  exactness  of  a  miniature. 
No  eye  in  the  world  could  have  seen  the  bridles  and  bits 
and  spurs  and  buttons,  and  the  thousand  other  sharply 
defined  details,  as  those  soldiers  galloped  by.  While 
each  detail  represents  realism,  their  sum  total  is,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  painter  or  of  the  spectator,  false. 
The  reason  is  that  Meissonier  has  painted,  not  what  he 
could  see,  but  what  his  mind  informed  him  must  be 
there.^    And  what  is  the  result?    The  picture  does  not 

'  See  the  chapter  on  Memling,  page  64> 
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I  affect  us  as  a  whole;  but  people  study  over  it,  moving 

I  their  eyes,  as  if  from  word  to  word  or  from  line  to  line 

,  on  the  page  of  a  book;  and  then,  because  every  item 

looks  so  real,  they  exclaim,  "  How  wonderful! " 

Velasquez's  picture,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  an  in- 
I  stant  and  complete  impression,  because  he  has  included 

I  in  it  only  as  much  of  detail  as  the  eye  could  embrace  at 

one  glance;  more,  however,  than  a  less  gifted  and  an 
untrained  vision  could  encompass.  But  it  was  Velas- 
quez's distinction  that  he  had  a  marvelous  power  of  re- 
ceiving a  full  impression  and  of  vividly  retaining  it  in 
his  mind  until  he  had  rendered  it  vivid  upon  the  canvas. 
If  we  turn  back  again  to  a  comparison  of  The  De- 
scent from  the  Cross  and  The  Maids  of  Honor,  do  we 
not  realize  a  much  more  instantaneous  and  vivid  impres- 
sion in  the  Velasquez?  The  Rubens,  also,  is  a  noble  ex- 
ample of  imity,  but  it  is  a  unity  of  effect  produced 
chiefly  by  the  balance  of  the  dark  and  light  parts;  yet 
the  method  adopted  is  arbitrary,  as  compared  with  the 
Velasquez.  To  state  it  briefly;  Rubens  has  put  the  light 
where  he  needed  it  for  his  composition;  Velasquez  has 
taken  it  as  he  found  it.  Streaming  through  the  window, 
it  permeates  the  whole  room,  not  striking  the  flgures 
simply  on  one  side  and  leaving  the  other  dark,  but  en- 
veloping them  and  penetrating  to  the  remotest  corners 
of  the  ceiling.  Even  in  the  reproductions,  you  can  see 
how  much  more  real  the  light  is  in  the  Velasquez;  how 
it  is  bright  on  the  parts  of  the  figures  that  lie  in  its  direct 
path;  less  bright  in  the  half-lights,  where  it  strikes  the 
figure  less  directly;  refiected  back,  as  for  example  from 
the  dress  of  the  little  princess  on  to  that  of  the  maid  on 
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her  left;  how  it  steals  round  everything  and  penetrates 
everywhere.  For  Velasquez  recognized  that  light  is 
elastic  and  illuminates  the  air.  Also  he  noticed  that  the 
light  was  whiter  on  objects  near  the  eye,  grayer  and 
grayer  on  objects  farther  and  farther  hack,  owing  to  the 
intervening  planes  of  atmosphere  hanging  between  like 
veils. 

Hence  he  was  the  first  to  discover  a  new  kind  of  per- 
spective. Men  long  ago  had  learned  to  make  the  lines 
vanish  from  the  eye;  to  make  the  figures  diminish  in  size 
and  shape  as  they  recede  from  the  front;  and  to  explain 
the  distance  by  contrasts  of  light  and  shade.  But  he 
perfected  what  had  been  anticipated  by  Leonardo— the 
perspective  of  hght.  By  the  most  delicate  and  accu- 
rate rendering  of  the  quantity  of  light  reflected  from 
each  and  every  part  of  the  room  and  the  figures  and 
objects  in  it,  and  by  recognizing  the  veils  of  atmosphere, 
he  gave  to  the  figures  the  reaUty  of  form  and  to  the 
room  its  hollowness  and  distance. 

Painters  distinguish  between  the  color  of  an  object 
and  its  color  as  acted  upon  by  light.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  a  white  dress,  they  would  say  that  white  was  its  "  local 
color."  But  it  is  not  white  like  a  sheet  of  paper;  it  varies 
in  degrees  of  whiteness  according  to  the  quantity  of 
light  reflected  from  its  various  parts.  And  these  vary- 
ing quantities  of  light  reflected  from  the  various  planes 
of  the  objects,  they  call  "values."  Velasquez  excelled 
in  the  rendering  of  "values." 

This  attention  to  values,  or  the  truthful  rendering  of 
light,  involved  other  truths :  for  example,  that  the  out- 
lines of  objects  are  not,  except  in  special  cases,  sharply 
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defined,— the  light  plays  round  their  edges  and  thereby 
softens  and  melts  them;  and  the  objects  themselves  do 
not  appear  as  if  they  were  cut  out  in  paper  and  pasted 
on  the  canvas,  l>ut  are  masses  of  more  or  less  illuminated 
color,  merged  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Conse- 
quently, Velasquez  gave  to  the  contour-lines  of  his  fig- 
ures an  elusiveness;  sometimes  they  are  strong  and 
assertive,  at  other  times  they  melt  into  the  atmosphere. 
And  as  light  shows  itself  to  our  eyes  by  being  reflected 
from  the  infinite  molecules  of  the  air,  so  Velasquez's 
rendering  of  light  introduced  an  appearance  of  real 
atmosphere  into  his  pictures.  You  have  only  to  com- 
pare this  one  of  his  with  Rubens's  to  be  sure  this  is  so. 

Having  thus  briefly  (and  therefore  inadequately,  I 
am  afraid;  for  it  is  a  large  and  diflBeult  subject)  glanced 
at  the  things  that  Velasquez  tried  for,  we  are  in  a  better 
position  to  understand  how  his  realism  was  a  realism  of 
impression.  Firstly,  he  saw  his  subject  at  a  single 
glance,  eye  and  hand  instantaneously  cooperating;  and 
he  confined  his  impression  to  what  a  less  keen  eye,  as- 
sisted by  him,  could  also  take  in  as  a  single  impression. 
Secondly,  by  his  marvelous  penetration  into  the  action 
of  light,  and  his  skill  in  rendering  it,  he  set  upon  the 
canvas  the  scene  as  he  had  received  the  impression  of  it, 
with  such  subtle  fidelity  that  our  own  observation  is 
stimulated,  and  we  receive  the  impression  vividly. 

By  this  time  the  picture  should  no  longer  appear  to  be 
empty;  nor  the  figures  crowded  at  the  bottom.  We 
should  feel  that  the  background  and  ceiling  are  con- 
nected, by  that  vertical  strip  of  light  up  the  edge  of  the 
canvas,  with  the  figures  in  the  foreground,  so  as  to  make 
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a  unified  composition  of  balanced  masses  of  light  and 
less  light.  In  the  wonderful  truth  to  hfe  of  the  figures 
—the  exquisite  daintiness  of  the  little  princess,  the  affec- 
tionate reverence  of  the  maids,  the  grotesqueness  of  the 
dwarfs,  and  the  courtly  sensitiveness  of  the  artist's  figure 
— we  should  have  entered  into  the  intimate  human  feel- 
ing of  the  whole  group  and  ceased  to  be  troubled  by  the 
curious  style  of  the  costumes. 

These  costumes,  more  than  likely,  and  the  fact  that 
Velasquez  lived  in  the  palace  painting  courtly  scenes 
and  portraits,  had  much  to  do  with  his  striking  out  a 
new  style.  How  could  he  introduce  such  hooped  skirts 
into  a  picture  in  the  grand  manner  of  Italian  painting? 
His  great  genius  was  therefore  compelled  to  find  an- 
other outlet,  and  did  so  in  directions  which  were  new  and 
permanent  additions  to  the  art  of  painting. 

Rubens,  on  the  other  hand,  not  less  original,  took 
from  the  Italian  style  what  could  be  of  use  to  him,  and 
then  built  upon  it  a  style  of  his  own.  It  is  distinguished 
by  a  wonderful  mastery  of  the  human  form  and  an 
amazing  wealth  of  splendidly  lighted  color.  He  was  a 
man  of  as  much  intellectual  poise  as  Velasquez,  and,  like 
the  latter,  was  accustomed  to  court  life.  But  while 
Velasquez,  bound  to  the  most  punctilious,  ascetic,  and 
superstitious  court  in  Europe,  was  driven  in  upon  him- 
self, and  became  more  and  more  acutely  sensitive, — 
Rubens,  traveling  from  court  to  court  with  pomp  as  a 
trusted  envoy,  had  the  exuberance  of  his  nature  more 
and  more  developed.  As  an  artist,  he  had  the  wonderful 
faculty  of  being  habitually  in  a  white  heat  of  imagi- 
nation, while  perfectly  cool  and  calculating  in  the  con- 
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trol  of  his  hand.  Hence  the  enormous  output  of  his 
brush.  It  might  be  said  that  he  was  as  prolific  in  the 
representation  of  the  joy  and  exuberance  of  Hfe  as 
Michelangelo  was  in  the  representation  of  the  life  of 
the  emotions. 

Velasquez,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  was  forgotten 
outside  of  Spain.  Italian  art  continued  to  be  the  model 
to  imitate ;  and  even  when  a  return  to  the  truth  of  nature 
was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
sixty  years  passed  before  this  great  example  of  "  Truth, 
not  painting"  was  "discovered."  Then  a  few  painters 
visited  the  museum  of  the  Prado  at  Madrid,  which  con- 
tains most  of  his  pictures;  others  followed,  and  the 
world  became  gradually  conscious  that  in  these  pictures 
of  Velasquez,  especially  in  the  wonderful  series  of  por- 
traits of  the  king  and  members  of  the  court,  which  he 
made  during  forty  years  of  royal  intimacy,  there  was 
revealed  a  great  and  solitary  genius.  Since  then  he 
has  exercised,  as  we  shall  see,  such  an  influence  upon 
modem  painting  that  he  has  been  called  "the  First  of 
the  Moderns." 
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AXTOXT  VAX  DTCK  FRAXS  HALS 

Flemuh  School  Ditch  School 

TIE  commencanent  of  the  seventeenth  century 
witnessed  the  birth  of  a  new  nation  and  of 
a  new  art — the  Dutdi.  When  the  emperor 
Charles  V  abdicated  in  1555,  he  allotted  Austria  and 
Germany  to  Ferdinand  I,  Spain  and  the  Netherlands 
to  his  son  Phihp  II.  The  rule  of  Spain  was  in  one  way 
beneficial  to  the  Xetherlands,  or  Low  Countries  (Hol- 
land and  Belgium),  ^ce  it  opened  to  them  the  trade 
with  the  New  World  and  the  West  Indies.  Antwerp 
rose  to  greatness.  "No  city  except  Paris,"  saj-s  Mr. 
Motley,  "surpassed  it  in  population  or  in  conmiercial 
splendor.  The  city  itself  was  the  most  beautiful  in  Eu- 
rope. Placed  upon  a  plain  along  the  bank  of  the 
Scheldt,  shaped  like  a  bent  bow  with  the  river  for  its 
string,  it  inclosed  within  its  walls  some  of  the  most 
splendid  edifices  in  Christendom.  The  world-renowned 
Church  of  Notre  Dame,  the  stately  Exchange,  where 
five  thousand  merchants  daily  congregated— prototype 
of  all  similar  establishments  throughout  the  world— the 
capacious  mole  and  port— were  all  establishments  which 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  rival  in  any  other  part  of 
the  globe." 
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Such  it  was  before  the  "  Spanish  Fury."  In  1567  the 
Duke  of  Alva  arrived  with  ten  thousand  veterans  for  the 
purpose  of  stamping  out  the  Reformed  faith;  estab- 
hshed  his  "  Council  of  Blood  " ;  beheaded  the  Counts  of 
Egmont  and  Horn  after  a  mock  trial;  and  commenced 
a  reign  of  terror  and  bloodshed.  In  the  six  years  of 
his  governorship  he  boasted  that  he  had  put  to  death 
eighteen  thousand  persons  besides  those  killed  in  battle; 
for  the  people  had  risen  under  William  the  Silent,  and 
the  war  for  independence  was  begun.  In  1579,  by  an 
agreement  at  Utrecht,  the  seven  northern  provinces 
united  for  mutual  defense;  the  southern  holding  back, 
because  they  adhered  to  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of 
faith.  Antwerp,  however,  though  not  in  the  League  of 
United  Provinces,  became  a  focus-point  of  the  struggle, 
and  in  1585  capitulated  to  the  Duke  of  Parma. 

Thirty-one  years  later  the  English  ambassador  paid 
a  visit  to  the  place,  and  wrote  home  to  a  friend; 

This  great  city  is  a  great  desert,  for  in  ye  whole  time  we  spent 
there  I  could  never  sett  my  eyes  in  the  whole  length  of  the  streete 
uppon  4>0  persons  at  once ;  I  never  mett  coach  nor  saw  man  on 
horseback ;  none  of  our  own  companie  (though  both  were  workie 
dayes)  saw  one  pennieworth  of  ware  either  in  shops  or  in  streetes 
bought  or  solde.  Two  walking  pedlars  and  one  ballad-seller  will 
carry  as  much  on  their  backs  at  once,  as  was  in  that  royall  ex- 
change either  above  or  below, — and  the  whole  countrey  of  Bra- 
bant was  suitable  to  this  towne;  I'aire  and  miserable. 

When  Philip  II  died  in  1598,  Spain  was  exhausted 

almost  to  prostration,  and  his  successor  was  glad  to 

conclude  an  armistice  of  twelve  years  with  the  United 
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Provinces.  But  at  its  conclusion  war  was  resumed,  and 
it  was  not  until  1648  that  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
the  independence  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Holland 
was  finaUy  assured. 

Meanwhile,  during  those  seventy  years  of  conflict  in 
which  a  new  nation  was  in  the  forming,  a  new  art  had 
been  born.  While  the  northern  provinces  were  fighting 
for  their  liberties,  a  number  of  painters  came  to  man- 
hood, whose  work  was  of  such  originality  as  to  constitute 
a  new  school  of  painting— the  Dutch  School;  "  the  last," 
as  Fromentin  says,  "  of  the  great  schools,  perhaps  the 
most  original,  certainly  the  most  local." 

It  was  original  because  it  was  local.  Across  the 
Scheldt  in  Antwerp,  Rubens  was  in  the  prime  of  his 
powers  (among  his  retinue  of  pupils  was  Van  Dyck) ; 
but,  though  his  fame  must  have  crossed  to  the  Dutch,  his 
influence  did  not.  That  people,  stubborn  against  for- 
eign domination,  was  stubbornly  fashioning  a  kind  of 
art  of  its  own.  Its  artists  were  independent  of  Rubens, 
of  the  great  Italian  traditions,  of  everything  but  what 
concerned  themselves.  By  their  religious  views  they 
were  separated  from  the  chance  of  painting  altarpieces 
or  mythological  subjects,  and  by  their  revolt  they  were 
cut  off"  from  viceregal  patronage,  such  as  the  Flemish 
enjoyed.  A  nation  of  burghers,  busy  with  war  and  com- 
merce, they  developed,  out  of  their  own  lives,  their  love 
of  country,  and  pride  in  themselves,  a  new  art. 

In  one  word,  the  Dutch  art  was  an  art  of  portraiture. 

It  began  With  the  painting  of  portraits  of  persons,  and 

then  proceeded  to  the  painting  of  landscapes  and  of  the 

outdoor  and  indoor  occupations  of  the  people,  and  to 
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the  painting  of  still-Iife, — all  with  such  simple  intention 
torepresent  the  things  as  they  appeared,  and  with  such 
fidelity  to  the  truth,  that  the  whole  range  of  subjects 
may  be  classed  as  portraiture.  It  was  not  "  grand  art," 
but  it  was  intimate  and  sincere. 

The  first  of  the  great  men,  chronologically,  was 
Frans  Hals,  whose  Portrait  of  a  Woman  we  are  com- 
paring with  Van  Dyck's  Marie  Louise  von  Taam. 
There  is  a  story  related  by  Houbraken,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  true,  that  Van  Dyck  passing  through  Haar- 
lem, where  Hals  lived,^  desired  to  see  the  painter;  but, 
though  he  called  several  times,  he  cmuld  not  find  him  at 
home.  So  he  sent  a  messenger  to  seek  him  out  and  tell 
him  that  a  stranger  wished  to  see  him;  and,  on  Hals 
putting  in  an  appearance,  asked  him  to  paint  his  por- 
trait, adding,  however,  that  he  had  only  two  hours  to 
spare  for  the  sitting.  Hals  finished  the  portrait  in  that 
time;  whereupon  his  sitter,  observing  that  it  seemed  an 
easy  matter  to  paint  a  portrait,  requested  that  he  be  al- 
lowed to  try  and  paint  the  artist.  Hals  soon  recognized 
that  "  his  visitor  was  well  skilled  in  the  materials  he  was 
using;  great,  however,  was  his  surprise  when  he  beheld 
the  performance;  he  immediately  embraced  the  stranger, 
at  the  same  time  crying  out,  'You  are  Van  Dyck;  no 
person  but  he  could  do  as  you  have  now  done.'  " 

Assuming  the  story  to  be  true,  how  interesting  it 
would  be  if  the  two  portraits  existed,  that  one  might  see 
what  Frans  Hals,  accustomed  to  the  heavier  type  of  the 

'  He  was  born  in  Antwerp,  whither  his  family  moved  for  a  time  in  con- 
sequence of  the  war.  They  seem  to  have  returned  to  Haarlem  alMut 
1607. 
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Dutch  burghers,  made  of  the  delicately  refined  features 
of  Van  Dyck,  and  how  the  latter,  who  always  gave  an 
air  of  aristocratic  elegance  to  his  portraits,  acquitted 
himself  with  the  hluff,  jovial  Hals,  who  was  as  much  at 
home  in  a  tavern  as  in  a  studio  I  For  no  two  men  could 
be  more  different,  both  in  point  of  view  and  method, 
though  they  were  alike  in  one  particular,  that  each  was 
-a  most  facile  and  skilful  painter. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  two  portraits,  which  are  very  char- 
acteristic examples  of  these  two  masters.  First  of  all, 
examine  the  hands.  You  have  recognized,  no  doubt, 
that  hands  are  very  expressive  of  character.  In  good 
portraits  there  is  always  a  correspondence  of  feeling  and 
character  between  the  hands  and  the  head.  Hals  was  a 
master  in  this  respect.  There  is  also  an  absolute  unan- 
imity between  the  expression  of  the  hand  and  that  of 
the  face  in  the  Van  Dyck,  even  to  the  curl  of  the  fore- 
finger, which  echoes  with  extraordinary  subtlety  the 
curious  slanting  glance  of  the  eyes. 

But  when  we  learn  that  this  artist  kept  servants  in 
his  employment  whose  hands  he  used  as  models  for  the 
hands  of  his  sitters,  we  begin  to  wonder  where  this  ideal- 
izing of  nature  stopped,  and  whether  the  face  and  car- 
riage of  the  figure  also  may  not  have  come  in  for  a  share 
of  it.  As  we  know,  too,  that  it  was  his  habit  to  make  a 
rapid  study  of  his  sitters  in  black  and  white  chalk  upon 
gray  paper,  and  to  hand  it  to  his  assistants  for  them  to 
paint  the  figure  in  its  clothes,  which  were  sent  to  the 
studio  for  that  purpose,  after  which  he  retouched  their 
work  and  painted  in  the  head  and  hands,  we  feel  a  sus- 
picion that  Van  Dyck  was  as  much  interested  in  illustrat- 
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ing  his  own  ideas  of  elegance  and  refinement  as  in  repro- 
ducing the  actual  characteristics  of  his  sitters. 

We  shall  hardly  feel  this  in  the  Portrait  of  a  Woman 
by  Hals.  Of  the  fact  that  Uie  woman  looked  in  the  flesh 
just  as  he  has  represented  her  on  the  canvas,  we  are  as 
sure,  as  if  we  had  looked  over  his  shoulder  and  watdied 
her  grow  to  shape  beneath  his  brush.  He  has  put  in 
nothing  but  what  he  saw,  left- out  nothing  that  could 
complete  the  veracity  of  the  record. 

We  turn  back  to  the  Van  Dyck,  and  have  ceased  to 
wonder  if  Marie  Louise  were  really  like  this.  Her  por- 
trait is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  picture — let  it  go  at  that; 
and  then  again  we  turn  to  the  Hals,  and  again  we  have 
forgotten  that  it  is  a  portrait.  It  is  a  real  woman  that 
we  face,  one  of  stout  and  wholesome  stock,  whose  hus- 
band may  have  had  a  hand  in  the  shaping  of  the  new 
republic,  who  may  have  been  the  mother  of  sons  who 
fought  in  the  long  struggle  for  freedom.  Those  hands! 
—one  loves  them;  strong  hands,  coarsened  by  their  share 
in  the  work  of  life,  now  folded  so  unaffectedly  in  the 
calm  and  peace  of  living,  which  right  good  doing  has 
won.  When  you  look  at  them,  and,  still  more,  when  you 
read  their  fuller  story  in  that  high,  broad  forehead,  with 
the  strong,  big  skull  beneath  it,  as  indicative  of  steadi- 
ness of  purpose  as  the  wide-apart  eyes;  in  that  resolute 
nose,  with  its  lift  of  energy  in  the  nostril;  and  in  the 
firm,  kindly,  wise  mouth,  you  realize  how  it  was  that 
Holland,  having  by  its  energy  and  patience  set  a  barrier 
to  the  ocean,  could  keep  at  bay  the  power  of  Spain,  and 
achieve  for  itself,  after  long  waiting,  liberty  of  life  and 
thought. 
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VAN  DYCK— HAT*S 

This  portrait,  while  sdf-sufllcient  as  a  record  of  a 
wonmn  who  actually  lived,  is  more  than  that:  it  is  a 
typeof  the  race  to  which  she  belonjjfed.  It  is  a  type,  too, 
(jf  the  whole  school  of  Dutch-  painting;  so  straight- 
t'orward.  intimate,  and  sincere.  Moreover,  snch  a  mar- 
vel <if  painting:! 

The  Dutchmen  of  the  seventeenth  century,  having 
abandoned  the  large  field  of  decorative  composition,  set- 
tled down  in  the  small  space  of  their  canvases  to  a  per- 
feetron  of  craftsmanship  that  has  nei'er  Iieen  snrpasspd 
in  modem  art.  From  the  standpoint  of  pure  painting, 
tliey  fonned  a  school  of  j^reat  painters:  differing  among 
thanaelves  in  motives  and  mazm^.  lint  alike  in  !)eing 
conammiate  masters  of  the  hmsh. 

HaJa  set  liis  lignres  in  clear  light,  so  that  the  modeling 
is  not  accomplished  by  shadows,  hut  l)y  the  degree  of 
light  which  each  surface  of  the  rtesh  or  costume  re- 
tfected.  In  this  respect  lie  twirked  like  Wlasque7«  Imi  in 
■J.  broader  way.  He  distributed  Mie  lights  and  painted 
ia  the  (wlors  in  ^^reat  masses,  each  mass  containing  its 
esact  ((uantity  of  light:  and  so  '^reat  was  his  skill  in  tlip 
rmrfering  of  values  that  lie  could  make  a  llat  tone  give 
the  snggestion  of  naodeling.  Tlius  in  the  almost  nnin- 
tetrupted  riat  'vhite  tone  of  this  woman's  ruff  we  do 
nut  miss  the  absence  of  :nany  lines  to  indicate  the  folds 
I  if  [imsiin. 

Compare  the  treatment  of  :he  ruff  '.n  Van  !)vck's 
portrait:  indeed,  the  cxnlicit  wav  in  which  the  -.vholp  of 
the  elaborate  costume  is  rendered.  N'otliin?  ;s  feft  ir» 
the  imagination.  Rverythinff  is  told  with  rhetorical  ciab- 
-iration.  Tlie  contrast  nf  the  ITais  Dortr.nit  nfFt-rti  .-tn  in- 
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structive  example  of  what  painters  mean  by  the  word 
"  breadth,"  and  a  lesson  also  in  the  effect  of  breadth  on 
our  imagination;  for  we  get  from  the  broad  simplicity 
of  this  portrait  a  strong  invigoration,  whereas  from  Van 
Dyck's  a  pleasant  intoxication.  Yet,  while  we  miss  the 
breadth  in  the  Van  Dyck,  do  not  let  us  overlook  the 
freedom  with  which  it  is  painted,  so  that  there  is  nothing 
small  or  niggling  in  all  these  details;  they  are  drawn  to- 
gether, like  the  drops  of  water  of  a  fountain,  into  one 
splendid  burst  of  elegance. 

In  the  latter,  however,  the  character  of  the  woman  is 
■  considerably  smothered.  Perhaps  it  was  the  case  that 
she  had  little  character,  that  she  was  simply  a  fine  lady 
of  fashion ;  or  it  may  be  that  that  aspect  of  her  was  the 
one  which  chiefly  interested  the  artist.  He  se«ns  to  have 
been  particularly  impressed  with  her  eyes,  which  indicate 
at  least  a  trait  of  character;  and  in  a  very  subtle  way 
he  has  made  the  attitude  of  the  figure  and  the  gesture  of 
the  hands  and  head  correspond  to  it.  So  in  a  limited  way 
the  picture  is  representative  of  a  type, 

Hals,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  fix  upon  any  par- 
ticular trait  or  feature:  he  broadly  surveyed  all  the  ex- 
ternals of  his  sitter,  and  represented  them  as  a  whole; 
and  with  such  clear  seeing  that,  although  he  never  pene- 
trates into  the  mind  of  his  subject,— as  we  shall  find 
Rembrandt  did,— he  does  get  at  the  heart  of  it,  and,  in 
his  straightforward  characterization  of  what  he  sees, 
suggests  that  character  lies  beneath  it. 

In  this  respect  his  work  is  very  like  the  man  himself. 
He  must  have  had  fine  qualities  of  mind ;  else  how  could 
he  have  seen  things  so  simply  and  completely,  and  ren- 
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dered  them  with  such  force  and  expression,  inventing 
for  the  purpose  a  method  of  his  own,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  distinguished  by  placing  his  subject  in  the 
clear  light  and  by  working  largely  in  flat  tones?  To  get 
at  the  essential  facts  of  a  subject,  and  to  set  them  down 
rapidly  and  precisely,  so  that  all  may  understand  them 
and  be  impressed  by  them,  represent  great  mental  power, 
and  place  Hals  in  the  front  rank  of  painters.  Yet,  as  a 
man,  he  allowed  himself  to  appear  to  the  world  an  idle 
fellow,  over-given  to  jollification,  and  so  shiftless  that 
in  his  old  age  he  was  dependent  upon  the  city  govern- 
ment for  support.  That  he  received  it,  however,  and 
that  his  creditors  were  lenient  with  him,  seem  to  show 
that  his  contemporaries  recognized  a  greatness  behind 
his  intemperance  and  improvidence;  and,  when  in  his 
eighty-second  year  he  died,  he  was  buried  beneath  the 
choir  of  the  Church  of  St.  Bavon  in  Haarlem. 

In  great  contrast  to  Hals's  mode  of  living  was  Van 
Dyck's.  He  was  early  accustomed  to  Rubens's  sumptu- 
ous establishment;  and,  when  he  visited  Italy  with  letters 
of  introduction  from  his  master,  lived  in  the  palaces  of 
his  patrons,  himself  adopting  such  an  elegant  ostenta- 
tion that  he  was  spoken  of  as  "  the  Cavalier  Painter." 
After  his  return  to  Antwerp  his  patrons  belonged  to  the 
rich  and  noble  class,  and  his  own  style  of  living  was  mod- 
eled on  theirs;  so  that,  when  at  length  in  1632  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  court  painter  to  Charles  I  of 
England,  he  maintained  an  almost  princely  establish- 
ment, and  his  house  at  Blackfriars  was  the  resort  of 
fashion.  The  last  two  years  of  bis  life  were  spent  in 
traveling  on  the  Continent  with  his  young  wife,  the 
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daughter  of  Lord  Gowry,  Lord  Ruthven's  son.  His 
health,  however,  had  been  broken  by  excess  of  work,  and 
he  returned  to  London  to  die.  He  was  buried  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral. 

He  painted,  in  his  younger  days,  many  altarpieces, 
"full  of  a  touching  religious  feeling  and  enthusiasm"; 
but  his  fame  rests  mainly  upon  his  portraits.  In  these 
he  invented  a  style  of  elegance  and  refinement  which  be- 
came a  model  for  the  artists  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  corresponding,  as  it  did,  to  the 
genteel  luxuriousness  of  the  court  life  of  the  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  dxmng  the  latter  century  Hals  was 
thought  little  of,  even  in  Holland,  whose  artists  forsook 
the  traditions  of  their  own  school  and  went  astray  after 
other  gods— to  wit,  those  of  the  Italian  "  grand  style." 
It  was  not  until  well  on  in  the  nineteenth  century  that 
artists,  returning  to  the  truth  of  nature,  discovered  that 
Hals  had  been  one  of  the  greatest  seers  of  the  truth  and 
one  of  its  most  virile  interpreters.  To-day  he  is  honored 
for  these  qualities,  and  also  for  the  fact  that,  out  of  all 
the  Dutch  pictures  of  the  seventeenth  century  now  so 
much  admired,  his  are  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
Dutch  race  and  of  the  art  which  it  produced. 
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KEOBBANDT   VAN  RUN         BABTOLOU^   RSTtBAN   HVRIU^ 
Dutch  School  Spamth  School  of  Andaiu»ia 

j^S  ronaxkable  as  the  sadden  uprising  of  a  native 
ZjL  art  in  HoUaod  is  the  fact  that  it  almast  imme- 
.^  .^.  (liately  reached  its  matority,  and,  in  the  person 
of  Kembrandt.  produced  one  of  the  foremost  artists  of 
the  ivorld.  He  is  one  of  the  few  great  original  men  who 
stand  alone.  Vou  cannot  trace  liis  genius  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Iiis  time  or  to  the  work  of  other  men  who  pre- 
ceded Jiim:  nor.  although  lie  !iad  followers,  could  any 
of  thwn  do  what  he  did.  He  shines  out  in  sohtary  big- 
ness. 

So  it  is  not  so  much  for  comparison  as  for  convenience 
in  continuing  our  method  of  study,  that  1  couple  liw 
name  ^vith  ^luriUo  s.  Yet,  having  done  so,  \ve  mav  find 
that  they  have  something  in  common :  a  common  center 
round  which  .Murillo  makes  a  small  circle.  Remhranrit 
an  infinitely  larger  one.  Each  was  a  realist  as  well  as  an 
idealist:  both  painted  light,  and  both  tran.slated  religious 
thanes  into  the  dialect  uf  the  common  jjcople. 

In  his  CJiildren  of  the  Shell.  Murillo  chose  for  si 

the  infancy  of  the  CMirist  and  St.  .rohn:  the  l;itt 

[TTBS^ted  with  a  staff-like  cross  in  token  nf  bis  i 

career  as  preacher  and  pilgrim,  while  the  applicati 
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the  legend  upon  the  scroll,  "  Ecce  Agnus  Dei,"  to  the 
little  Saviour  is  further  illustrated  by  the  introduction 
of  a  lamb.  These  symbols  were  prescribed  by  the 
church's  tradition;  Murillo  put  them  in  partly  because 
his  patrons  demanded  them,  and  partly  because  he  him- 
self was  a  devout  Christian ;  but  in  other  respects  he  is 
influenced  by  a  man's  love  of  little  children  and  an  ar- 
tist's desire  to  create  a  beautiful  picture.  He  takes  for 
his  type  the  warm-skinned,  supple,  brown-eyed  children 
that  played  half-naked  in  the  bright  sunshine  of 
Seville;  their  beauty  of  limb  and  grace  of  movement 
being  characteristic  of  their  free,  open-air  Ufe.  This 
part  of  the  picture  is  real  enough ;  a  bit  of  nature  trans- 
lated into  paint.  But  the  act  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  is  represented,  suggest  an  ideali- 
zation of  the  facts;  and  this  ideal  feeling  is  increased  by 
the  soft  vaporous  Ught  in  which  the  little  bodies  are 
bathed ;  a  kind  of  light  "  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land," 
a  product  of  the  artist's  imagination. 

The  people  of  Murillo's  own  day  loved  his  work  be- 
cause they  could  enter  into  it  and  understand  it,  for  it 
portrayed  in  its  virgins,  children,  and  saints  the  type  of 
figures  with  which  they  were  familiar,  with  the  sweet 
gentleness  of  sentiment  that  reflected  the  dispositions 
of  this  Southern  race.  For  by  that  time  the  darkness  of 
the  Inquisition  had  cleared  away;  the  Jesuits  were  win- 
ning the  devotion  of  the  people  by  beautifying  the 
churches;  monks  and  nuns  had  abandoned  the  rigor  of 
self-inflicted  torture,  and  were  seeking  by  lives  of  kind- 
liness and  by  holy  contemplation,  to  have  visions  of  the 
divine  love.  Pictures  were  demanded  that  should  repre- 
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sent  this  happier  change.  Elizabeth,  the  saintly  Queoi 
of  Hungary,  engaged  in  doing  acts  of  niMcy  to  the  sick 
and  poor;  St.  Anthony  of  Fadua,  the  holy  Franciscan 
monk,  blessed  with  an  ecstatic  vision  of  the  Child-Christ 
in  the  midst  of  a  choir  of  infant  angels;  the  Holy  Fam- 
ily, poor  peasant  folk,  but  radiant  with  heavenly  light 
and  love — these,  and  the  like,  MuriUo  painted,  and  in 
snch  a  way  that  the  people  of  his  day  could  reojgnize  the 
counterparts  of  themselves,  men  and  wom^i  and  chU' 
dren,  familiar  to  their  daily  experi«ice,  and  yet  lifted  up 
above  them  in  a  light  far  lovelier  than  that  of  their  own 
beautiful  sunshine — a  spiritual  light.  So  they  loved  his 
work;  and  for  the  same  reason — that  it  is  of  earth  and 
5ret  above  it,  himianly  natural  and  yet  spirituaUy  ideal — 
it  has  continued  to  be  loved. 

Rembrandt's  picture,  on  the  other  hand,  The  Sortie 
of  the  Banning  Cock  Company,  did  not  satisfy  the  men 
for  whom  it  was  painted.  It  is  one  of  the  kind  known  as 
a  "corporation  pictore":  an  aggregation  of  portraits. 
Sometimes  it  was  the  council  of  one  of  the  trade  guilds; 
sometimes  the  governing  body  or  the  surgical  force  of 
a  hospital;  very  often  one  of  the  numerous  militia  com- 
;[mnes,  that  wished  to  be  comm^norated.  Franz  Hals 
painted  many  of  these  pictures;  so  also  did  anothear 
popular  Dutch  painter,  Bartholomeus  van  der  Heist. 
Both  these  artists  gave  great  satisfaction  to  thar  pa- 
trons; for  they  took  care  that  each  monber,  yrho  had 
paid  his  quota  toward  the  expense  of  the  picture,  should 
have  his  portrait  clearly  delineated.  It  was,  after  all, 
a  correct  concession  to  a  quite  reasonable  vanity.  Be- 
sides, the  whole  tendency  of  Dutch  art,  as  we  have  seal, 
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was  toward  direct  and  intimate  portraiture,  and  the 
racial  tendency  of  the  Dutch  mind  toward  straightfor- 
wardness and  clarity  and  precision  in  all  things.  The 
people,  on  the  one  hand  fighting  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  ocean  and  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniard, 
and  on  the  other  extending  their  trade  over  the  world, 
^were  living  very  real  lives,  and  their  artists  as  a  body 
were  realists. 

Rembrandt  had  proved  himself  a  reaUst  when  he 
painted,  in  his  twenty-sixth  year.  The  Anatomy  Lesson, 
in  which  the  famous  Dr.  Tulp  is  represented  conducting 
a  lecture  in  dissection  before  a  class  of  surgeons.  It  was 
a  work  of  marvelous  realism,  and  immediately  secured 
for  the  young  painter  a  number  of  commissions  from 
those  who  wished  to  have  their  portraits  painted,  and 
caused  his  studio  to  be  sought  by  students  eager  to  learn 
from  him.    It  made  him  famous. 

Ten  years  later  he  was  asked  to  paint  this  picture 
of  Captain  Banning  Cock's  company  of  musketeers. 
With  the  assurance  of  genius,  he  dared  to  depart  from 
the  usual  way  of  representing  such  a  subject.  Instead 
of  grouping  the  company  in  their  guild-house,  he  rep- 
resents them  issuing  from  it,  as  if  the  occasion  were  a 
shooting-match.  The  captain,  dressed  in  black  with  a 
red  scarf,  is  giving  directions  to  his  lieutenant,  whose 
costume  is  yellow  with  a  white  scarf  around  his  waist; 
the  drummer  is  sounding  the  call,  which  arouses  the 
barking  of  a  dog;  the  ensign  shakes  loose  the  big  flag; 
a  sergeant  stretches  out  his  arm  as  he  gives  an  order; 
picket-men  are  hurrying  out,  a  musketeer  is  loading  his 
gun,  a  boy  running  beside  him  with  the  powder-horn; 
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and  in  the  midst  of  the  group,  "as  if,"  says  Mr.  John 
La  Farge,  "to  give  a  look  of  chance  and  suddenness 
to  the  scene,  is  the  figure  of  a  little  girl,  strangely 
enough  with  a  dead  fowl  strung  from  her  waist."  She 
appears  to  be  engaged  in  some  form  of  play  with  a  boy, 
who  has  a  leaf -crowned  helmet  on  his  head  and  is  turn- 
ing his  back  so  that  it  is  his  leg  which  is  chiefly  visible. 

Rembrandt,  in  fact,  chose  an  instant  of  sudden  and 
general  animation,  and  by  his  genius  made  it  thrill 
with  the  appearance  of  actual  life.  The  picture,  as 
originally  painted,  was  larger  than  at  present ;  but  when 
it  was  removed  to  the  Amsterdam  town  hall  it  did  not 
fit  the  space  on  the  wall  and  was  cut  down  in  size,  a 
slice  being  taken  off  the  right  side  and  the  bottom.  This 
barbarous  treatment  has  particularly  interfered  with  the 
relation  of  the  two  front  figures  to  the  rest  of  the  group, 
giving  them  too  much  an  appearance  of  stepping  out 
of  the  picture,  whereas  in  its  original  size  we  may  be  sure 
the  balance  of  the  composition  was  complete. 

To  draw  its  various  parts  into  one  supreme  impression 
Rembrandt  abandoned  the  custom  of  setting  all  the  fig- 
ures in  a  clear,  even  light,  and  welded  the  whole  together 
in  an  elaborate  pattern  of  light  and  shade.  This  had 
become  darkened  by  dirt  and  smoke,  so  that  the  picture 
was  taken  by  French  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century 
for  a  night  scene,  and  styled  Patrouille  de  Nmt,  and 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  followed  their  error  by  calling  it 
The  Night  Watch.  Subsequent  cleaning,  however,  has 
proved  that,  notwithstanding  some  darkening  of  the 
color  as  the  result  of  time,  the  picture  represents  a  day- 
light scene.  The  company  streams  out  of  the  dark  door- 
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way  into  bright  sunlight,  which  plays  upon  it  with  in- 
numerable accidental  effects. 

In  such  action  of  light,  with  its  glints  of  surprise  and 
manifold  variations,  there  is  joy  to  the  ari;ist,  especially 
to  one  whose  mind  was  so  alive  to  what  is  momentary 
and  unusual  as  Rembrandt's ;  a  mystery,  also,  and  abun- 
dance of  mental  and  artistic  suggestion,  in  the  varying 
depths  of  shadow.  Moreover,  it  may  have  seemed  to 
him  the  most  effectual  way  of  securing  the  unity  and 
momentariness  of  the  impression.  If  every  part  had 
been  shown  with  equal  distinctness,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  spectator  to  receive  from  it  the  instan- 
taneous shock  of  wonder  and  surprise  that  he  now  ex- 
periences. His  attention,  instead  of  being  immediately 
focused,  would  have  been  scattered  over  a  hundred  de- 
tails. As  it  is,  he  sees  the  picture  as  a  whole,  and,  be- 
fore he  begins  tb  consider  the  parts,  receives  a  single, 
profound  impression. 

This  original  treatment,  so  entirely  at  variance  with 
traditions  of  corporation  pictures,  cost  Rembrandt  the 
patronage  of  the  civic  guards,  and  his  commissions  fell 
off  from  that  time  forward. 

That  Rembrandt  was  wrong  to  paint  this  particular 
picture  in  this  way  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  great 
French  critic  and  artist,  Eugene  Fromentin,  because  the 
occasion  was  not  a  suitable  one  for  putting  into  practice 
this  peculiar  method  of  lighting.  Fromentin's  argu- 
ment, briefly  summarized,  is  as  follows: 

Rembrandt  was  compact  of  two  natures:  one,  the  re- 
alist; the  other,  the  idealist.  At  times  he  was  impressed 
with  the  facts  of  things — the  main,  essential  facts  of  a 
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landscape  or  of  a  human  personality ;  and,  whether  he  is 
painting  with  the  brush  or  drawing  on  copper  with  the 
etching-needle,  the  result  is  a  wonderful  synthesis  or 
summary  of  the  truth  of  actual  appearance.  At  other 
times  it  is  the  truth  beneath  the  surface,  the  invisible 
truth,  that  fascinates  him;  and  in  his  attempts  to  ex- 
press this  he  discovered  for  himself  a  new  treatment  of 
light.  It  was  something  different  from  the  chiaroscuro, 
or  arrangement  of  light  and  shade,  which  other  artists 
used  for  the  threefold  purpose  of  giving  substance  to 
form,  of  producing  an  effect  of  aerial  perspective,  and 
of  making  the  picture  brilliant  and  impressive  in  pat- 
tern. He,  too,  used  this  method  of  chiaroscuro,  but  he 
carried  it  much  farther  than  any  other  artist  before  or 
since,  so  that  it  is  called,  after  his  name,  the  Rembrandt- 
esque  treatment.  He  immersed  everything  in  a  bath  of 
shadow,  plunging  into  it  even  the  light  itself;  he  sur- 
rounded centers  of  light  with  waves  of  darkness.  The 
darkness  itself  in  his  pictures  is  transparent;  you  can 
peer  into  it  and  discover  half-concealed  forms;  every- 
thing provokes  curiosity;  there  is  mystery;  and  it  acts 
upon  the  mind,  so  tjiat  the  real  and  the  imaginary  become 
mingled.     It  is  at  once  reality  and  a  dream. 

Rembrandt  discovered  for  himself  this  power  of 
making  chiaroseiiro  a  source  of  emotional  feeling;  but 
he  went  even  farther.  Light  exists  independent  of  the 
objects  it  shines  upon,  and  he  tried  to  paint  only  with 
the  help  of  light,  to  draw  only  with  light,  to  make  the 
light  itself  express  ideas  and  emotions.  To  succeed  it 
was  necessary  to  make  great  sacrifices;  to  relinquish 
much  that  was  dear  to  his  other  self,  the  realist:  the 
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strong  drawing  and  firm  modeling,  the  ma^iifieent  cer- 
tainty of  effect.  These  are  qualities  that  might  be 
looked  for  in  a  picture  of  citizen-soldiers,  such  as  The 
Sortie  of  the  Banning  Cock  Company,  but  are  absent 
from  it.  It  was  required  of  him  by  the  circumstances 
that  he  should  paint  a  reality;  what  he  produced  was 
a  vision  of  light  ghmmering  like  phosphorescence  on 
darkness. 

This  picture  was  Rembrandt's  first  big  effort  to  em- 
body his  new  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  painting, 
and  his  whole  after  life  was  a  struggle  to  reconcile  the 
two  sides  of  his  nature,  culminating  in  1661,  eight  years 
before  his  death,  in  that  triumph  of  mingled  realism/ 
and  idealism.  The  Syndics  of  the  Cloth-workers'  Guild.\ 
And  in  many  single  portraits  are  revealed  the  wonderful 
resources  of  this  treatment  of  light  and  shade  for  the 
piu-pose  of  expression.  The  heads  are  enveloped  in 
darkness,  out  of  which  emerge  the  features,  the  eyes 
especially  arresting  the  attention.  Through  the  depth 
and  poignancy  of  their  gaze  one  seems  to  look  into  the 
very  soul  of  the  subject.  This  faculty  of  profound  sug- 
gestion, the  power  of  a  man  who  sees  into  the  heart  of 
things  and  makes  others  partake  of  his  imagination,  ap- 
pears also  in  his  etchings. 

Rembrandt  is  recognized  as  the  Prince  of  Etchers, 
by  reason  both  of  the  range  and  quality  of  his  prints, 
which  include  landscapes,  portraits.  Biblical  subjects, 
and  studies  of  beggars  and  of  other  picturesque  speci- 
mens of  poverty.  Sometimes  they  are  executed  with 
extraordinary  economy  of  means,  a  few  lines  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  spaces  of  paper  giving  the  impression  of  a 
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far-reaching  landscape  flooded  with  sunshine;  some- 
times they  are  worked  up  into  richness  of  texture,  or 
again  are  elaborate  creations  of  light  and  shade.  y 

Etching  being  an  art  which  demands  certainty  of 
brain  and  hand  and  yet  admits  of  so  much  illusion,  we 
may  understand  why  throughout  his  life  Rembrandt, 
realist  and  idealist,  was  so  fond  of  it.     The  method  is 
briefly  this.    A  polished  copper  plate  is  covered  with  a 
film  of  melted  wax,  which  is  then  blackened  with  smoke 
by  holding  it  over  a  lamp  or  candle.     The  artist  %vith  a 
needle,  or  any  correspondingly  sharp-pointed  instru- 
ment, draws  his  design  in  the  wax;  thus  baring  the  cop- 
per where  the  lines  appear.    He  then  plunges  his  plate 
into  a  bath  of  nitric  acid,  which  bites  into  the  parts  ex- 
posed, the  surfaces  still  covered  with  the  wax  resisting 
the  eating  in  of  the  acid.     When  the  plate  has  been 
bitten  and  the  wax  removed,  a  roller,  covered  with  print- 
ing-ink, is  passed  over  it,  that  the  ink  may  settle  into 
the  channels.    The  surface  is  then  cleaned,  and  damp- 
ened paper  is  laid  over  it  and  pressed  down  in  a  printing- 
press,  so  that  the  paper  sucks  up  the  ink  from  the 
hoUows  of  the  lines.    This  actual  process  of  printing  is 
the  same  as  is  used  in  the  case  of  steel-engravings ;  but 
in  the  latter  the  lines  have  been  dug  out  by  a  sharp  in- 
strument in  the  hard  metal;  wher< 
ing  the  hand  moves  freely  and  e 
wax;  and,  further,  instead  of  th 
being  sharp  and  hard  from  the  to( 
by  the  insinuating  tooth  of  the  aci 
fore,  is  richer  in  its  blacks,  with  a  r 
of  light  and  shade,  and  at  the  si 
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chooses  to  make  it  so,  more  delicate.  It  is,  of  all  the 
methods  of  art,  the  one  which  responds  most  immedi- 
ately to  the  volition  of  the  artist;  it  is  preeminently  the\ 
artist's  art.  That  Remhrandt  should  have  practised  it 
throughout  his  life,  and  have  attained  in  it  a  proficiency 
which  no  other  artist  has  surpassed,  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  place  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  art.  The  artist 
who  has  most  nearly  approached  him  in  scope  and  ex- 
cellence as  an  etcher  is  Whistler. 

We  started  with  a  comparison  of  Murillo  and  Rem- 
brandt, and  have  discovered,  if  I  have  told  the  story 
right,  that  the  smaller  thing,  which  Murillo  attempted, 
-.he  did  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  contemporaries  and  of 
'posterity;  whereas  Rembrandt,  striving  for  something 
infinitely  greater,  had  his  successes  and  his  failures,  was 
misunderstood  by  the  people  of  his  day,  and  during  the 
century  which  followed,  when  the  influence  of  Italian 
painting,  spreading  over  Europe,  had  penetrated  even 
into  Holland,  was  neglected.  The  story  of  their  work 
corresponds  with  the  story  of  their  lives. 

Murillo's  proceeded  smoothly  and  pleasantly.  He 
was  bom  in  Seville,  the  birthplace  also  of  Velasquez. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  uncle 
who  was  a  painter,  and  his  gentle  nature  and  diligence 
soon  made  him  a  favorite  with  his  master  and  his  fellow- 
students.  He  managed  to  live  by  painting  little  pic- 
tures of  sacred  subjects  on  linen;  offering  them  for  sale 
at  the  feria,  or  weekly  market.  It  was  the  custom  to 
bring  paints  and  brushes  to  the  fair,  so  that  patrons 
could  have  the  pictures  altered  to  suit  their  taste;  and, 
as  he  sat  among  the  stalls,  he  had  plenty  of  opportunity 
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of  studying  and  sketdiing  the  city  urdiins  and  beggar 
boys  that  lay  or  froUcked  in  the  sunshine.  He  after- 
ward painted  many  of  these,  and  they  are  among  his 
best  work,  so  true  to  life  and  vigorously  executed.  In 
this  way  two  years  passed. 

Then  there  returned  to  Seville  a  fellow-student  of 
Murillo's,  who  had  exchanged  painting  for  soldiering 
and  been  with  the  army  in  Flanders.  But  the  sight  of 
the  works  of  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck  had  revived  his 
love  of  painting,  and  he  had  visited  London  to  study 
under  the  latter  artist.  He  was  now  back  in  SevUIe  with 
some  copies  of  Van  Dyck's  work,  and  with  so  many  sto- 
ries of  what  he  had  seen,  that  Murillo  was  stirred  with 
the  ambition  to  go  to  Rome.  He  trudged  on  foot  to 
Madrid,  and  called  on  his  fellow-townsman,  Velasquez, 
to  secure  letters  of  introduction.  The  great  artist  re- 
ceived him  kindly,  and,  being  struck  with  bis  earnest- 
ness, invited  him  to  stay  in  his  own  house.  Velasquez 
was  called  away  in  attendance  on  the  king,  and  during 
his  absence  Murillo  made  copies  of  paintings  in  the  royal 
galleries  by  Ribera,  Van  Dyck,  and  Velasquez  himself. 
The  latter,  on  his  return,  was  so  pleased  with  the  prog- 
ress the  young  man  bad  made,  that  he  advised  him  to 
go  to  Rome ;  but  by  this  time  Murillo  had  no  desire  to 
leave  his  country.  He  stayed  in  Madrid  for  further 
study,  and  then  returned  to  Seville  after  three  years' 
absence. 

One  of  the  mendicant  brothers  of  the  little  Francis- 
can monastery  had  collected  a  sum  of  money,  which  the 
friars  determined  to  expend  upon  some  paintings  for 
their  cloister.  The  amount  was  too  small  to  attract  the 
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well-known  artists  of  the  city,  so  with  much  compunc- 
tion they  gave  the  commission  to  the  yoimg,  imtried  Mu- 
rillo.  It  was  the  opportunity  he  wanted;  and  he  made 
such  good  use  of  it  that  his  reputation  was  at  once  es- 
tabhshed.  Henceforth  his  time  was  fully  occupied  in 
decorating  churches  and  in  painting  for  private  indi- 
viduals; he  was  admitted  into  the  best  society,  made  a 
rich  marriage,  became  the  head  of  the  School  of  Seville, 
and  all  the  time  was  beloved  of  the  people. 

y    A  fall  from  a  painter's  scaffold  cut  short  his  activity. 

■  Incapacitated  from  work,  he  lingered  for  two  years, 
spending  much  of  his  time  in  prayer  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Cruz,  beneath  Campana's  painting  of  The  De- 
scent from  the  Cross;  and  beneath  this,  by  his  request, 
he  was  buried. 

The  date  of  Rembrandt's  birth  is  doubtful,  being  va- 
riously assigned  to  1606,  1607,  and  1608.  His  father, 
Harmen  van  Rijn  (Harmen  of  the  Rhine),  owned  a 
mill  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  at  Leyden,  When  quite 
young  the  boy  was  sent  to  the  Latin  school  in  order  that, 
as  Oriess,  the  best  authority  upon  his  early  life,  puts  it, 
"  he  might  in  the  fullness  of  time  be  able  to  serve  his 
native  city  and  the  Republic  with  his  knowledge." 
However,  his  inclination  toward  drawing  was  so  marked 
that  his  father  placed  him  with  Jacob  van  Swanen- 
bureh.  Three  years  later  he  went  to  Amsterdam  to 
study  under  Lastman,  who  had  spent  many  years  in 
Rome.  But  with  him  Rembrandt  stayed  only  six 
months,  and  then  returned  to  Leyden,  "  resolved,"  as  Or- 
iess says, "  to  study  and  practise  painting  alone  in  his  own 
fashion."  He  stayed  at  home  six  years,  working  much 
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from  the  members  of  his  family,  and  frequently  etch- 
ing his  own  head,  with  various  kinds  of  facial  expression. 

In  1630  he  moved  to  Amsterdam,  which  henceforth 
was  to  be  the  scene  of  his  life.  The  city  at  that  time  had 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  war  and  was  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  commercial  prosperity  and  Kberally  encouraging 
the  fine  arts.  For  a  time  all  went  well  with  Rembrandt. 
The  Anatomy  Lesson,  painted  in  1632,  had  made  him 
famous;  commissions  poured  in  and  students  flocked  to 
his  studio.  Two  years  later  he  married  a  young  lady  of 
property,  Saskia  van  Uylenborch,  to  whom  he  was 
deeply  attached,  and  whose  portrait  he  painted  or  etched 
eighteen  times,  besides  using  her  as  a  model  in  various 
pictures.  He  was  able  now  to  indulge  his  taste  for 
beautiful  things;  was  a  generous  buyer  of  other  artists' 
work,  and  filled  his  handsome  house  in  the  Breedstraat 
with  treasiu"es.  Ten  years  of  domestic  happiness  and 
magnificent  production  followed  his  marriage,  and  then, 
in  1642,  the  clouds  gathered. 

In  that  year  he  was  involved  in  disputes,  as  we  have 
seen,  over  The  Sortie  of  the  Banning  Cock  Company; 
but,  worse  than  that,  his  beloved  Saskia  died,  leaving  an 
infant  son,  Titus.  In  the  emptiness  of  his  home  and 
heart,  the  great  artist  buried  himself  with  ever  deeper 
purpose  and  grander  energy  in  his  work.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  this  sad  time  that  his  portraits  of  himself  cease 
for  six  years.  Then  appears  an  etching,  in  which  he  no 
longer  represents  himself  in  splendid  clothes,  with  fierce 
mustache  and  flowing  hair;  but  as  a  simple  citizen.  His 
hair  and  mustache  are  trimmed;  a  large  hat  covers  his 
head,  his  tunic  is  unadorned ;  he  is  seated  at  a  window, 
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drawing,  but  lifts  his  head  and  gazes  full  at  the  spectator 
with  his  piercing  eyes.  During  this  time  he  owed  much 
to  the  sympathy  of  the  burgomaster  Jan  Six,  a  scholar 
and  connoisseur;  and  now  the  burgomaster's  mansion, 
the  celebrated  Six  Gallery  at  Amsterdam,  owes  much 
of  its  fame  to  the  examples  which  it  contains  by  Rem- 
brandt. 

In  1656  he  was  overtaken  by  financial  troubles,  due 
to  legal  disputes  with  the  trustees  of  his  wife's  will,  to 
his  liberality  toward  his  family  in  Leyden,  and  to  his 
own  love  of  buying  works  of  art  and  his  lack  of  business 
abiUty.  He  was  declared  a  bankrupt,  his  house  was  sold, 
and  his  treasures  were  dispersed  at  auction;  and,  by  the 
time  that  his  creditors  were  satisfied,  there  was  nothing 
left  for  him.  But  his  devotion  to  his  art  was  unabated ; 
the  years  which  followed  were  distinguished  by  a  series 
of  noble  paintings  and  etchings,  among  them  The 
Syndics,  It  is  good  to  know  that  he  had  friends,  and 
that  his  last  years,  though  contracted  in  means,  were 
comfortable.  In  the  last  portrait  of  himself,  painted 
a  year  before  his  death,  he  has  depicted  his  face  wrinkled 
by  time  and  care,  but  laughing  heartily.  It  sums  up  the 
triumph  of  the  man  and  the  artist  over  evil  fortune. 

After  his  death  he  was  soon  forgotten.  Through  the 
eighteenth  century  Dutch  painters,  like  those  of  other 
countries,  turned  to  Italy  for  inspiration ;  Rembrandt's 
■^  homely  naturalism,  representing,  for  example,  the  Bible 
scenes,  peopled  with  rude  peasants  instead  of  fine  men 
and  graceful  women  in  classic  robes,  was  scorned  as  vul- 
gar; his  marvels  of  light,  condemned  for  the  "  slovenly 
conduct  of  his  pencil ";  his  portraits,  that  search  into  the 
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souls  of  his  subjects,  despised  for  their  "  laborious,  igno- 
rant diligence."  He  was  neglected,  while  MuriUo  con- 
tinued to  be  abundantly  admired. 

Now,  however,  when  painting  has  shaken  itself  free 
from  conventional  traditions  and  once  more  turned  to 
nature,  Murillo  is  esteemed  less  highly,  and  Rembrandt 
has  been  restored  to  his  place  among  the  giants. 
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JACOB  VAN  BUISDAEL  NICOLAS  POUSSIN 

less  (t)-iess  isss-iees 

Dutch  School  Classical  School  of  France 

AT  this  point  of  our  survey  of  the  field  of  painting 
/%  France  swings  into  the  line  of  vision.  There 
^  jIl  had  been  other  French  painters  before  Poussin, 
but  the  latter  was  the  greatest  up  to  his  time,  and  has 
had  so  important  an  influence  upon  subsequent  French 
art,  that  in  our  selection  of  prominent  names  he  comes 
first. 

When  we  compare  his  Et  Ego  in  Arcadia  with  Ruis- 
dael's  Waterfallj  we  are  conscious  at  once  of  a  vast  dif- 
ference of  feeling,  both  in  the  attitude  of  each  painter's 
mind  toward  nature  and  in  the  impression  produced 
upon  our  own.  We  experience  before  Ruisdael's  a 
sense  of  strenuousness  and  sadness,  very  different  to  the 
serenity  and  idyllic  sweetness  of  Poussin's.  We  are  face 
to  face,  in  the  one  case  with  the  realities  of  life,  in  the 
other  with  the  pleasant  dream  of  a  world  that  only  ex- 
ists in  the  imagination.  Yet  Poussin  composed  the  sur- 
roundings of  his  figures  from  real  landscape — that  of 
Italy;  probably,  however,  not  from  one  scene,  but  with 
a  selection  from  many;  while  Ruisdael's  landscape, 
which  has  such  an  air  of  stern  "reality,  was  actually  bor- 
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rowed — in  its  general  character,  at  any  rate — from  the 
work  of  another  painter,  AUart  van  Everdingen. 

It  will  occur  to  you,  perhaps,  as  strange  that  a  Dutch 
painter  of  the  seventeenth  century  should  have  borrowed 
from  any  one  instead  of  studying  straight  from  nature ; 
just  as  it  may  have  struck  you  that  the  scenery  of  the 
Waterfall  is  not  suggestive  of  Holland. 

The  fact  is  that  Ruisdael,  during  his  first  and,  as 
many  consider,  his  best  period,  painted  pictures  thor- 
oughly Dutch  in  character,  studies  of  the  landscape 
roimd  his  native  city,  of  Haarlem,  showing  a  marked 
fondness  for  massed  clouds  and  warm  sunshine.  But 
they  met  with  little  encouragement  from  his  own  coun- 
trymen, and  he  moved  to  Amsterdam.  In  the  latter  city 
was  established  AUart  van  Everdingen,  who  had  begun 
as  a  painter  of  the  sea,  taking  trips  on  the  Baltic  for  the 
better  study  of  his  subject.  But  on  one  occasion  the 
vessel  had  been  driven  by  storm  on  to  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way; and,  while  he  waited  for  a  chance  of  getting  home, 
he  made  a  number  of  sketches  of  the  country,  with  its 
rocky  shore  and  pines  and  waterfalls.  Returned  to 
Holland,  he  used  this  material  for  pictures,  which,  partly 
because  of  their  unusualness,  were  very  popular.  Ruis- 
dael, then,  finding  his  own  work  neglected,  determined 
to  give  the  public  what  they  seemed  to  want,  and  out  of 
his  own  head  invented  landscapes  similar  in  character 
to  Everdingen's.  Their  very  wildness  and  sternness 
may  have  attracted  him,  fitting  in  with  the  sadness  and 
gloom  that  were  gathering  over  his  own  spirit;  for  this 
picture  and  all  the  productions  of  his  later  life  are  im- 
printed with  melancholy.    And  well  they  might  be;  for 
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he  was  evidently  of  so  little  account  in  his  own  day,  that 
the  date  of  his  birth  is  doubtful,  and  scarcely  more  is 
recorded  of  his  life  than  that,  after  working  Unsuccess- 
fully in  Haarlem,  he  moved  to  Amsterdam,  and  thence 
returned  to  his  native  city  in  poverty,  to  die  in  an  alms- 
house. 

In  respect  of  sadness  he  is  akin  to  Rembrandt,  who 
also  lived  in  the  company  of  sorrow;  and  these  two  ar- 
tists strike  the  only  note  of  intense  feeling  in  the  Dutch 
art  of  the  seventeenth  centm-y,  which,  as  a  whole,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  equable  and  contented  attitude  toward 
life.  Yet  in  the  intensity  of  Rembrandt  there  is  no  bit- 
terness; and  even  in  this  landscape  of  Ruisdael's  we  may 
discover  a  strain  of  tenderness.  For,  contrasted  with 
the  inhospitable  wildness  of  the  coast  and  the  restless 
tumult  of  water  are  the  quiet  composure  of  the  little 
spire  nestling  amid  the  trees,  and  the  gentle  evidences 
of  quiet  life  in  the  string  of  cattle  passing  down  to  drink. 
But  the  noblest  feature  of  the  scene  is  the  fine  sky  with 
its  masses  of  cloud.  The  mountainous  land  and  water- 
fall may  have  been  invented  or  borrowed;  but  this  at 
least  has  been  studied  by  Ruisdael  from  the  nature  of 
his  own  land.  And  the  skies  of  Holland  are  proverbi- 
ally grand,  partly  because  the  prevailing  course  of 
clouds  is  from  the  west,  so  that  huge  volumes  of  vapor 
come  continually  rolling  in  from  the  North  Sea,  and 
partly  because  the  land,  being  uniformly  level,  affords 
least  obstruction  to  the  vast  appearance  of  the  sky  and 
to  the  gathering  and  passage  of  the  clouds.  None  of 
the  Dutchmen  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  been  so 
impressed  with  the  vastness  and  buoyant  force  and  free- 
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dom  of  the  sky  as  Ruisdael;  in  which  respect  he  antici- 
pated the  achievements  of  modem  Dutch  artists,  who 
have  found  in  the  skies  of  Holland  an  inexhaustihle 
theme. 

I  think  it  is  capable  of  demonstration  that  every 
landscape-painter  of  powerful  imagination  and  serious 
poetic  feeling  has  reveled  in  the  representation  of  the 
sky.  It  is  as  if  his  spirit  leaps  from  the  definiteness  and 
circumscribed  limits  of  the  earth  into  the  limitless,  un- 
explorable  vastness  of  the  air.  The  ground  is  local, 
tethering  him  by  the  foot  to  what  man  can  examine  and 
know;  the  sky,  however,  at  some  point  ceases  to  be 
merely  an  envelope  to  the  earth  and  mingles  with  that 
ether  in  which  the  whole  universe  swims.  May  we  not 
believe  that  Ruisdael,  compelled  to  fashion  an  unreal, 
or,  at  least,  an  alien  land,  to  tempt  his  customers,  satis- 
fied both  his  love  of  country  and  the  sincerity  of  his 
study  of  nature  by  the  ardor  with  which  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  representations  of  the  skies?  Nor  is  there 
anything  unduly  sentimental  in  such  a  belief,  for  the 
artist  is  also  human,  and  has  his  pride  in  himself  and  his 
preferences,  and  does  best  what  best  he  loves. 

And  now  let  us  turn  again  to  the  picture  by  Poussin. 
"  I  too  have  been  in  Arcadia  " ;  in  that  sweet  spot,  undis- 
turbed by  nature's  violence  or  the  tumult  and  clang  of 
human  life.  It  exists  nowhere,  and  yet  everywhere  is 
to  be  found.    It  was  Poussin's  fortune  to  discover  it. 

He  was  bom  of  a  noble  but  poor  family  in  Normandy, 

that  hardy  country  from  which  William  went  forth  to 

conquer  England,  and,  some  eight  hundred  years  later. 

Millet,  to  conquer,  after  a  long-drawn-out  conflict,  the 
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appreciation  of  his  own  countrymen.  Poussin  learned 
painting  in  the  local  town  of  Les  Andelys,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  where  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
drawing  from  casts  and  in  copying  prints  after  Raphael 
and  the  latter's  pupil,  Giuho  Romano.  By  the  time  that 
he  was  able  to  visit  Rome,  he  was  in  his  thirtieth  year,  a 
man  of  matured  mind,  nourished  upon  the  antique  and 
upon  the  suave,  balanced  style  of  Raphael;  with  a  stan- 
dard, therefore,  fixed,  and  a  mind  capable  of  doing  its 
own  thinking. 

It  was  well  for  him  that  it  was  so,  since  the  Italy  of 
his  time  was  in  its  decadence.  The  last  of  the  great  mas- 
ters had  died  with  Tintoretto.  They  had  been  succeeded 
by  many  clever  painters,  but  by  none  of  commanding 
genius.  On  the  one  hand  were  Guide  Reni  and  Carlo 
Dolci,  saturated  with  sentimentality;  on  the  other,  Sal- 
vator  Rosa,  following  Caravaggio  in  depicting  what 
was  impetuously  powerful,  and  yet  again  Tiepolo,  a 
brilliant  and  vivacious  decorator.  Poussin,  amid  this 
uncertain  flux  of  energy,  attached  himself  to  Domeni- 
chino,  a  painter  of  muchstrength  but  poor  as  a  colorist. 
Meanwhile  he  pursued  his  study  of  sculptured  low- 
reliefs,  practising  modeling  as  well  as  drawing. 

The  eiFect  of  this  is  apparent  in  the  grouping  and 
drawing  of  the  figures  in  this  picture,  for  they  are  ar- 
ranged as  in  a  low-reUef :  the  woman  slightly  in  advance 
of  the  two  stooping  figm-es,  while  the  fourth  figure  is 
only  slightly  behind  these.  The  three  planes  in  which 
the  figures  stand  are  flattened  as  far  as  possible  into  one; 
and  the  figures  are  relieved  by  the  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade,  instead  of  being  detached  in  their  separate  en- 
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velopes  of  atmosphere.  The  method,  in  fact,  is  a  sculp- 
tor's ratherthan  a  painter's. 

This  is  the  first  point  to  notice;  and  the  second  is  the 
influence  of  Raphael.  The  latter  can  be  traced  in  the 
serene  composure  of  the  whole  composition,  obtained  by 
the  perfect  balance  of  the  fuU  and  empty  spaces,  and 
by  the  harmonious  grace  of  the  lines  that  oppose  and 
repeat  one  another  with  studied  calculation,  as  well  as 
by  the  grace  of  gesture  and  suave  refinement  of  expres- 
sion that  charafcterize  the  figures.  Both  these  influences 
combined  to  make  the  rendering  of  the  subject  an  ideal 
one ;  and,  except  in  the  superior  tact  of  taste  displayed 
by  Poussin,  do  not  distinguish  his  pictures  radicaUy 
from  those  of  the  many  other  followers  of  Raphael  and 
the  antique.  But  here  steps  in  a  third  influence,  that  of 
the  Italian  landscape ;  and,  by  combining  the  latter  with 
the  other  two,  Poussin  originated  something  new,  and 
became  a  model  for  other  painters,  establishing  a  prin- 
ciple of  perfection  that  has  served  as  a  standard  for 
French  painting  down  to  the  present  day. 

Before  his  time  the  landscape  was  subordinated  to  the 
figures;  even  Titian,  whose  landscapes  are  so  beautiful, 
felt  them  primarily  as  backgrounds.  But  in  this  picture 
of  Poussin's  it  would  be  hard  to  decide  whether  the 
landscape  accompanies  the  figures  or  the  figures  the 
landscape.  In  fact,  both  ingredients  are  of  equal  im- 
portance. 

The  love  of  landscape  is  particularly  characteristic  of 

northern  nations,  and  it  would  seem  that  Poussin  had  it, 

but  not  in  the  way  in  which  the  Dutchmen  felt  it.    They 

loved  the  landscape  for  its  own  sake;  Poussin,  for  the 
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way  it  could  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  feeling  of  his 
figures.  The  latter  were  mostly  classical  in  feeling;  and 
thus  he  became  the  father  of  the  so-called  "  classical "  or 
"heroic"  landscape.  We  can  understand  how  it  hap- 
pened. 

The  visitor  to  Italy  is  apt  to  find  that  the  ItaUan  lands- 
cape makes  a  unique  appeal.  In  every  direction  it  seems 
to  suggest  pictures,  presenting  itself  to  the  eye  in  ready- 
made  compositions;  moreover,  it  is  continually  a  picto- 
rial setting  to  the  towns  and  villas,  and,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Rome  especially,  to  the  antique  ruins.  Many  of 
us  must  have  felt  this ;  and,  also,  that  there  is  a  curious 
relation  between  the  pictures  in  the  Italian  galleries  and 
the  landscape  outside;  that  the  latter,  in  fact,  with  its 
inexhaustible  suggestion  of  stately  compositions,  must 
have  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  imagination  of 
ItaUan  artists  in  the  direction  of  helping  to  suggest  the  - 
"  grand  style  "  of  Italian  painting. 

To  this  Italy,  then,  of  pictorial  landscape  came  Pous- 
sin,  already  full  of  the  spirit  of  Raphael  and  of  classic 
sculpture,  and  with  a  fresh  eye  that  recognized  a  kin- 
ship of  feeling  between  the  landscape  and  the  style  of 
figure-work  which  he  had  learned  to  admire.  He  had 
discovered  a  country  in  which  the  classical  figures  and 
those  of  Raphael  could  move  and  have  their  being.  If 
we  turn  to  the  picture  we  shall  feel,  I  think,  how  com- 
pletely the  persons  belong  to  the  scene  in  which  we  find 
them:  they  are  naturally  at  home  in  it;  they  are  part 
of  it ;  it  is  Arcady,  and  they  are  Arcadians. 

Strolling  along  in  the  pleasant  sunshine,  the  woman 
and  the  three  shepherds  have  chanced  upon  a  tomb. 
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There  are  traces  of  an  inscription  on  it;  and  the  father, 
stooping  to  rub  away  the  lichen  and  moss,  reveals  the 
words,  "  Et  Ego  in  Arcadia."  I  too,  a  nameless  one, 
ermnbling  forgotten  within  these  stones,  I  too  have 
Uved  and  loved  in  this  region  of  innocent  delight,  where 
man  is  in  perfect  accord  with  his  sm-romidings ;  rising 
and  lying  down  with  the  sun,  and  nourished  upon  the 
bosom  of  mother  earth;  mind  and  body  healthy,  since 
conduct  and  desire  are  in  conformity  with  nature.  It  is 
the  country  of  youth,  eternally  young  in  an  old  world, 
wherein  the  children  sport  and  happy  lovers  stray,  and 
even  the  aged  may  linger  if  they  have  kept  some  fresh- 
ness in  their  souls.  Correggio  and  Raphael  had  lived 
there;  and  it  is  the  latter,  maybe,  who  calls  from  the 
tomb  to  welcome  Poussin  to  the  charmed  spot. 

We  have  thus  examined  the  character  and  feeling  of 
Poussin 's  work,  and  found  that  it  was  not  originally  in- 
spired by  nature,  but  founded  on  a  direct  study  of  the 
antique  and  upon  Raphael's  interpretation  of  the  same; 
and  that,  when  it  did  receive  an  inspiration  direct  from 
nature,  the  latter  was  not  used  naturally,  but  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  ideal  conception  of  the  figures.  Let  us  now 
inquire  how  it  was  that  his  work  became  the  source  of 
what  is  called  the  "classic ".and  "academic"  in  French 
art. 

We  must  remember  that  the  French  race  has  a  strong 
infusion  of  Latin  blood,  and  that  it  had  been  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  legal  and  social  system  of  the 
Romans.  At  the  break-up  of  the  empire  Italy  was  over- 
run with  foreigners,  and  the  character  of  its  people  be- 
came changed,  the  continuity  of  its  institutions  and  tra- 
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ditions  broken.  These,  however,  survived  in  France; 
and  the  French,  much  more  even  than  the  Italians,  are 
the  inheritors  of  those  qualities  and  ideals  which  made 
up  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  people. 

Briefly,  they  comprised  a  fondness  for  system  and  a 
capacity  for  organization;  a  tendency  to  skilful  adap- 
tation rather  than  to  originality;  less  regard  for  ideas 
than  for  fundamental  principles,  and  especially  for 
those  of  construction,  for  what  is  technically  called  the 
"  architectonics."  The  Romans  were  great  builders,  and 
reduced  the  art  of  construction  to  a.  system,  so  that  the 
major  part  of  it  could  be  carried  out  by  unskilled  labor. 
With  this  intention,  they  laid  special  stress  upon  form, 
logical  relationship  between  the  parts  and  the  whole, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  mass. 

Let  us  see  how  the  inheritance  of  these  qualities  by  the 
French  affected  the  history  of  their  painting.  In  Pous- 
sin's  time  the  throne  of  France  was  occupied  by  Louis 
XIV,  whom  the  court  painter  Lebnm  was  flatteringly 
depicting  in  his  paintings  and  tapestries  as  a  Roman 
conqueror.  Full  of  the  Roman  spirit,  he  played  the 
rdle  of  an  organizer.  To  perpetuate  the  purity  of 
the  French  language,  he  estabUshed  the  Institute  of 
France,  composed  of  forty  members.  To  this  day  the 
selection  of  these  "Immortals"  is  determined  less  by 
their  contribution  to  thought  than  by  the  perfection  of 
their  style,— by  their  mastery,  in  fact,  of  the  architec- 
tonics of  their  craft.  With  the  same  zeal  for  system  and 
organization,  Louis  founded  an  academy  of  painting 
and  sculpture  and  an  academy  in  Rome  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  French  artists.  These,  being  official  institutions, 
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needed  a  system  of  piinciples.    This  was  disooxxred  in 
the  art  of  Poussin. 

In  it  was  exemplified  a  diligoit  regard  for  the  ardii- 
tectonics;  a  careful  building  wp  of  parts  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  balanced  and  harmonious  whole:  a  preference 
for  ideal  or  abstract  perfection  of  line  and  foim  and 
spacing  over  the  representation  of  character  or  senti- 
ment; an  aToidance  of  what  is  orij^inal  in  favor  of  a 
tactful  reproduction  of  ancient  models:  and.  in  general, 
the  preeminence  of  style  over  subject-matter.  Poussin 's 
color  was  a  weak  point;  but  that  mattered  little,  for 
color — both  the  skill  in  it  and  the  appreciation  of  it — 
is  an  affair  of  individual  temperament,  whereas  line  and 
form  aod  composition  are  fundamental.  It  was  on  the 
side  where  painting  touches  sculpture  and  architecture, 
not  in  its  special  province  of  color,  li^t,  and  atmo- 
sphere, that  a  staadard  of  excellence  could  be  estab- 
lished. 

Granted  ihe  usefulness  of  establishing  a  standard,  no 
better  one  could  have  been  de\'ised.  For,  although,  as 
we  shall  discover,  the  existence  of  a  fixed  official  stan- 
dard will  tend  toward  drj-  formalism,  and  almost  everj- 
painter  that  achieves  greatness  will  do  so  by  breaking 
away  from  the  rigidity  of  the  academic  stj'le,  yet  the 
advantage  of  the  system  will  continue.  Its  maintenance 
will  be  justified  by  the  ver\^  high  general  average  of 
skill  that  it  insures. 

It  is  Poussin's  title  to  a  place  in  histoiy-  that  he  was 
the  father  of  this  classic  or  academic  system,  which  has 
made  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris  the  greatest 
training-school  of  art  in  the  modern  world. 
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MEISDBRT  HOBBEMA 
16SS(rj~1709 
Dutch  School  C^sical  School  of  France 

THK  village  of  Hiddelhamis  is  one  of  the  places 
that  lay  claim  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Hobbema, 
the  town  of  Koeverden  and  the  cities  of  Haar- 
lem and  Amsterdam  being  the  others.  This  pielnjre, 
The  Avenue,  gives  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  approach  to  it, 
as  it  appeared  in  1689,  when  Hobbema  is  supposed  to 
have  painted  it.  It  is  a  bit  of  portraiture  of  nature, 
whereas  Claude's  picture— you  might  guess  it  from  the 
title,  Landing  of  Cleopatra  at  Tarm**— illustrates  the 
use  of  nature  to  build  up  a  classic  composition;  the  bor- 
rowing from  many  sources,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
details  to  produce  a  scene  which  the  artist's  imagination 
has  conceived  to  be  ideaUy  beautiful. 

We  ought  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  one  and  the  other, 
but  we  do  not  feel  toward  both  in  the  same  way.  It  is 
very  probable  that  we  shall  begin  by  preferring  the 
Claude.  If  so,  it  is  largely  because  the  lines  and  masses 
of  its  composition  are  more  seductive.  The  hulls,  masts, 
and  spars  of  the  shipping  on  one  side  balance  the  lines 
of  the  architecture  on  the  other,  and  between  them  is  a 
gently  dipping  curve  of  faint  forms,  which  separate  the 
limiinous  quiet  of  the  open  sky  from  the  glittering  move- 
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ment  of  the  water  and  the  busy  animation  of  the  figures. 
Besides  the  actual  beauty  of  balance  between  the  full 
and  empty  spaces  of  the  composition,  we  get  the  added 
enjoyment  of  contrast  between  a  sense  of  activity  and 
a  still  deeper  one  of  permanence  and  repose.  Every- 
thing has  been  nicely  calculated  to  stir  our  imagination 
pleasurably.  We  find  ourselves  thinking  that  if  there 
is  no  spot  on  earth  like  this,  it  is  a  pity;  that  there  ought 
to  be  one,  and  that  the  artist  has  made  it  possible.  In 
fact,  he  has  created  it;  and  thereby  we  are  the  happier. 

We  are  little  concerned  with  Cleopatra,  and  scarcely 
care  to  distinguish  which  of  the  figures  is  Mark  An- 
tony's. The  feeling  is  that  a  shore  which  was  once  a 
ragged  ending  of  the  land,  where  the  sea  began,  has  been 
made  a  stately  approach  of  terraces,  leading  up  to  noble 
buildings ;  that  in  these,  as  in  the  shipping,  man's  crea- 
tive power  is  apparent;  that  the  scene  is  an  improvement 
upon  nature. 

Now  we  turn  to  the  Hobbema.  It  is  a  composition  of 
vertical  lines  contrasted  with  horizontal;  a  much  harsher 
arrangement  of  spaces — of  nature  unadorned,  we  might 
almost  say;  or,  at  any  rate,  taken  as  the  artist  found  it. 
We  are  disposed  to  feel,  perhaps,  that  he  was  lacking  in 
imagination,  and  that  his  work,  as  compared  with  the 
ideal  beauty  of  Claude's,  is  homely  and  uninteresting; 
that,  to  use  an  expression  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  writers  and  artists  prided  themselves  on  having  a 
"  pretty  fancy,"  it  is  "  pedestrian  " ;  that  it  does  n't  soar, 
but  walks  afoot  like  the  conmion  people. 

Certainly  Hobbema  was  not  inventive,  like  Claude; 

he  did  not  devise  or  try  to  construct  an  ideal  Holland  out 
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of  his  imagination.  But  imagination  may  display  itself 
also  by  its  sympathy  with,  and  insight  into,  things  as 
they  are;  and  it  was  this  kind  of  imagination  that  Hob- 
bema  possessed.  He  loved  the  country-side,  studied  it ' 
as  a  lover,  and  has  depicted  it  with  such  intimacy  of 
truth,  that  the  road  to  Middelharnis  seems  as  real  to  us 
to-day  as  it  did  over  two  hundred  years  ago  to  the  artist. 
We  see  the  poplars,  with  their  lopped  stems,  lifting  their 
bushy  tops  against  that  wide,  high  sky  which  floats  over 
a  flat  country;  full  of  billowy  clouds,  as  the  sky  near 
the  North  Sea  is  apt  to  be.  Deep  ditches  skirt  the 
road,  which  drain  and  collect  the  water  for  purposes  of 
irrigation,  and  later  on  will  join  some  deeper,  wider 
canal,  for  purposes  of  navigation.  We  get  a  glimpse  on 
the  right  of  patient  perfection  of  gardening,  where  a 
man  is  pruning  his  grafted  fruit-trees;  farther  on,  a 
group  of  substantial  farm-buildings.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  stretches  a  long,  flat  meadow,  or  "  pol- 
der," up  to  the  little  village  which  nestles  so  snugly 
around  its  tall  church  tower;  the  latter  fulfilling  also  the 
purpose  of  a  beacon,  lit  by  night,  to  guide  the  wayfarer 
on  sea  and  land:  a  scene  of  tireless  industry,  comfortable 
prosperity,  and  smiling  peace,  snatched  alike  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  ocean  and  from  the  devastation  of 
a  foreign  foe,  by  a  people  as  rugged  and  aspiring  as 
those  poplars,  as  buoyant  in  their  self-reliance  as  the 
clouds.  Pride  and  love  of  country  breathe  through  the 
whole  scene ;  and  we  may  be  dead  to  some  very  whole- 
some instincts  if  we  ourselves  do  not  feel  drawn,  on  the 
one  hand,  toward  its  sweet  and  intimate  simplicity,  and, 
on  the  other,  toward  the  fearless  matter-of-f actness  of 
its  composition. 
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Indeed,  if  we  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it,  we  may 
find  that  this  picture,  as  well  as  Claude's,  has  its  ideal 
beauty:  if  by  this  term  we  understand  that  kind  of 
beauty  which  is  distinguished  by  the  idea  revealed  in  it. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  only  imaginary  subjects  which 
may  be  ideal:  there  may  also  be  an  idealization  of  facts. 
Their  outward  appearance  may  be  so  rendered  as  to 
make  us  feel  also  their  underlying  significance,  the  soul, 
as  it  were,  within  them.  In  this  way  a  portrait  may  be 
idealized.  I  am  not  thinking  for  the  moment  of  the  kind 
of  idealization  indulged  in  by  Van  Dyck,  who  gave  to  all 
his  sitters,  men  and  women,  an  elegant  refinement  cor- 
responding to  the  idea  of  elegance  and  refinement  in 
himself.  That  is  more  like  the  kind  of  idealization  in 
Claude's  picture.  But  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  portrait 
of  your  own  mother.  One  painter  may  paint  it  so  that 
anybody,  comparing  it  with  the  original,  will  say  it  is 
a  good  likeness;  whereas  another  may  have  the  imagina- 
tion to  penetrate  beneath  the  exterior  of  the  woman  and 
reproduce  something  of  what  you  know  of  her  as  a  mo- 
ther.   He  gets  at  the  soul  of  the  face. 

Similarly  the  portrait  of  a  landscape  may  reproduce 
the  sentiment  which  attracts  one  to  the  country-side ;  the 
love  of  the  painter  for  it,  the  attachment  of  those  who 
live  in  it,  what  it  is  to  them  as  part  of  their  lives.  Such 
a  landscape  is  in  a  measure  ideal.  The  modem  French 
have  coined  a  phrase  for  it— paysage  intime;  for  which 
I  can  find  no  better  translation  than  "  the  well-known, 
well-loved  country-side."  They  coined  it  to  describe  the 
kind  of  landscape  that  was  painted  by  Rousseau,  Dupr^, 
Corot,  and  some  other  French  artists  who  made  their 
headquarters  at  the  little  village  of  Barbizon  on  the  bor- 
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ders  of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau;  and  these  men,  as 
we  shall  see,  were  followers  of  Hobbema  and  the  other 
Dutch  artists  who  had  lived  two  hundred  years  before. 

Very  little  is  known  of  Hobbema's  life.  He  appears 
to  have  been  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1638,  but,  as  we 
have  seen,  other  towns  claim  to  be  his  birthplace.  ,  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  the  pupil  of  his  uncle,  Jacob  van 
Ruisdael,  and  certain  that  he  lived  in  Amsterdam.  He 
died  poor;  his  last  lodging  being  in  the  Roosegraft,  the 
street  in  which. Rembrandt,  also  poor,  had  died  forty 
years  before.  His  works  were  little  appreciated  in  Hol- 
land until  nearly,  a  hundred  years  after  his  death,  and 
most  of  them  found  their  way  to  England. 

Claude,  on  the  contrary,  enjoyed  in  his  lifetime  a  Eu- 
ropean reputation.  Yet  his  early  life  was  modest 
enough.  He  was  bom  of  poor  parents  in  the  Uttle  vil- 
lage of  Chamagne,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Moselle, 
in  what  is  now  the  department  of  Vosges,  but  in  1600 
was  the  duchy  of  Lorraine.  His  real  name  was  Claude 
Gellee,  but  from  his  native  country  he  received  the  name 
of  Claude  le  Lorrain,  or,  more  shortly,  Claude  Lorrain. 
It  is  supposed  that  as  a  child  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
pastry-cook,  and,  when  the  years  of  his  apprenticeship 
were  completed,  set  off  with  a  party  of  pastry-cooks  to 
Rome.  The  Lorrainers  were  famous  in  this  capacity, 
and  the  young  Claude  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  em- 
ployment. He  was  engaged  by  a  landscape-painter, 
Agostino  Tassi,  as  cook  and  general  housekeeper,  with 
the  privilege  of  cleaning  his  master's  brushes.  He 
gained  from  him,  however,  instruction  in  painting,  and 
seems  to  have  become  his  assistant.  When  he  was 
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twenty-five  years  old  he  revisited  France  and  stayed 
two  years,  returning  then  to  Italy,  where  the  rest  of  his 
life  was  spent.  On  the  journey  back  he  fell  in  with 
Charles  Errard,  who  was  one  of  the  original  twelve 
members  of  the  French  Academy  and  was  later  em- 
ployed in  establishing  the  famous  French  school  at 
Rome,  and  in  1666  was  appointed  its  first  director. 

For  many  years  Claude  worked  on  diligently  in  a 
modest  way,  until,  about  his  fortieth  year,  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  who  not  only 
gave  him  commissions,  but  introduced  him  to  the  Pope, 
Urban  VIII.  The  latter,  intent  on  maintaining  the 
temporal  power  of  the  church,  was  continually  erecting 
fortifications,  in  which  he  did  not  spare  the  most  precious 
monuments  of  antiquity.  Hence  arose  a  joke  which 
played  upon  his  name— he  was  a  member  of  the  famous 
Florentine  family  of  the  Barberini— "Quod  non  fece- 
runt  barbari,  fecerunt  Barberini."  But  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent scholar  and.  fond  of  pictures,  and  became  very 
much  attached  to  Claude.  The  rest  of  the  artist's  life  is 
one  of  fame.  The  three  popes  who  succeeded  Urban 
were  his  patrons,  as  were  the  noblest  families  of  Italy, 
while  commissions  came  to  him  from  his  native  land, 
from  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Spain,  and  even  far- 
off  England. 

Besides  his  paintings  he  left  forty-four  etchings.  He 
also  executed  two  hundred  sketches  in  pen  or  pencil, 
washed  in  with  brown  or  India  ink,  the  high  lights  being 
brought  out  with  touches  of  white.  On  the  backs  of 
them  the  artist  noted  the  date  on  which  the  sketch  was 
developed  into  a  picture,  and  for  whom  the  latter  was 
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intended.  The  story  is  that  his  popularity  produced 
many  imitators,  and  that  he  adopted  this  means  to  es- 
tablish his  proprietorship  of  the  subject  in  each  case. 
But  the  more  probable  theory  regards  these  sketches  as 
a  record  which  the  artist  made  in  a  general  way  of  liis 
work.  He  collected  them  into  a  volume,  which,  known 
as  the  Liber  Ventatis,  has  been  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  in  the  possession  of  the  Dukes  of  Westminster. 
It  was  in  rivalry  of  this  book  that  the  English  painter. 
Turner,  as  we  shall  find,  produced  his  book  of  drawings, 
which  he  called  Liber  Studiorum. 

Claude,  like  that  other  French  artist,  Nicolas  Poussin, 
who  was  seven  years  his  senior,  belonged  to  Italy  rather 
than  to  France.  Both  introduced  something  new  into  the 
field  of  subject.  Like  Poussin,  also,  Claude  conceived 
the  idea  of  giving  ideal  or  heroic  beauty  to  the  land- 
scape, that  it  might  correspond  to  the  heroic  incidents  in 
which  his  figures  were  engaged.  But  he  went  a  step 
further  in  the  direction  of  pure  landscape;  making  his 
figures  of  comparatively  little  importance,  and  concen- 
trating his  effort  upon  the  ideal  or  heroic  character  of 
the  landscape,  into  which  also  he  incorporated  the 
beauty  of  architecture.  He  was  a  close  student  of  na- 
ture, sketched  and  painted  in  the  open  air,  and,  hke  his 
Dutch  contemporary  Cuyp,  filled  his  skies  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  real  sunshine.  But  the  use  that  he  made  of 
nature  was  unnatural. 

Instead  of  being  satisfied  to  paint  it  as  it  is,  for  its  own 

sake,  as  Hobbema  was,  he  felt,  like  Poussin,  that  the 

province  of  art  was  to  improve  upon  it.    So  Poussin,  more 

particularly  through  his  figures,  and  Claude,  through 
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landscape,  were  the  founders  in  French  art  of  what  is 
called  the  classic  or  academic  motive,  which  would  reject 
everything  that  is  "common"  or  "vulgar,"  and  paint 
only  types  as  near  as  possible  to  perfection.  In  order 
to  secure  this  in  the  case  of  a  figure  subject,  it  wiU  be 
necessary  to  paint  the  head  from  one  model,  the  body 
from  another,  the  hands  from  another,  and  so  on;  or,  at 
any  rate,  to  copy  any  single  model  only  in  the  parts 
which  seem  beautiful,  while  the  others  must  be  brought 
to  perfection  by  the  painter's  skill.  So,  in  the  case  of  a 
landscape,  the  painter  selects  a  morsel  from  this  place, 
and  others  elsewhere,  and  puts  together  out  of  his  head 
a  composition  that  shall  present  an  ideally  beautiful  ar- 
rangement of  lines  and  masses.  This  exactly  suited  the 
taste  of  the  times,  in  which  Racine  was  writing  classical 
tragedies  and  Le  Notre  was  laying  out  the  gardens  of 
Versailles  with  combinations  of  grottoes,  fountains,  ar- 
chitecture, and  landscape.  The  result  was  that  Claude's 
pictures  had  an  extraordinary  popularity,  which  ex- 
tended on  into  the  eighteenth  century  and  far  into  the 
following  one.  He  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  of 
landscape-painters. 

When,  however.  Frenchmen,  following  the  example 
of  Constable  in  England,  began  to  turn  to  nature  di- 
rectly, they,  as  he,  discovered  what  Hobbema  had  done, 
and  made  his  work  the  foundation  of  their  own  efforts ; 
carrying,  however,  the  truth  to  nature  for  its  own  sake 
even  farther  than  he  did.  For,  although  Hobbema  de- 
picted the  natural  forms  of  trees  and  the  appearances  of 
the  sky  and  of  light,  he  did  not  reproduce  the  varied 
coloring  of  nature,  confining  his  palette  mostly  to  grays 
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and  browns  and  a  certain  sharp  green.  Nor  had  he  the 
skill  to  paint  real  atmosphere  or  to  make  the  trees  move 
in  it.  Even  in  his  pictures,  close  to  nature  as  they  are, 
there  is  visible  a  conventional  method  of  representation ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  habit  of  painting  according  to  a  plan 
which  he  had  discovered  for  himself  rather  than  with  a 
continually  fresh  «ye  for  the  various  manifestations  of 
nature.  It  was  reserved  for  the  painters  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  be  the  truer  nature-students  of  the 
paysage  intime. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

JEAN  ANTOINE   WATTEAU  WILLIAM   BOOABTH 

1684-17S1  1697-176i 

Eighteenth-Century  School  of  France       Early  EnglUh  School 

WATTEAU  has  been  called  the  first  French 
painter;  Hogarth  was  certainly  the  first 
English  one.  The  previous  painters  in  Eng- 
land had  been  foreigners,  such  as  Holbein,  Rubens,  Van 
Dyck,  Lely,  Kneller,  visiting  the  country  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  stay.  Those  preceding  Watteau,  while  French 
by  birth,  were  altogether  foreign  in  their  art.  We  have 
seen  how  the  greatest  of  them,  Nicolas  Poussin  and 
Claude,  lived  in  Italy  and  based  their  respective  styles 
on  the  study  of  classic  and  Italian  art  and  landscape. 
On  the  other  hand,  Lehrun,  a  pupil  of  Vouet  who  had 
studied  in  Italy,  occupied  the  position  of  painter  in  or- 
dinary at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV,  elaborating  vast 
compositions  and  designs  dictated  by  the  monarch's 
vanity  and  intended  to  extol  his  fame,  representing  h?m 
as  a  classic  hero  and  always  in  the  act  of  conquest.  De- 
spite the  size  of  his  canvases,  Lebrun  was  not  a  great 
painter,  and  there  was  nothing  distinctively  French  or 
original  about  his  work.  On  the  contrary,  both  these 
qualities  appeared  in  Watteau,  hence  the  assertion  that 
he  is  the  first  of  French  painters.  And  this  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  was  really  of  Flemish  birth,  a 
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native  of  Valenciennes,  which  had  recently,  however,  he- 
come  a  part  of  the  French  dominions. 

In  his  case,  as  in  Hogarth's,  a  new  kind  of  art  sprang 
into  existence,  full-grown  almost  from  its  birth;  both 
eminently  characteristic  of  their  times;  the  one  distinctly 
French,  the  other  as  unmistakably  English.  Also,  it  is 
extremely  interesting  to  note  that  each  artist  was,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  influenced  by  the  sister  art  of 
the  drama. 

Let  us  try  to  get  an  understanding  of  these  two  men 
by  first  examining  the  examples  of  their  work.  The 
Embarkation  for  Cytkera—ihe  island  near  which  Venus 
was  fabled  to  have  risen  from  the  sea,  especially  dedi- 
cated to  her  worship — was  painted  by  Watteau  upon  his 
admission  to  full  membership  in  the  French  Academy 
when  he  was  thirty-three  years  old.  It  caused  a  great 
sensation,  being  entirely  different  from  the  official  clas- 
sic standard  maintained  by  the  Academy,— "a  rainbow- 
hued  vision  of  beauty  and  grace,  such  as  had  not  been 
seen  since  the  golden  days  of  the  Venetian  Renais- 
sance,"—yet  strangely  in  touch  with  the  French  spirit 
of  its  own  day.  For  the  Grand  Monarch  had  been  dead 
two  years,  succeeded  by  his  great-grandson  Louis  XV, 
a  child  now  seven  years  old;  and  under  the  regency  of 
PhiUp,  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  dreary  formality  of  the  old 
court  had  been  replaced  by  the  gaiety  of  the  new.  True, 
the  country  was  plunged  in  misery,  and  the  shadow  of 
the  terrible  Revolution  which  was  to  biu-st  in  the  next 
reign  was  already  drawing  near.  But  at  court  the  peo- 
ple frisked  and  frohcked,  like  lambs  unmindful  of  the 
butcher;  pleasure  and  love-making  were  their  occupa- 
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tions,  and  Watteau's  picture  represents  the  graceful  side 
of  all  this,  detached  from  its  wickedness  and  inhumanity. 

Look  at  the  picture— the  trees,  the  water,  and  the  sky 
all  seem  real ;  so,  too,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  their 
rainbow-tinted  silks  and  satins.  Yet  the  scene  is  also 
unreal;  part  of  a  world  in  which  there  is  no  ugliness, 
no  hunger,  no  need  of  work  or  self-denial;  a  dream  of 
the  poets  of  old  Greece  reclothed  in  the  semblance  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Nor  is  it  only  the  presence 
of  the  cupids  that  touches  this  strain  of  unreality; 
wreathed,  as  they  are,  in  joyous  circles  in  mid-air,  cling- 
ing about  the  masts  of  the  vessel,  or  winging  their  flight 
through  the  shrubbery  as  they  summon  the  human  vo- 
taries of  pleasure.  For  the  gilded  vessel  is  ready  to  set 
sail  to  the  isle  of  happiness,  lying  somewhere  in  that 
dreamy  distance ;  lovers  are  already  aboard,  and  the  rest 
are  being  urged  to  follow.  A  statue  of  Venus  adorns 
the  woodland  spot;  yet  it  is  but  a  symbol  of  the  joy  that 
awaits  these  pleasure-seekers  in  the  island  of  dreams — 
when  they  reach  it. 

For  it  is  the  beauty  of  what  is  not  yet  attained,  of  the 
unattainable,  expressed  in  this  picture,  that  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  its  poetic  unreality;  and  another  is  the  exqui- 
site pattern  of  its  composition— the  spacing  of  the  fore- 
groimd  and  the  trees  against  the  sky;  the  rhythmic  curv- 
ing line  of  moving  figures;  the  delicate  varieties  of 
light  and  shade ;  and  in  the  original  the  brilliant  harmony 
of  color.  All  is  too  absolutely  attuned  to  what  is  only 
beautiful  to  be  real;  and  yet,  to  repeat  what  has  been 
said  above,  its  poetry  is  based  on  reahsm.  For  "  Wat- 
teau  has  this  note  of  a  great  artist,  that  as  a  foundation 
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for  his  poetry,  his  dream,  his  idealism,  he  lays  a  constant 
and  minute  study  of  nature." 

When  Watteau  was  a  lad  in  Valenciennes  he  was  con- 
tinually filling  his  mind  with  the  appearances  of  things 
and  practising  his  hand  in  drawing;  especially  absorbed 
on  the  occasion  of  the  fairs,  when  the  market-place  was 
gay  with  booths,  and  mountebanks  and  actors  vied  with 
one  another  in  their  antics  and  gestures.  He  reached 
an  extraordinary  facility  in  representing  figures  in  ac- 
tion. To  this  he  added  from  his  studies  in  the  Louvre  a 
perfection  of  coloring  derived  from  Rubens,  Titian,  and 
Veronese. 

During  those  days  of  the  Regency  the  light  French 
comedies  were  again  in  favor,  and  the  Italian  comedies, 
which  had  been  banished  from  the  old  monarch's  court, 
had  been  invited  back.  Once  more  in  the  salons  and 
gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  sported  Gilles  (the  Italian 
equivalent  of  Pierrot),  Columbine,  Harlequin,  Panta- 
loon, the  doctor  of  Bologna  on  his  donkey,  and  Polichi- 
nello,— characters  evolved  by  Italian  wit  out  of  their 
prototypes  as  played  by  the  Roman  mimes.  Sometimes 
the  players  acted  in  dumb-show,  at  other  times  from 
written  plays,  and  often  with  words  improvised  by  them- 
selves, but  always  with  their  Itahan  skill  of  expression 
by  gesture  and  facial  play,  in  which  they  have  been  ri- 
valed only  by  French  actors  and  by  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  Watteau  on  some  occasions  derived  his  sub- 
jects directly  from  the  Itahan  comedy,  as  in  his  famous 
picture  of  Gilles  in  the  Louvre;  but  in  all  his  work  the 
indirect  infiuenee  is  plainly  visible. 

His  figures  move  through  the  scene  as  if  they  were 
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enacting  a  comedy :  in  the  case  of  our  present  picture,  a 
very  elaborate  spectacle,  but  of  lightest  touch;  no  emo- 
tion, only  the  daintiest  play  of  fancy;  yet  in  its  artistic 
aspect  most  serious  and  accomplished.  For  Watteau 
was  no  trifler;  an  earnest  and  indefatigable  worker; 
serious  even  to  sadness,  a  man  of  frail  physique;  ner- 
vous, irritable,  not  fond  of  company;  a  looker-on  at  life, 
not  a  sharer  in  its  joys,  except  in  the  joy  of  his  own  art; 
and  when  he  painted  this  vision  of  loveliness  he  was  al- 
ready dying  of  consumption.  Note  also  with  regard  to 
his  figures  that,  on  the  one  hand,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Gilles,  they  are  small.  Therefore  we  are  not  con- 
cerned with  them  individually  and  intimately,  but  only 
in  relation  to  the  whole  scene,  in  which  they  play  hke 
puppets,  creatures  of  exquisite  grace,  of  easy  movement, 
detached  from  us,  inside  the  proscenium  opening  of  the 
gilt  frame.  On  the  other  hand,  note  the  actual  relation 
of  those  figures,  in  point  of  size,  to  the  landscape.  The 
latter  is  not  subordinated  to  them,  as  in  the  Italian  paint- 
ings, nor  are  they  mere  spots  of  accent  in  the  sur- 
roundings, as  in  Claude's  pictures  and  in  the  Dutch 
landscapes;  but  the  two  elements  are  so  adjusted  to  each 
other,  that,  to  use  a  theatrical  expression,  the  mise-en- 
scene  is  perfectly  balanced.  It  was  this  balance,  coupled 
with  the  dramatic  vivacity  of  the  figures,  which  made 
Watteau's  pictures  a  new  thing  in  art. 

Its  newness  is  linked  to  that  of  Hogarth's  by  the  in- 
fiuence  that  the  drama  exerted  over  both;  otherwise  there 
is  no  similarity  between  the  two  men  in  motive,  though 
in  their  craftsmanship  they  were  alike  in  being  both  ac- 
complished painters.  But  while  Watteau,  as  we  have 
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said,  was  a  sad,  retired  man,  who  found  inspiration  for 
his  landscape  studies  in  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the 
Luxembourg  palace,  which  he  peopled  with  the  crea- 
tures of  his  own  imagination,  though  having  all  a  re- 
alist's feeling  for,  and  knowledge  of,  nature  and  the 
human  figure;  Hogarth,  a  jovial  little  man,  fond  of  his 
London  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  aspects  and 
the  life  of  its  people,  laid  his  scenes  in  the  streets,  the 
drawing-rooms,  churches,  attics,  madhouses— always  in 
some  scene  thronged  with  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  actual 
people  living  in  his  day.  He  neither  extenuated,  "  nor 
set  down  aught  in  malice."  But,  added  to  this  painter's 
joy  of  representing  what  he  saw  (and  with  what  minute- 
ness of  detail  you  can  see  from  this  picture,  remember- 
ing, as  you  study  its  extreme  finish,  that  Hogarth  began 
life  as  apprentice  to  an  engraver,  and  that  in  after  life 
he  engraved  a  large  proportion  of  his  pictures)  — added, 
I  say,  to  this  purely  pictorial  motive  is  that  of  teUing  a 
story,  and  one,  too,  which  has  a  moral. 

First  of  all  let  us  read  the  story  of  this  picture;  or, 
rather,  this  Act  I  of  a  very  serious  comedy  of  six  tab- 
leaux, entitled  Marriage  a  la  Mode.  The  scene  is  the 
drawing-room  of  Viscount  Squanderfield  (note  the  allcr 
gorical  significance  of  the  name) ;  on  the  left  his  lord- 
ship is  seated,  pointing  with  complacent  pride  to  his 
family  tree,  which  has  its  roots  in  William  the  Con- 
queror. But  his  rent-roll  has  been  squandered,  the 
gouty  foot  suggesting  whither  some  of  it  has  gone;  and 
to  restore  his  fortunes  he  is  about  to  marry  his  heir  to 
the  daughter  of  a  rich  alderman.  The  latter  is  seated 
awkwardly  at  the  table,  holding  the  marriage  contract, 
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duly  sealed,  signed,  and  delivered ;  the  price  paid  for  it 
being  shown  by  the  pile  of  money  on  the  table  and  the 
bunch  of  canceled  mortgages  which  the  lawyer  is  pre- 
senting to  the  nobleman,  who,  as  you  observe,  refuses  to 
soil  his  elegant  fingers  with  them.  Over  on  the  left  is  his 
weakling  son,  helping  himself  at  this  critical  turn  of  his 
affairs  to  a  pinch  of  snuff,  while  he  gazes  admiringly  at 
his  own  figure  in  a  mirror.  The  lady  is  equally  indiffer- 
ent: she  has  strung  the  ring  on  to  her  handkerchief  and 
is  toying  with  it,  while  she  listens  to  the  compliments 
being  paid  to  her  by  Counselor  Silvertongue.  Through 
the  open  window  another  lawyer  is  comparing  his  lord- 
ship's new  house  that  is  in  course  of  building  with  the 
plan  in  his  hand.  A  marriage  so  begun  could  only  end 
in  misery;  and  the  successive  stages  of  it  are  represented 
in  the  following  five  pictures  of  this  famous  series,  which 
was  issued  in  engraved  form  in  1745. 

Of  this  masterpiece  of  Hogarth's,  considered  as  the 
gradual  unfolding,  tableau  by  tableau,  of  a  dramatic 
story,  Austin  Dobson  writes:  "  There  is  no  defect  of  in- 
vention, no  superfluity  of  detail,  no  purposeless  stroke 
in  the  whole  tale.  From  first  to  last,  it  progresses  stead- 
ily to  its  catastrophe  by  a  forward  march  of  skilfully 
linked  and  fully  developed  incidents,  set  in  an  atmo- 
sphere that  makes  it  as  vivid  as  nature  itself,  decorated 
with  surprising  fidehty,  and  enlivened  by  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  keenest  humor."  This  is  very  high  praise; 
but,  observe,  there  is  not  a  word  in  it  which  would  be 
inapplicable  if  it  were  a  play  or  a  novel  and  not  a  series 
of  pictures,  that  Mr.  Dobson  were  criticizing.  As  Ho- 
garth was  not  a  dramatist  or  novelist,  but  a  painter,  we 
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need  some  further  indorsement.  Let  Gautier,  the 
French  critic,  speak:  "Throughout  the  Marriage  d  la 
Mode  series  Hogarth  perfectly  merits  the  name  of  a 
great  painter."  Compare  with  this  an  extract  from  the 
writings  of  the  American  critic,  Mr.  John  C.  Van  Dyke : 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hogarth's  instincts  were 
those  of  a  painter.  His  feeling  for  color,  air,  values,  his 
handling  of  the  brush,  his  sense  of  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment in  the  placing  of  tones,  all  mark  him  as  an  artist 
whose  medium  of  expression  was  necessarily  pigment. 
The  fact  that  his  audience  applauded  him  for  his  satires 
rather  than  for  his  painting  does  not  invalidate  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  art."  And  many  other  judgments  to  the 
same  eiFeet  could  be  quoted. 

So  it  is  because  Hogarth  was  distinguished  by  these 
qualities,  which  are  among  the  hall-marks  of  painting, 
that  he  is  reckoned  a  great  painter;  and  because  he  was 
the  first  of  Englishmen  to  be  thus  distinguished,  and  the 
subjects  of  his  pictures  are  character  studies  of  life  in 
England,  that  he  is  considered  the  first  of  the  English 
painters.  For  similar  reasons,  Watteau  is  called  the 
first  of  the  French  painters. 

The  difference  between  the  art  of  these  two  contem- 
poraries, each  representative  of  his  race  and  period,  is 
most  interesting.  The  Gallic  genius,  influenced  by  in- 
tellectuality, seeks  in  each  branch  of  art  its  separate 
special  perfection;  while  the  Anglo-Saxon,  like  the  Ger- 
man, mixes  sentiment  with  his  abstract  love  of  beauty: 
a  sentiment  either  of  emotions  or  imagination,  of  mo- 
rality or  religion.  The  Frenchman  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
confuse  his  mediimis  of  expression :  that  is  to  say,  what 
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^  can  best  be  said  in  words,  He  leaves  to  literature;  and, 
when  through  painting  or  sculpture  he  makes  an  ap- 
peal to  the  eye,  it  is  to  the  eye,  as  far  as  possible,  ex- 
clusively, that  he  is  wont  to  appeal.  There  are  many  ex- 
ceptions to  this  in  French  painting,  the  very  popular 
Greuze  being  one;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  racial  genius  of  the 
French  is  displayed  in  bringing  to  the  highest  point  of 
perfection  the  special  capabilities  of  the  medium,  whe- 
ther in  words,  or  paint,  or  what  not.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  German,  moved  by  sentiment, 
are  apt  to  use  their  art  to  get  at  the  sentiment  of  their 
fellow-men;  quite  as  intent  upon  what  they  wish  to  say 
as  upon  their  mode  of  saying  it;  sometimes  more  so. 
They  will  borrow,  therefore,  from  other  arts,  as  Ho- 
garth did  from  those  of  the  satirist  and  dramatist,  and, 
we  may  add,  of  the  preacher  and  the  moralist. 

To  this  ruling  difference  between  the  genius  of  these 
races  there  are  numberless  exceptions,  yet  the  essential 
difference  remains  and  must  be  grasped  by  all  who 
would  appreciate  fairly  the  merits  of  both.  Nor  need 
we  try  to  discover  which  is  the  better  motive.  To  the 
French,  their  own  undoubtedly,  because  it  is  fashioned 
out  of  their  own  characteristics.  A  heritage  from  Pous- 
sm,  it  has  resulted  in  a  very  high  average  of  accomplish- 
ment; so  that  no  writers  are  more  clever  in  writing  than 
the  French;  no  painters  so  generally  skilled  in  painting; 
no  sculptors,  as  a  body,  so  expert  in  their  particular 
craft. 

On  the  contrary,  while  individual  painters  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Anglo-Saxon  races  have  regarded  themselves 
primarily  as  painters  and  reached  a  high  degree  of  accom- 
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plishment  in  their  technic,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
think  the  subject  of  the  picture  of  more  importance  than 
the  way  in  which  it  is  painted,  and  the  latter  has  suffered 
in  consequence.  Hogarth,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  one 
of  these;  yet  the  admiration  given  to  the  story-teUing 
and  moral  aspects  of  his  work  has  done  much  to  lead 
other  painters  to  overlook  the  proper  scope  of  painting, 
its  true  possibilities  and  limitations. 

He  himself  was  a  perfectly  typical  product  of  his 
time,  reflecting  at  least  four  very  vital  influences;  Puri- 
tan morahty;  the  power  and  independence  of  the  middle 
classes;  the  love  of  the  drama,  and  the  rise  of  English 
prose. 

The  flrst  two  are  closely  interwoven.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  this 
great  difference  between  the  conditions  of  England  and 
France,  that  while  in  the  latter  the  opposite  extremes  of 
the  aristocracy  and  the  proletariat  stood  wide  apart,  in 
England  there  was  a  powerful  and  independent  middle 
class.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  fifteenth  centiu-y,  when 
the  mutual  destruction  of  the  nobles  in  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  "  gave  honest  men,"  as  the  saying  was,  "  a  chance 
to  come  by  their  own."  It  grew  in  numbers  and  in 
wealth,  eagerly  identifying  itself  with  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech,  until  by  the  seventeenth  century  it 
had  developed  that  Puritan  conscience  which  made  a 
stand  at  once  for  moraUty  and  for  rehgious  and  civil  lib- 
erty. It  was  temporarily  triumphant  and  then  super- 
seded in  the  matter  of  government  by  the  Restoration, 
when  lower  moral  standards  and  indifference  to  religion 
came  to  be  in  vogue.  But  the  Puritan  conscience  sur- 
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vived,  as  it  still  does  to-day;  and  in  Hogarth's  time  made 
itself  felt  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  a  religious  guise  it 
reappeared  in  the  preaching  of  John  Wesley,  and  the 
rise  of  the  Methodists;  in  literature,  in  the  satirical  writ- 
ing of  Swift,  Addison,  Steele,  and  Pope. 

But  the  great  event  of  literature  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  development  and 
growth  of  English  prose,  particularly,  in  connection 
with  our  present  study,  of  the  modern  novel.  There 
sprang  up  a  group  of  story-tellers:  De  Foe,  Richardson, 
Goldsmith,  Fielding,  Sterne,  and  Smollett.  Literature, 
seriously,  humorously,  or  satirically,  was  interested  in 
human  life.  The  Puritan  conscience,  the  sturdy  middle- 
class  common  sense,  the  novelist's  keen  observation  of 
life,  tinged  sometimes  with  bitterness,  but  always  with 
humor— these  are  the  influences  to  be  detected  in  Ho- 
garth's work. 

Its  affinity  to  the  drama  is  no  less  evident.  The  fig- 
ures are  grouped  in  a  scene  rather  than  composed  with 
the  empty  spaces  of  the  background.  They  are  strung 
across  the  scene,  almost  in  the  same  plane,  and  are  illu- 
minated as  if  from  footlights,  the  light  of  which  does  not 
explore  the  background.  To  appreciate  this  artificial 
form  of  grouping  and  lighting,  the  picture  should  be 
compared  with  Velasquez's  Laa  Mefiinas.  In  a  moment 
we  perceive  that  one  is  natural,  and  the  other  stagy. 

In  his  portrait  of  himself,  in  the  National  Gallery  in 
London,  Hogarth  has  introduced  a  palette,  on  which  is 
drawn  a  curved  line.  This  is  what  he  called  the  line  of 
beauty  and  of  grace.  One  may  possibly  trace  his  use  of 
it  in  this  picture:  in  the  gesture  of  the  right  arm  and 
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hand  of  the  heir;  in  the  curve  of  the  lady's  pocket-hand- 
kerchief; more  subtly  through  the  hne  of  her  head  and 
the  hands  of  the  Counselor  Silvertongue;  with  a  certain 
broken  humihty  in  the  head  and  left  arm  of  the  lawyer 
who  hands  the  mortgages,  and  with  a  pompous  stiffness 
in  the  head  and  left  arm  of  his  lordship. 

In  his  early  efforts  at  painting,  Hogarth  produced 
miniature  "  Conversation  Pieces  " ;  that  is  to  say,  Uttle 
subjects  of  figures  grouped  in  the  act  of  conversation: 
a  style  of  picture  which,  as  he  said,  had  novelty.  It  was 
akin  to  the  genre  pictures,  those  subjects  of  real  life 
which  had  occupied  the  Dutch  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. But  there  was  this  difference.  The  Dutch  artists, 
depicting  scenes  of  real  life  in  the  home,  or  streets,  or 
taverns,  were  concerned  almost  entirely  with  the  picto- 
rial aspect  of  the  subject;  they  did  not  include,  as  a  rule, 
any  study  of  character,  much  less  any  story-telling  or 
dramatic  motive.  They  looked  at  the  outside,  not  the 
inside,  of  hfe.  Hogarth  was  the  first  of  the  painters  to 
do  the  latter.  In  his  objective  realism  he  is  related  to 
Dutch  seventeenth-century  art;  but,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  English  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he 
went  further  and  originated  a  new  motive  in  painting. 
While  Italian  art  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  vari- 
ously reproducing  a  faint  recollection  of  its  past,  Hol- 
land itself  aping  the  Italian,  and  Watteau  shrinking 
from  the  present  in  a  golden  vision  of  dreams,  Hogarth 
attacked  the  real.  He  is  the  father  of  modern  realism 
in  painting. 

The  great  difl'erence,  then,  between  him  and  Watteau 

is  that  his  pictures  represent  a  study  of  character  which 
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analyzes  the  causes  and  results  of  human  actions,  while 
the  French  artist  floats  upon-  the  beautiful  surface  of 
things.  The  one  is  terrible,  seeing  the  world  so  clearly 
as  it  was;  the  other,  altogether  lovable  in  his  disregard 
of  what  is  gross  and  horrible,  in  his  imagined  perfection 
of  beauty.  But,  in  relation  to  the  respective  conditions 
of  their  countries  at  the  time,  Watteau's  art  was  as  a 
tangle  of  flowers,  covering  pleasantly  a  bottomless  pit 
of  destruction;  Hogarth's,  a  rude  awakening  to  a  whole- 
somer  condition ;  the  one,  a  sad  and  sick  man's  craving 
after  ideal  beauty;  the  other,  a  healthy  recognition  of 
what  was  wrong. 
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IN  the  same  year,  1784,  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
picture,  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse,  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Academy,  the  famous  actress 
sat  for  her  portrait  to  his  rival,  Gainsborough.  Sarah 
Siddons  was  then  in  her  twenty-ninth  year,  in  the  prime 
of  her  beauty,  and  in  the  first  flush  of  that  popularity 
which  was  to  make  her  the  queen  of  the  English  stage 
for  thirty  years.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  coun- 
try actor,  Roger  Kemble,  three  of  her  brothers,  John 
Philip,  Stephen,  and  Charles,  and  one  sister,  Elizabeth, 
being  also  distinguished  on  the  stage;  while  Charles's 
daughter,  Fanny  Kemble,  carried  on  the  theatrical  tra- 
ditions of  the  family  until  1893.  As  a  girl,  Sarah  acted 
in  her  father's  companies;  at  eighteen  married  an  actor 
named  Siddons ;  and  made  her  first  appearance  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  in  1775,  when  she  played  Portia  with 
Garrick.  But  on  this  occasion  she  failed  to  make  a  good 
impression,  and  retired  in  disappointment  to  the  prov- 
inces, where  she  worked  hard  for  seven  years.  Upon 
her  reappearance  in  London  in  1782,  as  Isabella  in 
"The  Fatal  Marriage,"  her  success  was  instantaneous. 
She  became  identified  with  parts  of  tragic  pathos  and 
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queenly  dignity,  her  favorite  ones  being  Lady  Macbeth, 
Queen  Constance,  Queen  Katharine,  Jane  Shore,  Isa- 
bella, Opheha,  Imogen,  Portia,  and  Desdemona.  Her 
power  seems  to  have  consisted  not  so  much  in  the  dehv- 
ery  of  the  words  as  in  her  "presence,  mien,  attitude, 
expression  of  voice  and  countenance,  and  in  her  intense 
concentration  of  feeUng,  which  hfted  and  dilated  her 
form,  transporting  her  audience  as  well  as  herself." 
Her  last  appearance  on  the  stage  was  in  1818,  Thence- 
forth until  her  death,  in  1831,  she  hved  in  retirement,  as 
honored  as  a  woman  as  she  had  been  as  an  actress. 

We  can  compare  the  two  aspects  of  her  personality  in 
these  pictures.    Sir  Joshua's  exhibits  her  in  an  attitude 
of  rapt  contemplation,  as  if  gazing  into  the  world  of  the 
imagination  and  hstening  for  the  voice  of  inspiration; 
dressed  in  a  costume  which  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  passed  for  heroic.    In  Gainsborough's  picture 
she  appears  as  she  may  have  done  when  Fanny  Burney 
met  her,  in  1782,  while  paying  an  afternoon  call  at  a 
friend's  house.    Mrs.  Siddons  had  just  become  famous. 
She  was  on  everj-body's  tongue,  and  Miss  Burney  makes 
this  entrj'  in  her  diarj-:  "We  found  Mrs.  Siddons,  the 
actress,  there.     She  is  a  woman  of  excellent  character, 
and  therefore  I  am  ver>'  glad  she  is  thus  patronized. 
She  behaved  with  great  propriety;  verj-  calm,  modest, 
quiet,  and  unaffected.     She  has  a  fine  countenance,  and 
her  eyes  look  both  intelligent  and  soft.     Sh«   '        '  " 
ever,  a  steadiness  in  her  manner  and  deportr 
means  engaging.     Mrs.  Thrale,  who  was  1 
'  WTiy,  this  is  a  leaden  goddras  we  are  all  w( 
however,  we  shall  soon  gild  it.' " 
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Her  hair  is  frizzled  and  powdered  after  the  fashion 
of  the  time,  and  surmounted  by  a  large  black,  feathered 
hat;  she  wears  a  blue-and-gray-striped  silk  dress,  with  a 
buff  shawl  hanging  from  her  arm,  and  holds  a  brown 
muff.  The  curtain  at  her  back  is  red.  On  this  arrange- 
ment of  colors  hangs  a  tale. 

Sir  Joshua,  in  the  eightti  of  the  discourses  which,  as 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  he  delivered  to  the  stu- 
dents in  1778,  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  chief 
masses  of  light  in  a  picture  should  always  be  of  warm, 
mellow  color,  and  that  the  blue,  gray,  or  green  colors 
should  be  kept  almost  entirely  out  of  these  masses,  and 
"  be  used  only  to  support  and  set  off  these  warm  colors; 
and  for  this  purpose  a  small  proportion  of  cold  colors 
will  be  sufficient.  Let  this  conduct  be  reversed,"  he 
added;  "  let  the  light  be  cold  and  the  surrounding  colors 
waim,  as  we  often  see  in  the  work  of  the  Roman  and 
Florentine  painters,  and  it  will  be  out  of  the  power  of 
art,  even  in  the  hands  of  Rubens  or  Titian,  to  make  a 
picture  splendid  and  harmonious." 

It  is  said  that  Gainsborough  took  up  the  challenge 
and  produced  the  Mrs.  Siddons  portrait;  though  others 
assert  that  it  was  in  another  famous  portrait,  The  Blue 
Boy,  that  he  did  this.  Whether  or  not  it  is  true  that  he 
deUberately  painted  these  pictures  to  refute  his  rival's 
theory,  matters  very  httle  beside  the  fact  that  they  do  re- 
fute it.  For  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  Gainsborough's 
work  is  the  delicacy  of  his  color-harmonies,  in  which  he 
was  entirely  original.  But  this  story  brings  out  very 
■sharply  the  difference  between  these  two  artists:  Rey- 
nolds regulating  his  art  and  life  on  safe  and  arbitrary 
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principles;  Gainsborough,  an  original  student  of  nature, 
influenced  by  a  dreamy,  poetic  temperament;  the  one, 
also,  a  man  of  the  world ;  the  other,  simply  an  artist. 

Sir  Joshua  was  bom  at  Plympton,  four  miles  from 
Plymouth,  in  Devonshire,  in  1723.  His  father,  rector 
of  the  grammar-school,  early  trained  him  in  classical 
studies,  intending  his  son  to  be  an  apothecary;  but  he 
displayed  such  an  inclination  for  drawing,  diligently 
copying  the  prints  which  fell  in  his  way,  that  the  father 
yielded  and  sent  him  to  London  as  a  pupil  of  Hudson, 
then  popular  but  now  held  in  little  esteem.  After  two 
years  he  returned  to  Devonshire  and  established  himself 
as  a  portrait-painter  in  Plymouth,  where  he  was  taken 
up  by  Commodore  Keppel,  who,  being  appointed  to  the 
Mediterranean  station,  invited  the  young  painter  to  ac- 
company him  on  his  ship,  the  Centurion.  Thus  he  was 
able  to  visit  Rome,  spending  two  years  there  in  very 
close  study,  especially  of  the  works  of  Raphael  and  Mi- 
chelangelo. It  was  while  painting  in  the  corridors  of  the 
Vatican  that  he  contracted  a  cold,  which  brought  on  the 
deafness  which  afflicted  him  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Leaving  Rome,  he  visited  Parma,  where  he  fell  under 
Correggio's  influence;  then  Florence  and  Venice,  in  the 
latter  city  studying  the  works  of  the  great  colorists.  On 
his  way  home  he  stopped  in  Paris,  making  acquaintance 
with  the  work  of  Rubens.  Arrived  in  London,  he  settled 
in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  painted  a  portrait  of  his  pa- 
tron. Commodore  (by  that  time  Lord)  Keppel,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortunes.  Later  he  established 
himself  in  Leicester  Square,  where  his  house,  No.  47, 
may  still  be  seen  opposite  the  site  of  Hogarth's. 
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Van  Dyck  had  been  dead  a  hundred  years.  Though 
his  memory  was  a  great  tradition  in  England,  no  Eng- 
lishman had  succeeded  to  his  fame,  and  yet  portraiture 
was  the  trend  of  painting  that  chiefly  interested  the 
English.  Reynolds,  coming  back  from  his  travels  with 
well-considered  rules  which  he  would  follow  if  it  were 
possible  for  him  to  paint  historical  or  ideal  subjects,  im- 
mediately adapted  himself  to  circumstances  and  applied 
these  rules  to  portrait-painting.  Every  portrait  should 
be  a  picture  as  well  as  a  rendering  of  the  features  of  the 
original.  He  had  learned  how  Michelangelo  made  the 
attitude  and  gestures  of  his  figures  so  full  of  expression; 
what  triumphs  of  light  and  shade  were  produced  by  Cor- 
reggio;  the  dignity  and  sumptuousness  of  Venetian  col- 
oring; the  decorative  splendor  of  Rubens's  pictures;  the 
exquisite  sentiment  of  Raphael's  women  and  children, 
and  the  dignity  that  this  artist  gave  to  his  heads  of  men. 
He  had  learned  all  this  and  much  more,  and  set  himself 
to  combine  as  much  of  these  different  qualities  in  his 
portraits  as  he  could.  "  No  one;"  said  James  Northcote, 
a  pupil  of  Reynolds,  who  wrote  his  hfe,  "  ever  appropri- 
ated the  ideas  of  others  to  his  own  purpose  with  more 
skill  than  Sir  Joshua.  The  opinion  he  has  given  of 
Raphael  may  with  equal  justice  be  applied  to  himself: 
'  His  materials  were  generally  borrowed,  but  the  noble 
structure  was  his  own.'  " 

For  example,  in  the  Mrs.  Siddons  the  pose  of  the  fig- 
ure, especially  in  the  carriage  of  the  head  and  left  arm 
and  hand,  recalls  Michelangelo's  painting  of  Isaiah  on 
the  ceihng  of  the  Sistine  Chapel;  while  in  the  latter's 
Jeremiah  may  be  seen  the  suggestion  for  the  attendant 
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figures.  Crime  and  Remorse,  in  the  Reynolds  picture. 
If  you  compare  the  Siddons  and  the  Isaiah,  you  will  be 
conscious  at  once  of  particular  similarities  and  yet  of 
general  difference.  Each  figure  is  represented  as  being 
under  the  influence  of  inspiration,  as  if  listening  to  a 
voice.  The  latter  in  the  case  of  the  Isaiah  is  near,  in  that 
of  the  Siddons  afar  off;  the  prophet  is  taking  it  into 
himself  to  write  it  in  the  book ;  the  actress,  with  her  right 
arm  extended,  looks  as  if  she  may  spring  from  her  seat 
and  impetuously  give  out  of  herself  what  she  feels. 
Then  note  the  different  treatment  of  the  draperies:  in 
the  Isaiah  it  is  sculptural,  the  drapery  is  felt  as  part  of 
the  figure;  in  the  Siddons  it  is  arranged  so  as  to  make 
you  forget  the  figure  in  the  amplitude  and  superbness 
of  its  garniture,  just  as  the  actual  personahty  of  a  great 
actress  is  enlarged  and  made  magnificent  by  the  atmo- 
sphere of  emotion  which  surrounds  it.  It  was  so  that 
Reynolds,  intimate  friend  of  the  great  actor  Garrick 
and  of  the  brilliant  orator  Burke,  tried  to  represent  the 
mighty  impressiveness,  the  emotional  grandeur,  and  in- 
tellectual splendor  of  the  nobly  spoken  word.  Through- 
out all  Reynolds's  work  there  is  a  strong  inclination 
toward  the  dramatic  representation:  even  the  children — 
and  none  ever  painted  sweeter  ones  than  he — uncon- 
sciously play  some  little  part.  Moreover,  Reynolds  lived 
in  the  grand  world,  and  painted  all  the  great  and  the 
fashionable  people  of  his  time;  and  sought  to  apply 
to  portraiture  the  principles  of  the  "grand  style"  of 
painting. 

Look  hack  to  Gainsborough's  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  see 

how  free  from  anything  dramatic  or  "  grand  "  it  is;  how 
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simple  and  straightforward;  true  and  sure  in  the  draw- 
ing, so  that  one  can  enjoy  the  suggestion  of  vigorous, 
alert  body  and  soft,  firm  flesh.  It  gives  enjoyment  to 
our  tactile  sense,  which  is  much  less  excited  by  the  Rey- 
nolds picture.  On  the  other  hand,  quite  as  noticeable  is 
the  delicacy  of  the  picture :  its  deUcate  refinement  of  ex- 
pression and  the  deUcate  rendering  of  the  face  and  hair; 
while, we  have  already  alluded  to  the  choice  and  original 
beauty  of  the  scheme  of  color-harmony.  Altogether 
there  is  a  rare  quality  of  distinction  in  this  picture  which 
we  shall  not  find  in  the  Reynolds,  for  all  its  grandeur. 
It  is  also  a  much  finer  kind  of  distinction  than  appears 
in  Van  Dyck's  pictures;  and  I  think  we  may  discover 
why. 

This  quality  of  distinction  in  a  picture  is  not  so  much 
a  reproduction  of  something  in  the  subject  as  of  some- 
thing in  the  artist;  else  we  might  expect  to  find  it  as  evi- 
dent in  Reynolds's  picture  as  in  Gainsborough's.  No, 
you  may  find  this  quality  also  in  a  painted  landscape;  it 
is  an  expression  of  the  mind  and  imagination  of  the  ar- 
tist, even  as  the  touch  of  a  musician  is  an  interpretation 
not  only  of  the  music,  but  of  the  way  in  which  the  music 
aff'ects  him— an  expression  of  himself,  in  fact. 

Now  Van  Dyck,  as  we  have  seen,  was  very  fond  of  the 
grand  world  and  fashionable  Ufe,  and,  having  great  per- 
sonal refinement,  gave  an  air  of  exceptional  refinement 
to  his  portraits;  but  it  is  very  largely  a  refinement  of 
beautifxd  clothes  and  elegant  manners.  We  can  hardly 
imagine  Van  Dyck  condescending  to  paint  a  pictiu^  of  a 
Girl  and  Pigs,  as  Gainsborough  did;  and  he  certainly 
did  not  paint  landscapes,— whereas  Gainsborough,  while 
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painting  portraits  for  a  living,  painted  landscapes  for 
his  own  pleasure,  and  lived  at  Hampstead  during  the 
summer,  that  he  might  be  constantly  in  fellowship  with 
nature. 

It  was  this  love  of  nature  and  of  simple  things,  and 
the  faculty  of  seeing  beauty  in  them,  that  gave  such  a 
choice  distinction  to  his  work,  because  it  was  the  expres-( 
sion  of  his  own  simple,  lovable  personality.  He  had 
beauty  in  himself,  and  all  his  life  it  fed  on  simple  de-j 
lights— the  joy  of  nature,  of  domestic  happiness,  of 
music,  and  of  his  own  art. 

He  was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Sudbury,  on  the  river 
Stour,  in  the  beautiful  county  of  Suffolk,  not  far  from 
East  Bergholt,  the  birthplace,  some  fifty  years  later,  of 
the  great  landscape-painter  Constable.  As  a  boy,  he 
loved  to  ramble  in  the  country,  sketching;  and  showed 
so  much  inclination  for  it,  and  so  little  for  any  other 
kind  of  study,  that  when  he  was  fifteen  he  was  sent  to 
London  and  placed  under  the  care  of  a  silversmith,  who 
procured  him  admission  to  the  St.  Martin's  Lane  Acad- 
emy. Here  he  worked  for  three  years  under  the  painter 
Frank  Hayman,  who  was  distinguished  by  being  ad- 
dicted more  to  wine  and  pugiUsm  than  to  art.  Gains- 
borough's eighteenth  year  was  an  eventful  one.  First, 
he  hired  three  rooms  in  Hatton  Gardens  and  set  up  as  a 
painter  on  his  own  account;  then,  meeting  with  little 
encouragement,  returned  to  Sudbury ;  there  fell  a  victim 
to  the  charms  of  a  young  lady  of  seventeen,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Burr,  who  had  an  annuity  of  one  thousand  dollars ; 
married  her,  and  established  himself  in  the  country  town 
of  Ipswich.  After  this  eventful  year,  he  worked  on 
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for  fifteen  years  happily  and  quietly,  continually  study- 
ing in  the  open  air  and  executing  such  small  commissions 
for  portraits  as  came  to  him,  until  he  had  succeeded  in 
discovering  for  himself  a  manner  of  painting  suited  to 
his  needs,  and  had  developed  an  extraordinary  facility. 

In  1760,  by  the  advice  of  a  friend  and  patron  named 
Thicknesse,  he  moved  to  Bath,  at  that  time  the  most 
fashionable  city  outside  of  London.  Its  hot  medicinal 
waters  had  been  famous  in  Roman  times,  and  still  the 
gay  world  congregated  there  to  drink  them  and  to  dance 
and  talk  scandal  in  the  Pump-room,  where  Beau  Nash 
reigned  as  an  autocrat  among  the  wits  and  macaronis.^ 

Gainsborough's  success  was  immediate,  but  with  in- 
creasing wealth  there  was  no  alteration  in  his  simple 
method  of  living.  He  worked  fom*  or  five  hours  a  day, 
and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  time  to  the  society  of  his  wife 
and  a  few  friends  who  were  musical.  For  music  now 
became  a  passion  of  his  life,  so  that  it  was  said  he  painted 
for  business  and  played  for  pleasure,  constantly  master- 
ing some  fresh  instrument. 

So  passed  fourteen  years,  when,  in  1774,  Gainsbor- 
ough moved  to  tondon,  was  commissioned  by  George 
III  to  paint  a  portrait  of  himself  and  the  queen,  and 
became  the  rival  of  Reynolds.  He  died  in  1788,  having 
contracted  a  chill  while  attending  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings,  and  was  buried  by  his  own  request  in  Kew 
churchyard.  On  his  death-bed  he  sent  for  Reynolds. 
There  had  been  misunderstanding  and  estrangement  be- 
tween the  two.  It  was  now  forgotten.  Reynolds  caught 
his  last  dying  words,  "  We  are  all  going  to  heaven,  and 

'  Slang  word  for  the  &shionable  dandies  of  th«  day, 
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Van  Dyck  is  of  the  party  " ;  acted  as  one  of  the  pall- 
bearers at  his  funeral;  and  subsequently  pronounced  a 
eulogy.  In  it  he  said:  "  If  ever  this  nation  should  pro- 
duce genius  enough  to  acquire  to  us  the  honorable  dis- 
tinction of  an  English  school,  the  name  of  Gainsborough 
will  be  transmitted  to  posterity  in  the  history  of  the  art, 
among  the  very  first  of  that  rising  name." 

Reynolds  himself  only  survived  Gainsborough  four 
years.  He  was  buried  with  much  pomp  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  near  to  the  grave  of  its  architect,  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren. 

The  contrast  between  these  two  artists  is  almost  the 
difference  between  art  and  artlessness.  Reynolds  was 
learned  in  what  other  painters  had  done,  and  had  re- 
duced his  own  art  to  a  system ;  he  was  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  represented  his  subjects  with  a  well-bred  conscious- 
ness of  good  manners.  Gainsborough  found  out  almost 
everything  for  himself;  never  lost  the  simple,  natural 
way  of  looking  at  things  and  people,  and  painted,  not 
according  to  rule,  but  at  the  dictates  of  what  he  felt. 
Reynolds  planned  out  his  effects ;  Gainsborough  painted 
on  the  spur  of  the  impression  which  the  subject  aroused. 
Reynolds's  art  was  based  on  safe  general  principles; 
Gainsborough's  was  the  fresh  and  spontaneous  expres- 
sion of  his  temperament,— depending,  that  is  to  say,  on 
feeling  rather  than  on  calculation.  His  temperament, 
or  habit  of  mind,  was  dreamy  and  poetic,  gentle  and  re- 
tiring, including  a  small  range  of  experience.  Rey- 
nolds, on  the  other  hand,  was  a  man  of  large  experience 
and  of  business  capacity;  intimate  with  Samuel  John- 
son, Oliver  Goldsmith,  and  other  celebrities  of  the  day; 
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a  man  of  knowledge  and  clever  conversational  power, 
whose  pictures  by  their  variety  prove  his  versatility. 
Consequently,  when  the  Royal  Academy  was  established 
in  1768,  he  was  elected  president  by  acclamation,  and 
was  knighted  by  George  III,  an  honor  that  has  ever 
since  been  bestowed  on  the  holder  of  this  office. 

These  two  men  were  at  the  head  of  the  group  of  por- 
trait-painters who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  early  years  of  the  succeeding  one,  added 
luster  to  the  new  growth  of  art  in  England.  Foremost 
among  the  other  names  in  the  group  are  Romney,  at 
times  quite  as  able  as  Reynolds  or  Gainsborough;  Sir 
Henry  Raebum,  a  Scotchman;  John  Hoppner;  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence. 
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JOBN  CONSTABLE  JOSEPH  MALLORD  WILLIAM  TURNER 

me-lSS?  1776-1851 

En^ith  School  English  School 

WHAT  a  contrast  these  pictures  present  of 
splendid  audacity  and  serene  simplicity! 
The  one  an  amazing  vision  of  the  imagina- 
tion; the  other,  a  loving  record  of  something  intimately 
familiar.  Turner's  was  painted  in  1829;  one  of  the  fin- 
est works  of  this  master,  who  is  a  solitary  figure  in  land- 
scape art,  unapproached  by  others,  although,  as  we  shall 
see,  he  combined  several  motives  that  others  had  been  or 
would  be  seeking  after.  Constable's  picture  appeared 
six  years  later,  an  excellent  example  of  the  painter  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  modern  landscape. 

The  Valley  Farm,  known  also  as  Willy  holt's  House, 
is  on  the  little  river  Stour  in  the  county  of  Suflfolk,  Eng- 
land, near  the  mill  at  East  Bergholt  where  Constable 
was  bom;  for  he,  like  Rembrandt,  was  a  miller's  son.  It 
is  a  characteristic  bit  of  English  scenery,  not  grand  or 
romantic;  just  a  tiny  bit  of  a  little  country,  the  conspicu- 
ous features  of  which  are  its  verdure  and  rich  cultiva- 
tion; so  homelike  that  those  who  love  it,  as  Constable  did, 
get  to  have  a  companionship  with  every  detail,  learning 
to  know  the  line  of  its  hills,  the  winding  of  its  streams, 
and  the  position  and  character  of  every  tree  and  object 
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in  the  familiar  scene.  It  was  along  the  banks  of  this 
little  river  that  he  strayed  in  boyhood;  and  to  it  that  he 
came  hack,  after  a  stay  in  London  where  he  studied 
at  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  copied  the 
pictures  in  the  galleries,  especially  those  of  Hobberaa 
and  Ruisdael.  But  he>soon  tired  of  looking  at  nature 
through  the  eyes  of  other  men.  "  There  is  room  enough," 
he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  for  a  nature-painter.  Painting  is 
with  me  hut  another  name  for  feeling;  and  I  associate 
my  careless  Boyhood  with  all  that  lies  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Stour;  those  scenes  made  me  a  painter  and  I  am 
thankful."  This  is  the  kind  of  spirit  which,  we  have 
seen,  actuated  the  Dutch  landscape-plainters  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century;  and,  indeed,  their  love  of  nature  was 
reincarnated  in  Constable.  For  in  the  lapse  of  time  their 
contribution  to  art  had  been  forgotten;  the  Dutchmen 
themselves  had  followed  after  strange  gods,  and,  like 
the  painters  of  France  and  England,  had  forsaken  the 
direct  study  of  nature  for  an  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
grandeur  of  the  classic  landscape.  Reynolds,  who  drew 
his  inspiration  from  Italy,  had  set  its  stamp  upon  Eng- 
lish portraiture;  and  Claude,  the  Italian- Frenchman, 
was  the  landscape-painter  most  admired. 

If  we  compare  this  picture  of  Constable's  with  the 
Landing  of  Cleopatra  at  Tarsus  by  Claude  (page 
247) ,  we  shall  note  how  wide  apart  they  are.  Beside  the 
formal  stateliness  of  the  latter,  wherein  everything,  care- 
fully selected  from  various  sources,  has  been  arranged 
so  as  to  produce  a  noble  efFect,  The  Valley  Farm  seems 
huddled  and  formless,  homely.  For  Constable  rejected 
the  rules  of  composition  then  in  vogue,  to  huild  up  an 
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artificial  stateliness,  painting  the  scene  as  he  saw  it,  wiUi 
a  native  instinct  for  balance  of  the  full  and  empty  spaces. 
Again,  if  we  compare  it  with  Hobbema's  Th£  Avenue, 
Middelharnig  (page  246),  we  shall  note  that,  while  both 
are  simple  records  of  the  natural  countrj--side,  there  is 
a  difference.  We  can  detect  a  movement  of  the  foliage 
of  the  trees  in  Constable's  which  is  not  in  Hobbema's 
picture;  we  perceive  more  than  the  actual  forms  of  the 
trees,  they  are  alive,  trembling  in  the  air.  Further,  we 
may  obser\'e  more  suggestion  of  atmosphere  in  the  later 
than  in  the  earlier  picture ;  tlie  sky  is  less  a  background 
than  a  canopy,  the  air  of  which  pervades  the  whole  scene. 
Once  more,  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the 
feeling  of  these  two  pictures ;  that  is  to  say,  we  may  note 
a  difference  in  the  attitude  of  mind  with  which  Hob- 
bema  and  Constable,  respectively,  approached  their  sub- 
ject. We  have  no  doubt  that  each  was  in  love  with  his 
subject,  and  painted  it  because  he  was;  but  Hobbema 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  so  in  his  picture.  He 
viewed  his  subject  objectively,  as  something  outside 
himself;  whereas  Constable,  with  whom  "painting  was 
another  name  for  feeling,"  has  put  his  love  into  the  pic- 
ture, has  made  the  scene  interpret  his  own  mood.  His 
picture  is  subjective. 

He  was  not  satisfied  with  a  copying  of  nature.  It  was 
to  him  so  real  and  personal  a  companion,  that,  in  the  first 
place,  he  tried  to  make  it  live  in  his  pictures;  that  the 
clouds  might  move  and  overhang  the  spot,  that  its  atmo- 
sphere might  penetrate  every  part  of  the  scene,  and  that 
trees  and  water,  and  the  very  plants  by  the  roadside 
might  move  and  have  their  being  in  it;  and  secondly,  he 
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put  his  own  personal  affection  into  his  representation. 
Then,  too,  in  the  matter  of  color,  which  cannot  be  gath- 
ered from  the  reproduction,  he  dared  to  paint  natm-e 
green,  as  he  saw  it,  and  the  skies  blue,  with  the  smishine 
either  yellow  or  glaring  white.  This  scandalized  the 
people  of  his  day.  "  Where  are  you  going  to  place  your 
brown  tree? "  said  a  patron  of  his,  speaking  of  an  unfin- 
ished picture.  For  the  older  men,  even  Gainsborough  to 
some  extent,  transposed  the  hues  of  nature  into  browns 
and  grays  and  gold,  producing  a  very  charming  har- 
mony of  tone,  but  one  that  was  arbitrary;  not  true  to 
nature's  facts,  but  adopted  as  a  pictorial  convention. 

It  is,  then,  because  of  this  closer  fidelity  to  the  hues 
of  nature,  and  to  the  effects  of  movement,  of  atmosphere 
and  of  light,  which  are  the  manifestations  of  its  life  and 
moods,  and  because  he  interpreted  nature  according  to 
his  own  mood,— was,  in  fact,  the  first  of  the  tempera- 
mental landscape-painters, — that  Constable  is  called  the 
father  of  modern  landscape.  For  these  are  the  qualities 
that  particularly  have  occupied  the  artists  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  have  caused  the  most  original  and 
vital  branch  of  painting  at  the  present  time  to  be  that 
of  landscape. 

On  the  threshold  of  this  new  movement  stood  Turner, 
alone  among  his  fellow  landscape-painters,  the  most  im- 
aginative of  them  all,  who  was  less  concerned  with  the 
truth  of  nature  than  with  her  splendors  and  magic.  No 
one  has  equaled  him  in  suggesting  the  mystery  of  nature 
in  its  sublime  forms.  One  turns  to  the  Ulysses  Deriding 
Polyphemus,  not  to  be  drawn  toward  it  and  made  to 
feel  at  home,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Constable,  but  to  be 
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lifted  up  and  filled  with  wonder  of  its  strangeness  and 
mysterious  grandeur. 

The  incident  depicted  in  it  is  from  Homer's  Odyssey. 
The  hero,  Ulysses,  in  his  voyage  from  Troy  to  his  home 
in  Ithaca,  stopped  at  the  isle  of  the  Cyclops,  and  with 
his  f dlowers  approached  the  cave  of  Polyphemus.  The 
monster  devoured  six  of  the  crew;  but  the  hero  pUed 
him  with  wine,  hrought  from  his  vessel,  and,  while  he 
slept,  put  out  his  single  eye  by  gouging  it  with  a  red-hot 
stake.  The  mariners  then  escaped  to  their  ship,  while 
Polyphemus  in  his  pain  and  impotent  rage  flung  rocks 
in  the  direction  of  their  voices.  We  see  his  huge  form 
writhing  on  the  top  of  the  cliff;  the  sailors  scrambling 
up  the  masts  to  loosen  the  sails;  the  red  oars  flashing 
upon  the  water ;  a  bevy  of  sea-nymphs  around  the  prow 
drawing  the  ship  to  safety  through  the  green  water;  the 
latter,  gilded  with  the  reflections  of  the  rising  sun,  that 
paints  with  gold  and  crimson  the  little  clouds,  floating 
in  the  vaporous  sky,  wherein  are  rifts  which  reveal  fur- 
ther depths  of  blue. 

But  really  the  incident  was  of  very  Uttle  account  to 
Turner,  except  as  it  furnished  him  with  a  peg  upon 
which  to  hang  the  splendors  of  his  own  imagination;  far 
enough  away  from  our  actual  experience  to  permit  him 
a  perfect  liberty  of  treatment.  Fourteen  years  earlier 
he  had  painted  Dido  building  Carthage,  in  which  he 
emulated  the  liberties  that  Claude  had  taken  with  nature. 
It  lacked  the  purity  of  coloring  of  the  latter's  work,  yet 
its  composition  revealed  Claude's  mannered  elevation  of 
style,  and  served  to  show  that,  if  he  were  so  minded, 
Turner  could  compete  with  the  landscape-artist  then 
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held  in  highest  repute.  But  his  mind  was  set  upon  fur- 
ther things;  having  proved  that  he  could  rival  Claude, 
he  would  now  he  Turner — himself.  At  this  time  he  paid 
the  first  of  three  visits  to  Italy,  and  the  picture  we  are 
studying,  painted  after  his  return,  reveals  a  heightened 
sense  of  color,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  imagination, 
probably,  at  its  highest  point. 

A  man  may  shut  himself  up  in  his  house  and  lead  a 
very  solitary  life,  as  Turner  did,  and  yet  unconsciously 
be  a  part  of  the  influences  of  his  time.  And  those  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  a  period  of  reac- 
tion against  the  eighteenth  century  reign  of  prose,  its 
eold  calculation  and  small  and  elegant  precision.  The 
spirit  of  Romanticism  was  in  the  air.  It  is  not  usual, 
however,  to  regard  Turner  as  a  Romantic  painter,  yet 
his  work  combines  qualities  which  reappear  more  dis- 
tinctly in  other  men.  We  shall  consider  the  Romantic 
movement  in  painting  in  another  chapter;  meanwhile 
here  are  two  definitions  of  it,  that  will  include  Turner,  as 
having,  at  least,  romantic  tendencies.  Walter  Pater  says, 
"  It  is  the  addition  of  strangeness  to  beauty  that  consti- 
tutes the  romantic  character  in  art";  again.  Dr.  F.  H. 
Hedge,  "  The  romantic  feeling  has  its  origin  in  wonder 
and  mystery.  It  is  the  sense  of  something  hidden,  of 
imperfect  revelation." 

The  mystery  of  this  picture,  its  spaces  of  light  and 
darkness,  that  the  eye  explores  but  cannot  fathom,  we 
are  conscious  of  at  once.  Moreover,  when  we  think 
about  it,  we  are  sure  that,  if  our  eye  could  pierce  the 
shadows  and  closely  discern  the  formation  of  the  rocks, 
definitely  learn  the  structure  of  the  ship  and  the  appear- 
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ance  of  its  sailors,  peer  into  the  distance  and  discover 
exactly  how  each  mass  of  cliff  succeeds  another — if,  in  a 
word,  our  eye  could  grasp  everything  and  convey  the 
facts  distinctly  to  our  understanding,  we  should  not  en- 
joy the  picture  as  we  do.  It  is  the  sense  of  something 
hidden,  of  imperfect  revelation,  that  is  one  of  the  sources 
of  its  enjoyment. 

And  then  the  strangeness  of  the  picture,— that  arch 
of  rock,  an  actual  aspect  of  nature,  though  an  unusual 
one;  the  huge,  roughly  hewn  figure  of  Polyphemus;  a 
sky,  f  uU  of  surprises  to  people  who  seldom  see  the  daily 
pageantry  of  simrise,— but  it  is  less  in  detail  than  in  gen- 
eral character  that  the  picture  is  strange.  The  artist  has 
taken  a  theme  of  old  times,  when  the  world  was  young 
and  things  loomed  very  big  to  its  unformed  imagination. 
For  to  the  ancient  child-mind  the  world  seemed  very  big, 
and  its  empty,  unexplored  spaces,  peopled  with  shapes 
and  fancies  that  were  vague  and  large.  Whether  it  was 
the  myths  of  old  Greece,  or  those  of  the  Norse  moun- 
tains, or  German  forests — the  earliest  ones  are  concerned 
with  personages  vast  in  size,  only  half  formed  in  shape, 
vague  and  elementary ;  and  it  is  the  suggestion  of  this 
vastness  and  shapelessness,  of  the  early  beginning  of 
things,  this  great  strangeness,  in  a  word,  that  helps  to 
make  the  present  picture  so  impressive. 

Once  more  compare  it  with  Constable's.  One  is  part 
of  a  vast  new  world;  the  other,  a  little  spot  that  for  ages 
the  hand  and  heart  of  man  have  shaped. 

Whether  Turner  felt  toward  nature  the  wonder  which 
his  pictures  inspire  in  us,  may  be  doubted.  His  life  was 
a  strange  contradiction  to  the  splendor  and  imagination 
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of  his  work.  Like  many  other  great  landscape-artists  he 
was  city-bred.  The  son  of  a  barber  in  London,  he  early 
showed  a  talent  for  drawing,  and  the  father  hung  the 
child's  productions  on  the  wall  of  his  shop  and  sold  them 
to  his  customers.  By  degrees  the  boy  obtained  employ- 
ment in  coloring  architectural  designs,  and  at  fourteen 
was  entered  as  a  pupil  in  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy. The  following  year  he  exhibited  his  first  picture. 
He  worked  with  indefatigable  energy,  and  during  vaca- 
tions went  on  walking  tours,  sketching  continually  and 
painting  in  water-colors;  so  that,  by  the  time  he  was 
twenty-four  and  admitted  as  an  associate  to  the  Acad- 
emy, he  had  exhibited  pictures  which  ranged  over 
twenty-six  counties  of  England  and  Wales.  During 
this  early  period  his  most  conspicuous  success  was  made 
in  water-color,  in  which  medium  he  developed  an  extra- 
ordinary facility  and  skill.  He  would  brook  no  rivalry. 
Girtin  was  at  that  time  the  most  admired  artist  in  water- 
color;  he  set  to  work  to  surpass  him.  Having  done  so, 
he  practically  abandoned  this  medium  for  oil-colors,, and 
then  threw  down,  as  we  have  already  noted,  a  gauntlet  to 
the  popular  admiration  for  Claude.  That  artist  had 
published  a  "  Liber  Veritatis."  Turner  would  outrival 
him  with  a  "  Liber  Studiorum,"  though  the  drawings, 
engraved  under  the  artist's  supervision,  were  not  studies 
but  finished  water-color  pictures.  In  fact,  this  collec- 
tion of  seventy-one  out  of  the  hundred  plates  originally 
planned,  while  a  monument  to  Turner's  genius,  is  also 
the  assertion  of  a  rivalry  that,  in  itself  unworthy,  was 
conducted  in  a  spirit  scarcely  fair.  For  Claude's  "  Liber 
Veritatis  "  is  simply  a  sketch-book,  and  the  sketches  were 
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engraved  after  their  author's  death,  indeed,  not  until 
Turner's  day.  But  the  letter's  finished  productions  were 
issued  under  his  own  eye. 

Turner's  rule  of  conduct,  in  fact,  was  "  aut  Cassar  aut 
nullus."  Having  established  his  supremacy  over  rivals, 
at  least  to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  set  himself  to  conquer 
a  universe  of  his  own.  During  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
beginning  with  this  picture  of  Ulysses  and  ending  with 
that  of  a  tug-boat  towing  to  a  wrecker's  yard  a  ship  of 
the  line,  The  Fighting  Temeraire,  and  The  Burial  of 
WUkie  at  Sea,  he  did  his  greatest  work.  For  then 
his  imagination  was  at  its  ripest  and  richest;  displayed 
particularly  in  the  majesty  of  moving  depths  of  water, 
in  skies  of  vast  grandeur,  and  in  the  splendor  of  his 
color-schemes;  moreover,  the  workmanship  of  his  pic- 
tures was  solid,  and  he  still  based  his  imagination  on 
the  facts  of  nature.  But,  as  time  went  on,  the  need  of 
continual  experimenting  —  which  every  genius  feels  — 
seemed  to  take  undue  possession  of  him,  so  that  the  study 
of  nature  became  constantly  less  and  the  independent 
invention  more  and  more.  It  was  no  longer  the  forms 
of  nature  that  interested  him,  but  her  impalpable  quali- 
ties of  light  and  atmosphere,  and  perhaps  even  more  the 
intoxication  of  the  actual  skill  in  using  paint,  until  one 
may  suspect  that  he  was  more  enamoured  of  the  magic 
of  his  brush  and  paints  than  of  the  qualities  of  nature 
which  he  was  supposed  to  be  representing.  So  daring, 
almost  to  the  point  of  recklessness,  were  his  experiments, 
that  his  later  pictures  have  deteriorated,  until  their 
original  appearance  can  only  be  guessed.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  his  fondness  for  atmospheric  effects,  and  par- 
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ticularly  in  his  efforts  to  raise  the  key  of  light  in  his  pic- 
tures, he  was  anticipating,  as  we  shall  see,  some  of  the 
most  interesting  developments  of  nineteenth-century 
painting. 

And  during  all  these  years,  while  as  an  artist  he  was 
absorbed  in  the  pageants,  the  mystery,  and  the  subtlety 
of  light  and  atmosphere,  his  life  as  a  man  was  morose 
and  mean;  his  house  in  Queen  Anne  Street  dirty  and 
neglected;  and,  finally,  it  was  in  a  still  more  squalid 
haunt  in  a  wretched  part  of  London,  which  he  fre- 
quented by  his  own  choice,  that  he  was  found  dead. 
When  his  will  was  opened,  the  curious  contradiction  that 
he  was  fond  of  hoarding  money  and  yet  refused  to  sell 
the  majority  of  his  pictures,  was  explained.  He  had 
left  his  works  to  the  National  Gallery,  his  money  as  a 
fund  for  the  relief  of  poor  artists.  A  strange  mingling 
of  greatness  and  sordidness,  of  boorish  manners  and 
kindly  humanness! 

Constable,  on  the  other  hand,  led  a  happy,  simple  life 
in  the  village  of  which  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters,  pub- 
lished by  his  friend,  the  painter  Leslie, "  I  love  every  stile 
and  stump  and  lane."  It  was  an  out-of-door  life,  for  he 
painted,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  under  the  sun  " ;  observing 
the  big  clouds  as  they  rolled  inland  from  the  North  Sea, 
with  their  attendant  effects  of  light  and  shadow.  For  it 
is  these  shadow  effects  of  the  northern  countries  that 
have  made  them  the  home  of  the  natural  landscape.  In 
sunny  Italy,  where  the  air  is  for  the  most  part  bright  and 
clear,  the  landscape  makes  an  appeal  of  lines  and  masses ; 
the  artist  finds  in  it  suggestion  for  composition,  hence 
the  stately  pictures  by  Nicolas  Poussin  and  Claude,  who 
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lived  in  Italy,  and  of  the  Eoglish  Wilson,  who  visited 
Italy  and  saw  nature  through  the  Italian  influence. 

But  in  a  anmlry  where  the  sunshine  is  comparatively 
rare.  Constable  learned  to  appreciate  tlie  value  of  it;  tJie 
ample  comfort  of  its  occasional  breadtli,  tlie  subtle  cliann 
of  its  brief  gleams,  piereing  the  rain-cloud  and  sparkling 
upon  the  grass  and  leafage.  The  skj",  not  spread  witli 
an  undisturbed  ceiling  of  light,  but  built  high  witli 
clouds,  that  shift  continually  and  diange  tlieir  aspects, 
taught  him  to  observe  the  vannng  luminosity  of  tlie  at- 
mosphere ;  not  to  take  hght  for  granted,  or  to  represent 
it  by  some  uniform  recipe  for  glow,  but  to  study  Uie 
infinite  variety  of  its  manifestations— witli  what  degrees 
of  strength  or  faintness  it  saturates  tlie  air,  and  liow  it 
colors  the  objects  upon  the  ground. 

Constable  became,  in  fact,  the  first  of  tlie  modern 
school  of  open-air  painting.  Some  of  his  pictures  were 
exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon  during  tlie  years  1822  to 
1827,  and  the  interest  that  his  work  aroused  and  the  im- 
pression produced  by  it  are  to  be  reckoned,  as  Delacroix 
himself  affirmed,  a  powerful  influence  in  the  creation  of 
the  French  school  of  paysage  intime.  The  Englishmen, 
however,  of  that  date,  paid  Constable  little  honor.  It  is 
true  he  was  made  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1819,  after  which  he  moved  from  SuiFolk  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  what  was  then  the  village  of  Hamp- 
stead  on  the  northern  outskirts  of  London;  but  it  was 
not  until  he  had  been  honored  with  a  gold  medal  by  tlie 
French  that  the  Academy  admitted  him  to  full  member- 
ship. Nor  did  this  increase  the  public's  appreciation; 
he  died  at  Hampstead  in  very  meager  circumstances,  but 
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with  the  happy  expectation  that  some  day  his  pictures 
would  be  understood  and  valued.  The  expectation  has 
been  fully  realized. 

Such  tardy  recognition  has  been  the  lot  of  many  paint- 
ers  great  enough  to  create  something  new.  Turner 
would  not  have  been  so  highly  esteemed  in  his  own  gen- 
eration, but  that  Ruskin,  the  most  admired  writer  upon 
art  in  his  time,  was  his  enthusiastic  advocate,  extolhng 
him,  indeed,  with  an  extravagant  enthusiasm  that  has 
been  followed  by  a  reaction.  Ruskin  claimed  for  him 
every  virtue  of  a  painter;  and  the  later  discovery,  that 
he  was  not  so  great  as  his  advocate  claimed,  has  some- 
what obscured  how  great  he  was. 

Moreover,  the  world  has  now  become  so  persuaded  of 
the  beauty  of  the  natural  style  of  landscape-painting, 
that  it  is  distrustful  of  the  imaginative.  In  its  praise  of 
Constable  it  pooh-poohs  Turner. 

This  is  a  foolish  and  ignorant  attitude  of  mind.  The 
proper  one  for  the  genuine  student  is  to  recognize  that 
in  art,  as  in  any  other  department  of  life,  a  man  should 
be  judged,  not  by  standards  of  measurement,  but  by 
what  he  himself  is.  Now  to  a  man  who  loves  nature 
Constable  must  appeal ;  but  where  is  the  man  whose  love 
of  nature,  being  simple  and  real,  has  not,  once  or  twice 
or  oftener,  felt  taken  out  of  himself,  so  that  the  facts  of 
sky  and  earth  seemed  little  to  him  beside  the  wonderful 
exaltation  of  spirit  that  the  same  suggest?  It  may  be 
on  some  mountain,  or  in  the  presence  of  a  sunset,  or  be- 
side a  little  brook,  anywhere,  at  any  time,  but  some  time 
or  other  to  the  lover  of  nature  will  come  a  moment  in 
which  the  facts  of  the  landscape  are  swept  into  forget- 
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fulness,  and  all  he  is  conscious  of  is  a  sense  of  his  soul 
being  strengthened,  purified,  exalted.  It  is  so  that 
Turner's  best  pictures  may  affect  him. 

As  we  approach  the  development  of  modern  art,  we  be- 
come more  and  more  involved  in  the  question  of  nature- 
study.  But  let  us  realize  that  nature  is  practically  the 
same  to-day,  yesterday,  and  forever;  it  is  our  own  atti- 
tude toward  it  which  is  variable.  Nature  is  a  mirror  in 
which  the  artist  and  ourselves  are  reflected.  Therefore, 
it  would  be  just  as  foolish  to  affirm  that  a  mirror  should 
reflect  only  such  and  such  objects,  as  to  limit  our  appre- 
ciation to  particular  kinds  of  artistic  motive.  The 
proper  attitude  of  mind  is  one  of  being  actively  ready 
to  receive  impressions  of  all  kinds. 


CHAPTER  XX 

JACQUES  L0VI8  DAVID  FERDINAND    VICTOR  EUO^HE 

r-ria  r«»s  DELACROIX 

'^*^'^'^  2799-186S 

Claaiical  School  of  France  Somantic  School  of  France 

EACH  of  these  pictures— David's  Oath  of  the 
Horatii  and  Delacroix's  Dante  and  Virgil— rep- 
resents a  breaking  away  from  what  had  gone 
before.  David's  was  a  protest  against  the  art  of  Wat- 
teau  and  his  successors,  Van  Loo,  Boucher,  and  Frago- 
nard;  Delacroix's,  in  turn,  a  protest  against  the  art  of 
David.  The  one  was  an  attempt  to  revive  the  purity  of 
Classic  style  by  going  even  further  back  than  Poussin, 
namely  to  the  ancient  Roman  sculpture  itself;  the  other, 
to  express  the  fervor  of  modem  life  through  the  medium 
of  romance.  David's  picture  is  cold,  calculated,  and  self- 
conscious;  Delacroix's  impassioned,  less  formal  in  ar- 
rangement, the  characters  being  absorbed  in  their  va- 
rious emotions. 

Compare  the  two  pictures,  first  of  all,  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  subjects,  in  each  case  a  dramatic  one: 
David's  drawn  from  the  early  days  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public, Delacroix's  from  Dante's  "  Inferno."  And,  first, 
the  David.  Jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the  young 
city,  the  neighboring  tribe  of  Curiatii  has  invested  it; 
Rome's  very  existence  is  imperiled.  There  are  three  bro- 
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thers  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  who,  like  Goliath  in  the 
Bible  story,  march  up  and  down  in  front  of  their  com- 
rades, challenging  any  three  Romans  to  fight  with  them. 
Let  a  combat  of  three  against  three  decide  the  issue. 
Now  within  the  walls  is  one  Horatius,  who  has  three 
stout  sons.  He  will  give  them  up,  sacrifice  them  if  need  ' 
be,  as  champions  of  the  Republic.  They  are  eager  for 
the  honor,  notwithstanding  that  their  own  sister  is  be- 
■■^rothed  to  one  of  the  three  Curiatii.  But  between  their 
loyalty  to  country  and  to  sister  they  have  no  hesitation. 
They  will  fight  for  country;  and  to  this  highest  of  all 
purposes  the  father  with  prayer  and  blessings  devotes 
them. 

But  observe  the  three  brothers  in  the  picture.  Their 
attitudes  are  almost  identical,  like  those  of  well-drilled 
supers  on  the  stage.  Let  us  admit  that  this  device  ex- 
presses the  unanimity  of  their  feeling;  they  are  moved 
as  one  man,  with  a  single  patriotism,  and,  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  hand  of  one  encircling  another's  waist, 
by  a  single  bond  of  brotherly  affection.  Yet  still  there 
is  more  than  a  suspicion  of  staginess  in  their  pose.  Per- 
haps David  had  seen  Corneille's  tragedy  of  the  Horatii, 
written  one  hundred  and  forty-five  years  before ;  at  any 
rate,  its  representation  became  very  popular  in  Paris 
after  the  appearance  of  this  picture,  influenced  by  which 
the  great  actor.  Talma,  played  the  part,  no  longer  in  a 
periwig  and  court-clothes,  but  in  the  Roman  costume. 
Again  observe  the  secondary  group  of  women.  Do  we 
feel  convinced  that  the  elder  daughter  betrays  real  grief, 
or  her  sister  genuine  sympathy,  or  that  the  mother's  act 
of  enfolding  the  little  children  in  her  arms  is  more  than 
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a  bit  of  maternal  conventionalism?  In  a  word,  are  we 
really  stirred  by  all  this  representation  of  pathos  and 
heroism? 

Now  let  us  study,  from  the  point  of  view  of  subject, 
the  Dante  and  Virgil.  The  incident  depicted  may  be 
read  in  Dante's  "  Inferno,'*  Canto  HI,  though  the  de- 
tails are  not  closely  followed  in  the  picture.  The  poet 
of  Florence,  escorted  by  him  of  Mantua,  has  reached  the 
shores  of  Acheron,  that  lake  encircUng  the  city  of  Dis 
(Pluto),  against  which  leap  up  the  6ery  waves  of 
Phlegethon.  Upon  the  shore  linger  the  souls  of  those 
who  lived  in  life  without  praise  or  blame,  moaning  to  be 
taken  across  the  water,  even  if  it  be  to  hell.  But  Charon 
drives  them  back  with  cruel  words  and  blows  of  his  oar, 
as  he  takes  the  shade  of  Virgil  and  the  living  man  into 
his  crazy  boat.  To  its  gunwale  cling  the  unhappy  shades, 
one  convulsively  gripping  it  with  his  teeth;  another  has 
lost  hold  and  sinks  into  the  water,  in  which  two  more 
flounder,  clutching  each  other  as  the  Uving  will  when 
drowning.  Above  these  writhing  forms  stands  Dante, 
aghast  with  horror,  leaning  toward  the  Mantuan,  who 
alone  is  calm,  serenely  fixed  amid  the  tumult,  eternally 
poised  and  youthful. 

In  this  picture  Delacroix  has  attempted  to  seize  and 
convey  by  an  immediate  representation  all  the  anguish 
and  the  tumult  that  the  poet's  song  renders  by  separate 
stages.  It  was  the  work  of  a  youth  of  twenty-three,  al- 
ready a  master.  David,  a  veteran  of  seventy-four  years, 
when  he  saw  it,  exclaimed,  "Where  does  it  come  from? 
I  do  not  recognize  the  style." 

For  it  does  not  depend  upon  line  as  David's  pifcture, 
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but  upon  colored  masses.  It  is  true  that  the  figures  in 
the  water  are  arranged  so  as  to  produce  a  certain  wild 
rhythm  of  movement,  hke  agitated  waves;  but  none  of 
the  figures  are  inclosed  in  hard  lines,  the  contours  having 
neither  the  assertion  nor  the  precision  of  David's.  To 
repeat,  it  is  an  arrangement  of  colored  masses :  of  dark 
greenish-blue  sea,  the  pallid  ivories  of  flesh  tints,  Virgil's 
drabbish-green  robe,  and  Dante's  drab  one;  his  crimson 
becchetto,  and  the  echo  of  its  color  in  the  fainter  distant 
glow  of  fire, — a  turbid  harmony  of  color,  wherein  the 
nude  bodies  appear  as  a  motif  of  pain  and  the  crimson 
is  a  crash  of  wrath.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  feels 
in  color,  as  a  musician  does  in  sounds,  and  who  plays 
upon  the  chromatics  of  color,  somewhat  as  the  musician 
upon  the  chromatics  of  sound.  It  is  the  work,  not  of  one 
who  uses  color  merely  to  increase  the  reality  of  appear- 
ances, as  the  majority  of  painters  do,  but  of  one  of  that 
smaller  band,  headed  by  the  Venetians  and  Rubens,  who 
make  the  color  itself  a  source  of  emotional  appeal. 
Delacroix  was  a  colorist;  and  David,  drilled  in  the  Aca- 
demic school  which  says  line  and  form  are  the  chief  es- 
sentials, seeing  the  picture,  asked,  "  AVhere  does  it  come 
from? " 

It  came,  in  the  first  place,  out  of  the  imagination  of 
a  colorist,  who  conceives  his  pictures  in  color;  sees  them, 
I  mean,  in  his  mind's  eye,  as  a  composition  of  color,  be- 
fore he  begins  to  resolve  the  whole  into  its  parts,  and 
work  out  the  separate  details  of  form.  Indirectly  it 
came  out  of  the  heart  of  the  Romantic  movement  which 
had  spread  over  Europe.  Delacroix  was  inspired  by  the 
influence  of  Goethe,  Scott,  Byron,  Victor  Hugo,  and  the 
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other  poets  and  writers  who  had  broken  away  from  the 
coldly,  intellectual  viewpoint  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  its  study  of  manners,  to  explore  the  passions  of  the 
human  soul,  and  the  variegated  colorful  life  of  the  emo- 
tions. 

David  was  a  part,  Delacroix  a  product,  of  the  French 
Revolution,  which  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  histor}' 
of  the  world  and  also  in  that  of  painting.  It  had  begun 
in  protest  against  an  extravagant  and  wanton  court  and 
an  impotent  monarch;  had  passed  through  a  period  of 
madness  and  horror,  and  culminated  in  an  extraordinary 
outburst  of  national  enthusiasm  and  individual  energy. 
France,  as  a  nation,  was  reborn,  and — which  had  more 
influence  upon  the  world  at  large— out  of  this  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  American  one  which  preceded  it,  was  bom 
anew  the  idea  of  individualism.  David  represented  the 
protest,  and  had  no  small  share  in  promoting  it;  Dela- 
croix,  the  fervor  of  personal  feelings,  let  loose  by  indi- 
vidualism. 

It  was  in  1784,  in  Rome,  after  he  had  completed  his 
studies  at  the  French  Academy,  that  David  produced  the 
picture  of  Brutus  and  this  Oath  of  the  Horatii.  In 
them  he  went  back  to  the  original  Roman  models  upon 
which  the  Classic  style  of  Poussin,  then  the  model  of  the 
Academic  school,  had  been  founded.  Here  are  the  semi- 
circular arches  and  the  vaulting,  which  were  the  most 
characteristic  developments  of  Roman  architecture,  and 
colmnns  such  as  the  artist  may  have  copied  from  the 
Baths  of  Marcellus.  And  against  this  background  the 
figures  are  set  as  if  carved  in  low  relief,  like  those  on 
the  column  of  Trajan,  of  which  David  was  so  fond.  By 
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comparison  with  Italian  paintuig  and  with  that  of 
France  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
this  picture  of  the  Horatii  was  severely  simple.  Then, 
too,  what  a  simple  severitj-  of  loftj-  patriotism  it  rep- 
resented! 

Its  success  in  France  was  inunediate.  The  people, 
tired  of  the  voluptuous  insipidities  of  Boucher  and  the 
others,  welcomed  its  severity;  while  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  love  of  country  that  it  inculcated  gave  at 
once  a  definite  voice  to  the  floating  theories  of  tlie  time. 
Republicanism,  the  old  Roman  brand  of  it.  sin]ple.  tni- 
selfish,  frugal,  began  to  be  considered  the  panacea  for 
all  the  ills  from  which  the  Frencli  branch  of  the  Latin 
race  was  suffering.  David  proved  to  he  tlie  strong  man, 
fitted  to  the  hour,  and  his  influence,  first  asserted  in  this 
picture,  played  a  big  part  in  the  subsequent  Revolution. 
When  the  latter  commenced  he  was  forty  years  old.  He 
was  elected  a  deputy  in  the  Convention,  and  appointe<l 
Minister  of  Fine  Arts.  In  this  capacity  he  was  a  des- 
potic dictator;  imposing  his  Roman  taste  even  ujxin  the 
costumes  of  the  deputies  and  ministers,  and  from  these 
upon  the  people,  and  organizing  public  fetes  in  the  man- 
ner of  Republican  Rome.  "  He  applied  art  to  the  hero- 
ism of  the  day,  gave  it  the  martial  attitude  of  patriotism, 
and  inspired  it  with  the  spirit  of  Robespierre,  Saint 
Just,  Marat,  and  Danton.  Robespierre  is  said  to  have 
spoken  from  the  tribune  slowly,  rhythmically,  artistic- 
ally. Under  the  same  starched  methodical  precision 
David  concentrated  the  volcanic  force  of  his  appeal  to 
patriotism."  In  the  first  consciousness  of  individualism, 
everybody  was  strutting  and  posturing  self-consciously, 
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like  actors  upon  a  stage.    The  times  were  artificial  and 
theatrical. 

And  how  greatly  this  man  was  penetrated  by  the 
spirit  of  his  age  is  illustrated  in  his  manner  of  presenting 
to  the  Convention  his  portrait  of  Marat.  The  people 
asked  for  their  murdered  man  back  again,  longing  to 
look  once  more  on  the  features  of  their  truest  friend. 
"  They  cried  to  me: '  Ddvid,  take  up  your  brush,  avenge 
Marat,  so  that  the  enemy  may  blanch  when  they  perceive 
the  distorted  countenance  of  the  man  who  became  the 
victim  of  his  love  for  freedom.'  I  heard  the  voice  of  the 
people,  and  obeyed." ' 

His  portraits,  however,  are  free  from  this  sort  of  rho- 
domontade,  intensely  direct  and  real.  "  In  them,  he  is 
neither  rhetorical  nor  cold,  but  full  of  fire  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  youth.  Before  any  face  to  be  modeled^  he  forgot 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  saw  life  alone,  was  rejuvenated 
in  the  youthgiving  fount  of  nature,  and  painted— almost 
alone  of  the  painters  of  his  generation — the  truth. 

"  David  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  men  of  the  Revo- 
lution to  come  beneath  the  spell  of  the  Little  Corporal. 
One  day  while  he  was  working  at  his  studio  at  the 
Louvre,  a  pupil  rushed  in  breathlessly : '  GJeneral  Buona- 
parte  is  outside  the  door.'  Napoleon  entered  in  a  dark- 
blue  coat  'that  made  his  lean  yellow  face  look  leaner 
and  yellower  than  ever.'  David  dismissed  his  pupils, 
and  drew  in  a  sitting  of  barely  two  hours  the  stem  head 
of  the  Corsican.  Thus  he  passed  into  the  service  of 
Napoleon."  * 

He    was    appointed    Imperial    Court    Painter,    and 
^mchardMuther:  Historyof  Modem  Painting. 
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executed  that  colossal  picture  which  has  handed  down  to 
posterity  a  true  presentation  of  the  ceremonial  pageant 
that  took  place  in  Notre  Dame  on  December  2,  1804. 
The  moment  selected  is  that  in  which  Napoleon,  already 
crowned,  is  placing  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  em- 
press. The  Coronation  was  the  great  work  of  his  im- 
perial, as  the  Marat  had  been  of  his  revolutionary  period. 
He  had  been  so  intimately  identified  with  both  that,  after 
Napoleon's  final  fall  in  1815  and  the  succession  of  Ijouis 
XVIII,  he  was  banished  and  sought  refuge  in  Brussels, 
where  he  died  in  1825.  He  left  behind  a  legacy  of  so- 
called  "  classiealism,"  carrying  on  that  of  Poussin,  which 
under  various  modifications  has  been  preserved  by  the 
official  Academy,  as  the  basis  of  instruction  in  and  the 
proper  aim  of  painting.  These  academic  principles, 
however,  no  longer  confine  the  student  to  an  imitation  of 
Roman  subjects  and  models.  But,  even  as  David  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  a  naturalist  in  his  portraits  and  in 
other  subjects,  such  as  the  Death  of  Marat  and  the  Coro- 
nation,  so  the  Academy  encourages  still  the  study  of 
nature,  but  within  certain  limitations. 

It  lays  especial  stress  upon  what  it  calls  the  ideal  line, 
and  ideal  beauty  of  form  and  composition.  Nature  must 
be  corrected  to  conform  with  the  ideal  representations 
handed  down  to  us  from  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture, 
and  the  paintings  upon  Greek  vases.  As  Delacroix, 
mocking  at  these  principles,  said:  "  In  order  to  present 
an  ideal  head  of  a  negro,  our  teachers  make  him  resemble 
as  far  as  possible  the  profile  of  Antinous,  and  then  say, 
'  We  have  done  our  utmost;  if,  nevertheless,  we  fail  to 
make  the  negro  beautiful,  then  we  ought  not  to  introduce 
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into  our  pictures  such  a  freak  of  nature,  the  squat  nose 
and  thick  lips,  which  are  so  unendurable  to  the  eyes.' " 

This  extreme  view,  which  would  exclude  any  subject 
that  is  not  capable  of  being  idealized,  is  no  longer  main- 
tained by  the  Academy.  Yet  it  still  insists  upon  the 
prime  importance  of  the  line;  and,  as  a  result,  the  figures 
in  academic  pictures  are  usually  in  graceful  poses  and 
inclosed  by  sharp  outlines.  A  comparison  of  the  Horatii 
with  Delacroix's  Dante  and  Virgil  will  show  the  distinc- 
tion very  clearly.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  nature  the 
forms  of  objects  are  not  sharply  outlined.  Even  when  a 
dark  tree  cuts  against  a  light  sky,  the  atmosphere  that 
intervenes  between  it  and  our  eyes  tends  to  blur  its 
edges.  Now  these  effects  of  light  and  atmosphere  de- 
pend not  so  much  upon  the  way  the  picture  is  drawn 
as  upon  the  way  it  is  painted,  and  this  again  is  connected 
with  problems  of  color. 

Accordingly,  the  Academician,  precise  about  form, 
disregards  problems  of  light  and  atmosphere  and  color; 
while  the  colorist,  who  cares  most  for  these  qualities,  and 
sees  nature  as  an  arrangement  of  colored  forms  in  har- 
monious relation,  very  often  disregards  the  beauty  of 
form,  and,  because  of  what  he  aims  at,  cannot  make  the 
lines  of  his  objects  so  precise  and  ideally  perfect.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  the  little  irregularities  and  indistinct- 
ness of  line  that  give  character  to  forms  and  suggest 
that  they  have  the  capacity  of  movement  and  are  alive. 
The  academic  figure,  notwithstanding  its  beauty,  is  by 
comparison  inert  and  rigid.  You  may  reahze  this  point 
by  a  reference  to  these  two  pictures  we  are  studying. 
The  figures  of  the  men  in  the  Horatii  have  come  to  ges- 
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tures  and  positions  of  energy,  and  hold  them  as  if  cast  in 
bronze.  The  women  have  been  placed  in  pretty  attitudes 
of  amiable  sentiment,  and  remain  as  if  modeled  in  wax. 
But  in  the  Dante  and  Virgil  there  are  life  and  move- 
ment: terrific  action,  put  forth  and  sustained  in  the 
figures  of  Charon  and  of  the  two  men  who  grip  the  gun- 
wale; action  of  another  kind  in  the  Dante,  as  he  gazes 
with  horror  and  balances  himself  in  the  rolling  boat ;  even 
the  latter  moves,  and  the  shades,  although  exhausted  to 
impotence,  are  moving. 

This  picture  of  Delacroix's  has  been  called  "  in  a  pic- 
torial sense  the  first  characteristic  picture  of  the  cen- 
tury." That  is  to  say,  while  the  art  of  David  and  his  fol- 
lowers was  virtually  a  translation  of  sculpture  into 
painting,  Delacroix's  once  more  asserted  the  indepen- 
dence of  painting,  and  its  possession  of  certain  qualities 
and  possibilities  which  no  other  art  possesses  in  the  s5me 
degree.  For,  in  the  place  of  the  tinted  forms  of  the 
Academicians,  Delacroix  had  introduced  the  wonder  of 
color,  used  for  purposes  of  expression  by  such  masters 
as  the  Venetians  and  Rubens. 

Delacroix,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  greatest  colorists  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  using  the  word  in  the  sense  of 
one  who  thinks  and  feels  and  expresses  himself  by  means 
of  color.  He  nurtured  himself  upon  the  works  of  the 
colorists  in  the  Louvre,  especially  upon  Rubens.  Every 
morning  before  his  work  began,  it  is  said,  he  drew  an 
arm,  a  hand,  or  a  piece  of  drapery  after  Rubens.  It  was 
from  Rubens  also,  and  Titian,  that  Watteau,  the  great 
poet-painter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  drawn  inspi- 
ration.    And  Delacroix,  like  him,  was  proud,  self-re- 
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liant,  delicate  from  his  youth  up,  and  for  many  years 
sick  in  soul  and  body.  But,  whereas  Watteau  drew  from 
the  licentiousness  of  the  Regent's  court  the  food  for  his 
dreams  of  poetry,  Delacroix  into  his  closed  studio  ad- 
mitted the  mighty  impulses  which  had  been  let  loose  by 
the  Revolution. 

Liberty  had  given  larger  bounds  to  individualism,  and 
the  first  of  the  arts  to  reflect  this  was  literature.  The 
measured  prose,  conventionally  correct  verse,  and  some- 
what pedantic  rhetoric  of  the  eighteenth  century  had 
been  succeeded  by  an  outburst  of  the  imaginative  fac- 
ulty. The  movement  began  in  Germany  with  Goethe; 
in  England  with  Wordsworth  and  Scott,  Coleridge, 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats;  and  in  France  with  Victor 
Hugo.  Diuing  a  visit  to  London,  in  1825,  Delacroix 
saw  the  opera  of  Goethe's  "Faust"  performed  in  Eng- 
lish, while  he  had  already  discovered  Shakspeare,  Byron, 
and  Scott  to  be  his  favorites.  His  own  romantic  na- 
ture flamed  up  by  contact  with  theirs;  he  was  possessed 
with  their  souls  and  became  the  first  of  the  Romantic 
painters.  He  took  many  of  his  subjects  from  the  poets 
of  his  preference,  not  to  translate  into  literal  illustra- 
tions, but  to  make  them  express  in  his  own  language  of 
painting  the  most  agitated  emotions  of  the  human  heart. 

But  the  representation  of  agitated  emotions  necessi- 
tated the  introduction  of  a  good  deal  that  was  horrible 
to  those  who  swore  by  the  ideal  line  and  perfect  balance 
of  composition.  "How  can  ughness,"  they  cried,  "be 
beautiful?"  Victor  Hugo  produced  his  play  of  "Her- 
nani"  in  1829;  and  around  him  and  Delacroix  was 
waged  the  battle  between  the  Classicists  and  the  Roman- 
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ticists.  Poussin's  phrase  was  repeated  by  the  Classi- 
cists— "  Painting  is  nothing  more  than  drawing."  "  Had 
G!od  intended  to  place  color  at  the  same  height  as  form," 
wrote  Charles  Blanc,  "he  would  not  have  failed  to 
clothe  his  masterpiece  man  with  all  the  hues  of  the  hmn- 
ming-bird."  And  this  "critic"  called  Delacroix  "the 
tattooed  savage  who  paints  with  a  drunken  broom." 

To  these  and  similar  denunciations,  continued  for 
many  years,  Delacroix  himself  in  one  of  his  writings  has 
contributed  a  reply.  It  pleads  for  a  wider  conception  of 
the  idea  of  beauty.  Winckelmann,  the  great  German 
archffiologist  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  asserted, 
"  The  sole  means  for  art  to  become,  aye,  if  possible,  in- 
imitably great,  is  the  imitation  of  the  ancients."  "  The 
marble  manner  only  requires  a  little  animating."  "  The 
highest  beauty  is  that  which  is  proper  neither  to  Uiis  nor 
to  that  person  "—that  is  to  say,  raot  itidividual.  This 
was  practically  the  doctrine  of  the  Classicists.  To  it 
Lessing,  another  German,  replied  that  truth  to  nature 
was  the  first  condition  of  beauty;  and  Goethe  expanded 
it  by  saying  that  everything  natural  was  true  as  far  as 
it  was  beautiful.  The  English  Keats  chimed  in,  "  Truth 
is  beauty,  beauty  is  truth."  Delacroix's  words  are: 
"  This  famous  thing,  the  Beautiful,  must  be— every  one 
says  so— the  final  aim  of  art.  But  if  it  be  the  only  aim, 
what  are  we  to  make  of  men  like  Rubens,  Rembrandt, 
and,  in  general,  all  the  artistic  natures  of  the  North, 
who  preferred  other  qualities  belonging  to  their  art? 
.  .  .  There  is  no  recipe  by  which  one  can  attain  to 
what  is  ideally  beautiful.  Style  depends  absolutely 
and  solely  upon  the  free  and  original  expression  of 
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each  master's  peculiar  qualities  "—upon  individuaUty, 
in  fact. 

There  are,  among  otiiers,  some  important  considera- 
tions in  these  views  of  the  Romanticists,  which  may  he 
put  in  the  following  famihar  way.  It  is  quite  possible 
for  an  exceedingly  pretty  girl  to  be  very  stupid ;  there 
is  also  such  a  thing  as  the  beauty  of  character;  we  enjoy 
the  beauty  of  the  shmness  of  the  silver  birch,  and  the 
rugged  stanchness  of  an  oak;  there  is  a  charm  about 
a  Gloucester  fisherman  as  well  as  an  Apollo  Belvedere. 
On  the  whole,  we  do  well  to  be  interested  in  people  for 
what  they  are  rather  than  for  what  they  might  be;  indi- 
vidual character  is  always  worth  studying;  when  it  is  ex- 
hibited under  the  stress  of  powerful  emotion,  it  is  con- 
spicuously so.  The  artist  himself  may  be  a  man  of 
marked  individuaUty  of  character;  it  is  better  for  the 
world  that  he  should  express  himself  freely,  instead  of 
within  the  tight  groove  of  some  conventional  method. 

The  Classicists  were  intrenched  in  the  official  fortress 
of  the  Academy,  and  for  long  years  resisted  the  attempts 
of  Delacroix  to  obtain  entrance.  Indeed,  it  was  not  imtil 
twenty-two  years  after  his  death,  when  a  great  collection 
of  his  works  was  exhibited,  that  France  realized  how 
grand  an  artist  it  had  lost.  Before  he  died,  other  men 
with  other  motives,  as  we  shall  see,  rose  up  to  challenge 
the  official  standard  of  excellence;  for  the  history  of 
painting  in  the  nineteenth  century,  centering  in  Paris, 
has  been  one  of  continually  new  assertions  of  individu- 
ahsm.  Our  sympathies,  quite  possibly,  will  be  with  the 
rebels,  but  that  should  not  blind  us  to  the  value  of  the 
academic  principles  of  painting. 
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If  there  is  to  be  an  official  and  permanent  standard, 
the  Classic  is  the  best  for  the  purpose.  The  standard 
to  be  serviceable  must  be  one  that  can  be  reduced  to  a 
reasonable  certainty.  In  painting,  composition  and  line 
are  the  elements  which  can  most  readily  be  formulated; 
and,  when  founded  upon  the  canons  of  antique  art,  are 
established  upon  a  basis  that  the  continuing  judgment  of 
the  world  has  approved.  Given  this  central  body,  there 
is  the  perpetual  inducement  for  independent  spirits  to  fly 
off  at  a  tangent  from  it,  which  is  productive  of  vitality. 
The  classical  ideal  pro\'id&s  at  once  firm  groimdwork  for 
the  average  student  and  a  starting-point  for  indepen- 
dent genius.  Permanence  and  progress  are  alike  in- 
sured. 
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suggestion  of  music  and  of  songfulness;  exactly  how, 
it  may  be  hard  to  explain;  but,  perhaps,  the  reason  is 
that  there  was  constant  music  in  the  heart  of  the  man 
who  painted  it.  He  sang  as  he  worked,  played  the  vio- 
lin at  intervals,  and  regularly  attended  the  opera.  Com- 
paring himself  with  Rousseau,  he  once  said,  "  Rousseau 
is  an  eagle.  As  for  me,  I  am  only  a  lark,  putting  forth 
some  little  songs  in  my  gray  clouds." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  epic  quality  in  Rousseau's  pic- 
ture may  not  be  so  immediately  recognizable;  we  shall 
better  appreciate  it  when  we  have  examined  the  motives 
of  his  work  more  closely.  Comparing  the  example  here 
reproduced  with  the  one  by  Corot,  we  note  this  great 
difference,  that  Rousseau's  shows  a  sohdity  of  form  and 
a  power  of  clear  decision  in  the  lines  inclosing  the  forms, 
whereas  Corot's  masses  are  by  comparison  dreamy  and 
unsubstantial,  the  outlines  blurred.  Rousseau  insists 
upon  the  form  of  objects  and  the  character  of  their 
forms,  while  Corot  escapes  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
actual  things  and  renders  the  effect  which  they  produce 
upon  the  senses.  He  sought  to  represent  the  essences 
of  things;  the  fragrance,  as  it  were,  rather  than  the 
flower. 

Both  these  men  were  city-bred.  So,  indeed,  have  been 
most  of  the  great  landscape-painters;  a  fact  which  may 
seem  strange,  until  we  remember  how  apt  we  all  are 
to  long  for  that  which  is  farthest  away  from  our  actual 
life.  Corot's  parents  were  court  dressmakers  in  the  days 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  in  comfortable  circumstances,  so 
that  their  son  never  wanted  for  money.  Rousseau's  fa- 
ther was  a  tailor,  living  up  four  flights  of  stairs;  and 
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Rousseau  himself  was  well  on  in  manhood  hefore  he 
ceased  to  know  the  "bite  of  poverty.  Corot  received  the 
usual  classic  training  and  then  went  to  Italy;  but  it  was 
not  until  he  had  paid  three  visits  to  that  country,  and 
had  reached  the  age  of  forty-six,  that  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  Rousseau  and  the  course  of  his  art  was 
changed.  Even  then  some  ten  years  elapsed  before  he 
perfected  that  style  upon  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests. 
Rousseau,  on  the  other  hand,  found  his  true  bent  early. 

The  critic,  Burger-Thore,  writing  in  1844,  asks  a 
question  of  Rousseau.  "Do  you  remember,"  he  says, 
"  the  years  when  we  sat  on  the  window-ledges  of  our 
attics  in  the  Rue  de  Taitbout  and  let  our  feet  dangle 
at  the  edge  of  the  roof,  looking  out  over  the  chaos  of 
houses  and  chimneys,  which  you,  with  a  twinkle  in  your 
eye,  would  compare  to  mountains,  trees,  and  outlines  of 
the  earth?  You  were  not  able  to  go  to  the  Alps,  into 
the  cheerful  country,  and  so  you  created  picturesque 
landscapes  for  yourself  out  of  those  horrible  skeletons 
of  walls.  Do  you  still  recall  the  little  tree  in  Rothschild's 
garden  which  we  caught  sight  of  between  two  roofs? 
It  was  the  one  green  thing  that  we  could  see;  every  fresh 
shoot  of  the  little  poplar  wakened  our  interest  in  spring, 
and  in  autumn  we  counted  the  falling  leaves."  "  From 
this  mood,"  as  Muther  says,  "  sprang  modern  landscape- 
painting,  with  its  delicate  reserve  of  subject,  and  its 
vigorously  heightened  love  of  nature." 

Notwithstanding  this  nature-love  in  his  heart,  the 
young  Rousseau  at  first  devoted  himself  to  mathematics, 
aiming  to  become  a  student  at  the  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion.   The  fact  is  interesting  as  showing  that  he  com- 
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bined  the  instincts  of  an  artist  and  a  scientist,  a  point 
we  shall  return  to  later.  Meanwhile,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  entered  Lethiere's  studio,  and  watched  him  paint  such 
subjects  as  The  Death  of  Brutus  and  The  Death  of 
Virginia.  But  there  was  nothing  in  them  to  satisfy  the 
youth's  love  of  nature,  and  he  began  his  wanderings 
with  his  paint-box  in  the  country  round  Paris.  The  year 
1888  found  him  for  the  first  time  in  the  forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  the  following  year,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  he  painted  his  first  masterpiece,  Cdth  de  Grand- 
ville.  It  was  accepted  at  the  Salon,  and  awarded  a  medal 
of  the  third  class. 

No  further  concession,  however,  could  be  allowed  to 
a  yoimg  man  so  dangerously  independent  from  the  aca- 
demical standpoint,  and  for  thirteen  years,  indeed  until 
after  the  Revolution  of  1848  and  the  fall  of  the  "  Bour- 
geois King,"  Louis  Philippe,  his  pictures  were  excluded 
from  the  oflicial  exhibitions.  Even  then,  ofiicialdom,  al- 
though it  could  not  ignore  this  leader  of  a  new  move- 
ment, shghted  him  by  singling  out  his  followers,  Dupre, 
Diaz,  Troyon,  for  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  preference 
to  himself.  It  is  true  they  were  older  men,  but  what 
Diaz  thought  of  the  slight  to  Rousseau  may  be  gathered 
from  the  words  in  which  he  responded  to  the  courtesies 
tendered  him  at  the  official  banquet.  Rising  on  his 
wooden  leg,  he  gave  the  toast,  "  Here  's  to  our  master 
who  has  been  forgotten."  In  the  following  year,  1832, 
Rousseau  himself  was  admitted  to  the  Legion.  At  the 
Universal  Exposition  of  1855,  the  world  discovered  how 
great  an  artist  he  was;  but  by  this  time  other  shadows 
were  beginning  to  creep  over  his  life. 
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He  had  married  a  poor,  unfortunate  creature,  a  mere 
child  of  the  forest,  the  only  feminine  being  he  had  found 
time  to  love  during  his  toilsome  life.  After  a  few  years 
of  marriage  she  was  seized  with  madness;  and,  while  he 
tended  her,  Rousseau  himself  became  the  victim  of  an 
affection  of  the  brain,  which  darkened  his  last  years. 
The  end  came  in  1867,  the  year  of  another  Universal 
Exposition.  He  had  served  as  one  of  the  heads  of  de- 
partments on  the  jmy,  and  in  the  natural  routine  should 
have  been  awarded  the  higher  rank  of  officer  in  the 
Legion  of  Honor;  instead  of  which  it  was  given  to  a 
man  twelve  years  his  jimior,  Gerome.  It  was  the  cli- 
max to  the  tragedy  of  his  life,  and  he  survived  it  only 
a  few  weeks.  In  the  churchyard  of  Chailly,  near  Bar- 
bizon,  his  body  rests  beneath  a  stone  erected  by  Millet — 
a  simple  cross  upon  an  unhewn  block  of  sandstone,  which 
bears  a  brass  tablet  with  the  inscription,  "  Theodore 
Rousseau,  Peintre." 

What  a  contrast  the  happy  peace  of  Corot's  life  pre- 
sents! His  father  had  apprenticed  him  to  a  linen-draper, 
but  after  eight  years  consented  to  his  becoming  a  painter. 
"  You  will  have  a  yearly  allowance  of  twelve  hundred 
francs,"  he  said,  "  and  if  you  can  live  on  that  you  may 
do  as  you  please."  Twenty-three  years  later,  when  the 
son  was  elected  to  the  Legion  of  Honor,  this  allowance 
was  doubled,  "  for,"  as  the  father  remarked,  "  Camille 
seems  to  have  some  talent  after  all." 

We  have  already  alluded  to  his  beginnings  as   a 

painter,  how  he  went  through  the  usual  course  of  study 

of  the  figfure  and  attempts  at  classical  landscapes  after 

the  manner  of  Poussin.    When  he  paid  his  first  visit 
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to  Italy,  he  was  so  attracted  by  the  moving  life  on  the 
streets  of  Rome  and  Naples  that  he  longed  to  transfer 
it  to  his  sketch-book.  But  the  figures  would  not  remain 
still  long  enough  to  be  treated  methodically,  as  he  had 
learned  to  draw;  so  he  set  himself  to  try  and  obtain  with 
a  few  strokes  the  general  effect  of  the  moving  picture, 
and  with  such  success  that  after  a  time  he  could  rapidly 
suggest  the  appearance  of  even  so  intricate  a  scene  as 
a  ballet.  This  skill  was  to  stand  him  in  good  stead, 
when  he  should  seek  to  represent  the  tremble  of  foliage 
in  the  morning  or  evening  air.  It  taught  him  also,  by 
degrees,  the  value  of  generalization;  of  not  representing 
details  so  much  as  of  discovering  the  salient  qualities  of 
objects,  and  of  uniting  them  into  a  whole  that  will  sug- 
gest rather  than  definitely  describe. 

But  all  this  time  the  inspiration  of  his  work  was  Italy 
and  the  Italian  landscape;  it  was  not  until  he  had  re- 
turned from  his  third  visit  thither,  and  was  forty-six, 
that  the  landscape  of  France  began  to  appeal  to  his 
imagination.  C  He  became  acquainted  at  last  with  Rous- 
seau, and  with  the  aim  of  the  Barbizon  artists  to  repre- 
sent nature  as  surrounded  by  air  and  light,  and  he  set 
to  work  to  learn  the  method  of  painting  these  qualities, 
reaching  finally  a  style  that  is  peculiar  to  himself. 

It  is  so  closely  a  result  of  his  personal  attitude  toward 
nature,  particularly  toward  the  dawn  and  evening,  which 
were  his  favorite  moments,  that  a  letter  to  Jules  Dupr^, 
in  which  he  describes  his  sensations  at  these  moments, 
gives  one  an  understanding  of  his  style. 

One  gets  up  early,  at  three  in  the  morning,  before  the  sun; 

one  goes  and  sits  at  the  foot  of  a  tree ;  one  watches  and  waits. 
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One  sees  nothing  much  at  first.  Nature  i-esembles  a  whitish  can- 
vas on  which  are  slcetched  scarcely  the  profiles  of  some  masses ; 
everything  is  perfumed,  and  shines  in  the  fre«h  breath  of  dawn. 
Bing !  The  sun  grows  bright,  but  has  not  yet  torn  asunder  the 
veil  behind  which  he  concealed  the  meadows,  the  dale,  and  hills 
of  the  horizon.  The  vapors  of  night  still  creep,  like  silvery 
flakes,  over  the  numbed-green  vegetation.  Bing!  Bing!  —  a 
first  ray  of  sunlight  —  a  second  ray  of  sunlight  —  the  little 
flowers  seem  to  wake  up  joyously.  They  all  have  their  drop  of 
dew  which  trembles — the  chilly  leaves  are  stirred  with  the  breath 
of  morning  —  in  the  foliage  the  birds  sing  unseen  —  all  the 
flowers  seem  to  be  saying  their  prayers.  Loves  on  butterfly 
wings  Avlic  over  the  meadow  and  make  the  tall  plants  wave — 
one  sees  nothing — yet  everything  is  there — the  landscape  is  en- 
tirely behind  the  veil  of  mist,  which  mounts,  mounts,  sucked  up 
by  the  sun;  and,  as  it  rises,  reveals  the  river,  plated  with  silver, 
the  meadows,  trees,  cottages,  the  receding  distance — one  dis- 
tinguishes at  last  everything  that  one  had  divined  at  first. 

How  spontaneous  a  commentary  upon  his  pictures 
of  early  morning — nature  in  masses,  fresh  and  fragrant, 
the  "numbed-green"  of  the  vegetation,  the  shiver  of 
leaves,  and  the  twinkUng  of  flowers,  the  river  plated  with 
silver,  and  the  sky  suffused  with  misty  Ughtl 

In  the  same  letter  he  describes  the  evening: 

Nature  drowses — the  fresh  air,  however,  sighs  among  the 
leaves — the  dew  decks  the  velvety  grass  with  pearls.  The  nymphs 
fly — hide  themselves — and  desire  to  be  seen.  Bing! — a  star  in 
the  sky  which  pricks  its  image  on  the  pool.  Cbanning  star, 
whose  brilliance  is  increased  by  the  quivering  of  the  water,  thou 
watchest  me — thou  smiles!  to  me  with  half-elosed  eye!  Bing! — 
a  second  star  spears  in  the  wat^*,  a  second  eye  opens.  Be  the 
harbingerB  of  welcome,  fresh  and  diarming  stars.  Bing !  Bing ! 
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Bing! — three,  six,  twenty  stars.  All  the  stars  in  the  sky  are 
keeping  tryst  in  this  happy  pool.  Everything  darkens,  the  pool 
alone  sparkles.  There  is  a  swarm  of  stars — all  yields  to  illusion. 
The  sun  being  gone  to  bed,  the  inner  sun  of  the  soul,  the  sun  of 
art,  awakes.     Bon !  there  is  my  picture  done ! 

This  expresses  the  dreaming  of  a  poet,  and  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  when  his  best  work  was 
done,  it  was  in  this  way  that  he  worked.  Years  ago  his 
father  had  given  him  a  little  house  in  ViUe  d'Avray,  near 
Paris,  and  thither  during  the  summer  the  old  bachelor 
repaired  with  his  sister.  The  time  was  spent  in  fiUing 
his  soul  with  visions  of  nature,  which,  when  he  returned 
to  Paris,  were  transferred  to  canvas.  This  picture  that 
we  are  studying  was  painted  in  1851,  before  Corot  had 
reached  his  final  style.  It  still  shows  some  traces  of 
classic  feeling,  particularly  in  the  introduction  of  fig- 
ures; but  also  a  taste  of  what  was  to  follow  in  the  soft 
blur  of  foliage  that  tips  the  slender  stems  in  the  center. 
Later  on  he  generalized  even  more  freely ;  his  trees  be- 
come masses  of  softly  blurred  leafage,  silhouetted  ten- 
derly against  the  delicate  vibration  of  the  sky,  trembling 
indistinctly  as  in  a  dream-picture,  while  here  and  there, 
like  the  introduction  of  the  word  "  Bing  "  in  his  letter, 
are  little  accents  of  leaves  or  bits  of  tree-trunk,  vibrat- 
ing sharply  like  the  twang  of  a  violin  string. 

Rousseau's  advice,  on  the  contrary,  to  his  pupils  was, 
"Form  is  the  first  thing  to  observe."  The  point  to  be 
noted  is  that,  whereas  Corot  had  begun  by  observing 
form  and  had  then  escaped  as  far  as  possible  from  it, 
Rousseau,  first  and  always,  based  his  art  upon  it.  In- 
deed, at  the  middle  period  of  his  life  the  scientific  in- 
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stinct  asserted  itself,  and  for  a  while  he  sank  the  larger 
feeling  for  the  whole  in  too  exact  a  representation  of  de- 
tail. But,  during  his  great  periods,  he  exhibited  a  mas- 
tery in  the  deUneation  of  the  impressiveness  of  form  that 
has  never  been  surpassed.  His  favorite  tree  was  the  oak, 
with  sturdy  arms  supporting  its  weight  of  leaves  and 
branches,  and  strong  roots,  in  between  the  rocks,  grasp- 
ing the  firm  earth.  The  strength  of  nature,  her  deep 
embedded  force,  putting  itself  forth  in  stout  and  lusty 
growth,  continuously  vigorous;  the  mighty  force  of 
clouds  that  replenish  the  earth;  the  vastness  and  gran- 
deur of  the  sky  in  the  full  glory  of  midday,  or  the  superb 
pageant  of  the  sunset,  as  in  this  picture ;  in  a  word,  the 
perennial  strength  of  nature,  as  contrasted  with  the 
little  lives  of  men — such  was  the  theme  upon  which  he 
spent  his  life.  While  Corot  drank  in  nature,  nature 
to  Rousseau  was  entirely  outside  himself.  He  was  in 
love  with  her  for  her  own  sake.  ' 

This  was  a  grander  attitude  toward  nature  than  that 
of  Corot.  The  latter,  in  modem  phraseology,  was  a  tem- 
peramental artist;  that  is  to  say,  he  chose  from  nature 
what  suited  his  moods  and  painted  her  with  a  certain 
invariableness  ■  of  manner,  as  if  there  were  nothing  in 
nature  except  what  he  felt  about  her.  All  that  he  did 
was  lovely,  but  it  was  limited  in  scope;  whereas  Rous- 
seau, with  his  broad  impersonal  vision  searching  nature 
for  what  she  had  to  tell  him,  painted  in  every  picture 
a  different  subject.  It  was  the  phases  of  her  inexhaust- 
ible story,  a  story  as  old  as  mankind  and  that  will  out- 
live the  last  of  humanity,  that  he  treated ;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason,  because  he  suggested  the  continuity  of  her 
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elemental  forces,  even  while  depicting  a  certain  phase, 
that  one  may  rightly  describe  him  as  the  epic  poet  of  the 
Barbizon  School. 

The  truth  of  this  would  be  more  evident  if.  we  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  number  of  Rousseau's  pictures 
alongside  of  a  number  of  Corot's;  but  even  from  the 
comparison  of  these  two  examples  I  think  it  may  be 
gathered.  The  Dance  of  the  Nymphs  is  a  morning 
poem ;  breathing  the  freshness  of  a  world  that,  despite 
of  time,  is  forever  innocent  and  young.  The  creatures 
that  enUven  it,  nymphs  and  satyrs,  are  the  eiFervescence 
of  fancy,  removed  very  far  from  the  responsibilities  and 
daily  experiences  of  Hfe.  The  figures  which  Corot  in- 
troduces in  his  landscapes  are  always  embodiments  of 
the  spirit  of  the  scene,  like  the  Dryads,  Naiads,  and 
Oreads  of  the  old  Greek  imagining.  But  in  Rousseau's 
Sunset  Scene  another  day  of  labor  is  finished;  rest  is 
brooding  down  upon  the  tired  earth;  creatures  nearer 
to  nature  than  beings  in  the  shape  of  humanity  are 
taking  their  fiU  of  water  before  they  too  settle  down 
upon  the  earth,  that  mighty  bosom  from  which  all  things 
draw  nourishment  and  on  which  all  rest.  Those  same 
cows—or  others  like  them — will  inhabit  the  same  scene 
to-morrow ;  those  sturdy  trees  and  branches  will  survive 
another  and  another  day,  as  they  have  weathered  many; 
that  boulder  will  defy  the  effort  of  time  to  remove  It. 
The  scene,  as  Rousseau  painted  it,  is  typical  and  ele- 
mental; not  alone  a  spot  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  of 
Fontainebleau,  but  a  poem  of  universal  import,  whose 
theme  is  the  ever-present  one  of  earth's  enduring 
strength,  and  of  recurring  toil  and  rest.  Rousseau 
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reached  this  power  of  elemental  expression  by  contin- 
ually concentrating  his  great  faculty  of  observation 
upon  the  fundamental  quaUties  of  nature,  which  as 
compared  with  man's  moods  and  changes  are  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  Corot,  on  the  contrary, 
nourishing  his  moods  on  nature,  ended  by  interpreting 
these  moods  of  his  own  rather  than  nature  herself. 
He  is  not  the  great  descriptive,  epic  poet,  aUve  to  the 
mighty  forces  that  underlie  the  vastness  of  his  subject, 
but  the  sweet,  lyric  singer  of  a  few  choice  moments.  As 
he  said  himself:  he  is  the  lark;  Rousseau,  the  eagle. 

For  Corot  recognized  Rousseau's  superiority  not  only 
in  wider  sweep  of  vision  but  in  his  mastery  over  form; 
and  form  is  the  foundation  of  all  great  painting,  whe- 
ther of  the  human  figure  or  landscape.  It  is  with  the 
close  study  of  forms  of  nature  that  all  great  landscape- 
painters  have  begun,  even  if,  like  Corot,  they  subse- 
quently try  to  merge  the  form  in  the  expression  of  the 
sentiments  which  the  objects  of  the  landscape  arouse. 
For  the  painter  cannot  represent  spirit  to  the  mind, 
except  by  representing  to  the  eye  a  real  suggestion  of 
the  form  in  which  it  is  embodied.  This  is  the  lesson  of 
all  the  landscape-painting  which  has  followed  upon  the 
hew  movement  of  the  Fontainebleau-Barbizon  artists. 

Landscape  to-day  is  the  most  living  branch  of  paint- 
ing; nowhere  more  so  than  in  our  own  country.  Ameri- 
can painters  have  continued  the  nature-study  and  poetic 
feeling  of  the  Barbizon  men,  and  often  have  gone  far- 
ther than  they  in  the  rendering  of  light  and  air  and  of 
the  manifold  variety  of  nature's  coloring.  But  when- 
ever we  come  upon  men  of  commanding  talent,  such  as 
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George  Inness,  Alexander  Wyant,  and  Homer  Martin 
among  those  who  are  dead,  and  such  as  Tryon,  Murphy, 
Horatio  Walker,  Winslow  Homer,  and  very  many 
others  among  the  living,  we  shall  find  that  while  often 
they  prefer  to  subordinate  form  to  poetical  impression, 
it  is  with  the  precise  and  patient  study  of  form  that  they 
first  began.  Upon  this  firm  foundation  they  have  sub- 
sequently erected  the  spiritualized  fabrics  of  their  poetic 
fancies.  They  have  not  builded  castles  in  the  air,  but 
dehcate  structures  planted  firmly  upon  the  facts  of 
earth.  Hence  the  hold  they  take  upon  the  perceptive 
faculty;  for  they  reach  us  first  through  our  experience, 
and  then  delight  our  imagination. 
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JULES  BRETON  JEAN   FRANCOIS   MILLET 

I81i-1875 
Fon  tamebleau-Barbixon 
French  Schoc^  School  of  France 

HERE  are  two  pictures  of  peasant  subjects,  and, 
as  it  happens,  with  similar  titles :  Jules  Breton's 
The  Gleaner^  and  The  Gleaners  hy  Jean 
Fran9ois  Millet. 

With  what  a  proud  carriage  Breton's  girl  strides 
through  the  field!  How  painfully  Millet's  women  are 
stooping!  Their  figures  are  clumsy,  uncouthly  clad, 
and  you  cannot  see  their  faces.  This  girl,  however,  is 
dressed  in  a  manner  that  sets  off  her  strong  and  supple 
form  ;  her  face  is  handsome  and  its  expression  haughtily 
independent.  As  the  meek  women  stoop,  each  carries 
one  of  her  hands  behind  her  back.  If  you  imitate  for 
yourself  the  action  of  leaning  down  and  extending  one 
hand,  you  will  find  that  the  other  has  an  involuntary 
tendency  to  go  back  in  order  to  maintain  the  balance. 
This  natural  tendency  of  the  human  body  to  secure  its 
balance  by  opposing  direction  of  its  parts  is  a  principle 
that  the  best  artists  rely  upon  to  produce  a  perfect  poise 
of  rest  or  movement  in  their  figures. 

Now  study  the  arms  in  Breton's  picture.  The  left 
one— with  what  a  gesture  of  elegant  decision  it  is  placed 
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upon  the  hip!— while  the  right  has  the  elhow  thrown  out 
with  an  action  of  freedom  and  energy.  Evidently  the 
girl  is  not  tired,  or  the  elbow  would  seek  support  against 
the  chest.  Her  hands,  too,  are  finely  shaped,  and  the 
fingers  spread  themselves  rather  daintily.  I  wonder  if 
so  light  a  grasp  as  that  of  the  right  hand  on  a  few  ears 
of  wheat  would  really  hold  the  sheaf  in  place  upon  her 
shoulder.  I  wonder,  also,  how  her  bare,  shapely  feet 
withstood  the  pricks  of  the  stubble.  I  notice  that  Mil- 
let's women  have  prudently  kept  on  their  clumsy  wooden 


But  now  turn  the  inquiry  toward  your  own  experi- 
ence. If  you  went  into  a  wheat-field  where  peasants 
were  gleaning,  would  you  expect  to  see  a  beautiful, 
proud  girl  like  Breton's,  unfatigued  by  her  toil,  or 
homely  women  like  MiUet's?  I  fancy  you  would  be 
more  likely  to  meet  the  latter,  and  I  doubt  if  anywhere 
in  France  you  might  come  across  such  a  type  as  Breton's, 
which  is  rather  that  of  the  women  of  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna,  a  noble  remnant  of  the  classic  times.  She  is  un- 
questionably a  beautiful  creature. 

But  beauty  does  not  consist  only  in  what  is  pleasing  to 
the  eye  ;  there  is  a  beauty  also  which  appeals  to  the  mind. 
V, "  Truth  is  beauty,  beauty  is  truth."  Perhaps  if  we 
study  Millet's  picture  we  shall  find  that  it  has  a  beauty 
of  its  own  in  its  truth  to  nature.  His  women  are  not 
posing  for  their  picture.  Quite  unconscious  of  any- 
body's gaze,  they  are  absorbed  in  their  toil,  doing  what 
they  are  supposed  to  be  doing  in  the  simplest  and  most 
natural  way.  They  are  very  poor,  these  peasants ;  work- 
ing early  and  late,  and  despite  all  their  labor  keeping 
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body  and  soul  together  with  difficulty;  a  meek.  God- 
fearing race,  roughened  and  drawn  out  of  shape  by  toil. 

With  what  an  intimate  insight  into  the  lives  of  these 
people  as  weU  as  into  their  occupation  Millet  represents 
them  !  He  paints  them,  not  as  if  he  were  a  city  gentle- 
man visiting  the  country,  but  as  if  he  belonged  to  their 
own  class.  And,  as  a  fact,  he  did.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
small  farmer,  and  had  bent  his  own  back  under  the 
scorching  sun  and  felt  the  smeU  of  the  earth  in  his  nos- 
trils. But  an  uncle,  who  was  a  priest,  had  taught  him 
as  a  boy,  so  that  in  his  manhood  he  read  Shakspeare  and 
Virgil  in  the  original  texts.  Therefore,  although  he 
was  of  the  peasant  Hfe,  he  was  greater  than  it,  and 
brought  to  the  interpretation  of  its  most  intimate  facts 
a  largeness  of  view  and  depth  of  sympathy  which  make 
his  pictures  much  more  than  studies  of  peasants.  They 
are  types.  He  painted  a  picture  of  a  sower  that  is  now" 
in  the  Metropohtan  Museum,  New  York  ;  and  when  we 
have  once  grasped  the  fullness  of  its  sufficiency,  it  be- 
comes to  us  the  type  of  The  Sower;  so  that  we  could  not 
look  on  another  picture  of  similar  subject  without  in- 
stinctively comparing  it  in  our  mind  with  Millet's. 

Breton,  on  the  other  hand,  had  never  toiled  in  the 
fields ;  he  pursued  the  usual  routine  of  study  through 
the  art  schools,  whereas  Millet,  "  wild  man  of  the  woods," 
as  the  other  students  called  him,  tried  them  only  to  aban- 
don them.  He  could  not  master,  or  bring  himself  to 
care  about,  the  elegancies  and  refinements  of  drawing  as 
practised  in  the  schools.  In  these  Breton  is  proficient ; 
he  has  also  written  very  creditable  poetry,  so  that,  when 
he  went  into  the  fields  for  subjects,  he  had  the  teaching 
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of  the  schools  in  mind  and  the  sentiment  of  a  poet  in  his 
heart.  Accordingly  he  freely  translated  the  peasant 
into  both. 

Note,  then,  these  two  ways  of  reaching  a  poetical  re- 
sult :  Breton  had  beautiful  ideas  and  used  the  peasant 
as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  them  ;  Millet,  with  no  direct 
thought  of  being  poetical,  sought  only  to  portray  the 
truth  as  he  saw  and  felt  it.  But  he  has  represented  the 
dull,  homely  facts  with  such  an  insight  into  the  relation 
which  they  bear  to  the  lives  of  the  people  engaged  in 
them,  that  he  has  created — and  this  is  the  great  accom- 
plishment of  the  poet— an  atmosphere  of  imagination 
around  the  facts. 

Which  of  these  two  methods  of  poetic  creativeness  is, 
per  se,  the  better,— whether  the  starting-point  shall  be 
from  the  imagination,  which  uses  the  facts  merely  as  a 
string  to  thread  its  beads  upon,  or  from  the  facts  them- 
selves as  the  groundwork  or  justification  of  the' web  of 
imagination  woven  over  them, — is  not  to  be  determined 
here  or,  probably,  anywhere.  It  is  better  worth  while 
to  regard  these  two  methods  as  periodically  asserting 
themselves.  Thus  in  the  splendid  days  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  the  Breton  point  of  view  was  the  one  in 
vogue.  In  our  own  era,  however,  that  of  Millet  has 
prevailed  both  in  literature  and  painting.  The  present 
is  an  age  of  naturalism,  and  one  of  the  master-minds 
which  helped  to  make  it  so  was  Millet. 

His  early  life  was  very  close  to  nature.  His  father's 
farm  was  at  Gruchy,  in  the  hilly  department  of  Manche, 
which  juts  out  like  a  promontory  into  the  English  Chan- 
nel. In  that  narrow  strip  the  sea  is  nowhere  far  off. 
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He  grew  up  with  the  air  of  the  hills  and  of  the  sea  in  his 
nostrils,  both  conducive  to  sturdiness  of  character  and  to 
the  development  of  imagination,  if  a  boy  chances  to  have 
any.  And  the  young  Millet  had.  He  knew  nothing  of 
art  or  artists,  but  he  had  the  desire  to  represent  what  he 
saw,  and  in  the  interims  of  work  upon  the  poor  farm  he 
would  copy  the  engravings  in  the  family  Bible,  or  take 
a  piece  of  charcoal  and  draw  upon  a  white  wall.  By  the 
time  he  was  eighteen,  a  family  council  was  held,  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  father  should  take  him  into  Cher- 
bourg and  consult  a  local  painter  as  to  Jean's  prospects. 
The  painter  advised  his  studying  art,  and  undertook  to 
teach  him.  However,  he  worked  in  Cherbourg  only  two 
months,  for  then  his  father  died  and  he  had  to  return 
home  to  resume  his  work  as  a  farm  laborer.  Five  more 
years  he  labored,  until  the  municipahty  of  Cherbourg 
provided  a  subsidy  to  enable  him  to  go  to  Paris  to  study. 
He  was  now  twenty-three,  a  broad-chested  Hercules, 
awkward  and  shy,  his  big  head  covered  with  long  fair 
hair;  with  nothing  to  denote  intellectual  force  except  a 
pair  of  piercing  dark-blue  eyes,  Delaroche,  to  whose 
studio  he  attached  himself,  was  kind  to  him,  but  he  him- 
self could  not  understand  the  large  classical  pictures 
that  the  master  painted.  To  him  they  seemed  artificial, 
with  no  real  sentiment.  Ringing  in  his  ears,  even  then, 
as  he  used  to  say  in  later  life,  was  the  "  cry  of  the  soil  ";'■ 
memories  of  his  home  life,  that  in  some  way  he  wanted 
to  leam  to  paint.  Delaroche's  studio  was  no  place  for 
him,  and  after  a  little  while  he  left  it. 

Then  followed  eight  years  of  beating  the  air.     He 
married,  and  had  to  bestir  himself  for  a  living.     He 
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tried  to  paint  what  the  people  seemed  to  like— pretty  lit- 
tle figure  subjects;  but  prettiness  was  not  in  his  line,  and 
the  attempt  to  seek  it  disgusted  him.  Suddenly  he 
made  the  great  resolve  to  paint  what  he  wished  to  and 
could  paint,  and,  in  1848,  produced  The  Winnozver.  It 
represented  a  clumsy  peasant,  in  uncouth  working- 
clothes,  stooping  over  a  sieve  as  he  shakes  it  to  and  fro. 
From  the  academic  standpoint,  a  shockingly  vulgar 
picture!  Yet  it  sold  for  five  hundred  francs  ($100)! 
Millet  now  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

His  friend  Jacque,  afterward  the  celebrated  painter 
>  and  etcher  of  sheep  and  poultry,  told  him  of  a  little 
place  with  a  name  ending  in  "  zon,"  near  the  forest  of 
Fontainebleau,  where  they  could  live  cheaply  and 
study  from  nature.  The  two  painters,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  rumbled  out  of  Paris  in  a  cart,  which  took 
them  to  the  town  of  Fontainebleau.  Thence  they  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  through  the  forest.  It  was  very  wild  in 
those  days.  "How  beautiful!"  was  Millet's  constant 
exclamation.  Arrived  at  Barbizon,  they  were  welcomed 
at  Ganne's  Inn  by  Rousseau,  Diaz,  and  the  other  artists 
who  lived  in  the  village,  and  invited  to  the  evening  meal. 
When  a  fresh  painter  came  into  the  colony,  it  was  the 
custom  to  take  down  from  the  wall  a  certain  big  pipe, 
that,  as  the  newcomer  puffed  at  it,  the  company  might 
judge  from  the  rings  of  smoke  whether  he  was  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  "classicists"  or  "colorists."  Jacque 
was  proclaimed  a  colorist,  but,  some  uncertainty  being 
expressed  concerning  Millet,  the  latter  exclaimed,  "  Ah  I 
well,  if  you  are  embarrassed,  put  me  in  a  class  of  my 
own."  "  A  good  answer,"  cried  Diaz,  "  and  he  looks 
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strong  and  big  enough  to  hold  his  own  in  it."    The  little 
pleasantry  was  prophetic. 

But  its  fulfilment  was  deferred  for  many  years,  dur- 
ing which  Millet  worked  on  in  poverty  ;  pictures  that 
now  would  bring  large  sums  of  money  being  refused  at 
the  exhibitions  of  the  Salon  and  finding  no  purchasers. 
A  hint  of  his  condition 'is  contained  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Sensier,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  twenty 
dollars  ;  "  I  have  received  the  hundred  francs.  They 
came  just  at  the  right  time.  Neither  my  wife  nor  I  had 
tasted  food  for  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  a  blessing  that 
the  little  ones,  at  any  rate,  have  not  been  in  want." 

It  was  only  from  about  his  fortieth  year  that  his  pic- 
tures began  to  sell  at  the  rate  of  from  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  three  hundred  francs  each.  Rousseau,  who  had 
himself  known  the  extremes  of  poverty,  was  the  first  to 
give  him  a  large  sum,  buying  the  Wood-cutter  for  four 
thousand  francs,  under  the  pretense  that  it  was  for  an 
American  purchaser.  It  was  resold  at  the  Hartmann 
sale  in  1880  for  133,000  francs.  By  the  beginning  of 
the  sixties,  however,  Millet's  reputation  was  no  longer  in; 
question.  At  the  World's  Exposition  of  1867  he  was^ 
represented  by  nine  pictures  and  received  the  grand 
medal.  In  the  Salon  of  1869  he  was  on  the  hanging 
committee!  But  he  still  continued  what  has  been  hap- 
pily called  his  "  life  of  sublime  monotony  " ;  his  sojourn 
in  Barbizon  being  interrupted  only  during  the  war  in 
1871,  when  he  retired  to  Cherbourg,  painting  there  some 
fine  pictures  of  the  sea.  He  died  in  1875,  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  and  was  buried  in  the  little  churchyard  of  Chailly, 
Overlooking  the  forest.     A  rock  in  the  latter  bears  a 
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bronze  tablet  on  which  the  sculptor  has  represented  side 
by  side  the  bust-portraits  of  Rousseau,  the  father  of^ 
modem  French  landscape,  and  Millet,  the  artist  of  the  i 
people  who  work  in  the  fields. 

In  his  own  words.  Millet  tried  to  depict  "  the  funda- 
mental side  of  men  and  things."  His  subject  was  the 
peasant  life:  not  the  representation  of  it  such  as  one 
sees  in  opera,  nor  the  pretty,  sentimental  aspect  of  it; 
but  the  actual  drama  of  labor  year  in  and  year  out  pro- 
ceeding through  the  four  seasons ;  the  "  cry  of  the  soil," 
echoing  in  the  hearts  of  the  patient,  plodding,  God- 
fearing toilers.  Everything  was  typical.  We  have 
spoken  of  his  Sower.  Of  another  picture  the  critic,  Cas- 
tagnary,  wrote:  "Do  you  remember  his  Reaper?  He 
might  have  reaped  the  whole  earth!  " 

The  secret  of  it  is  twofold.  Firstly,  MiUet  conceived 
of  his  subject  as  if  it  were  an  Epic  of  Labor  ;  he  himself 
gave  to  a  series  of  his  drawings  the  title  The  Epic  of  ike 
Fields;  so  that  all  he  did  was  imbued  vrith  a  deep  seri- 
ousness and  high  sincerity.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  ex- 
plains what  was  in  his  mind  as  he  painted  The  Water- 
Carrier,^  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  George 
W.  Vanderbilt  and  at  present  on  exhibition  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 

In  the  woman  coming  from  drawing  water  I  have  endeavored 
that  she  shall  be  neither  a  water-carrier  nor  a  servant,  but  the 
woman  who  has  just  drawn  water  for  the  house,,  the  water  for 
her  husband's  and  her  children's  soup;  that  she  shall  seem  to  be 
carrying  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  weight  of  the  full  buckets ; 
that,  beneath  the  sort  of  grimace  which  is  natural  on  account  of 
'  The  original  title  was  Femme  qui  cUnt  putter  da  I'eaa. 
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the  strain  on  her  arms,  and  the  blinking  of  her  eyes  caused  by  the 
hght,  one  may  see  a  look  of  rustic  kindliness  on  her  face,  I 
have  always  shunned  with  a  kind  of  horror  everything  approach- 
ing the  sentimental.^  I  have  desired,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
this  woman  should  perform  simply  and  good-naturedly,  without 
regarding  it  as  irksome,  an  act  which,  like  her  other  household 
duties,  is  one  she  is  accustomed  to  perform  every  day  of  her  life. 
Also  I  wanted  to  make  people  imagine  the  freshness  of  the  foun- 
tain, and  that  its  antiquated  appearance  should  make  it  clear  that 
many  before  her  had  come  to  draw  water  from  it. 

Secondly,  in  the  representation  of  a  subject,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  his  letter,  he  looked  only  for  the  essen- 
tial, the  fundamental  thing  in  the  gesture  or  character- 
ization. In  another  letter  he  says  :  "  I  have  been  re- 
prohched  for  not  observing  the  detail;  I  see  it,  but  I 
prefer  to  construct  the  synthesis,  which  as  an  artistic 
effort  is  higher  and  more  robust."  This  gift  of  his  can 
be  more  readily  studied  in  his  drawings  and  etchings,  in 
which  with  a  few  lines  he  gives  the  whole  character  of  a 
pose  or  gesture.  He  never  was  a  facile  painter,  so  that 
his  greatness  as  an  artist  is  perhaps  more  discernible  in 
the  black-and-white  than  in  the  colored  subjects.  Cer- 
tainly in  his  crayon  drawings,  lithographs,  and  etchings 
he  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  that  limited  number  of 
artists  who  may  be  reckoned  master-draftsmen.  Few 
have  displayed  in  an  equal  degree  the  rare  gift  of  ex- 
pressing the  maximum  of  character  with  a  minimum 
of  lines.     Moreover,  the  character  that  he  expresses  is 

'  The  only  picture  of  hia  that  can  possibly  be  suspected  of  sentimentaliam  is 
Tht  Angebu,  the  weakness  of  which  is  that  the  point  on  which  it  largely  de- 
pends for  its  motive  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  the  picture,  but  has  to  be 
learned  from  the  title. 
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of  that  grand  and  elemental  quality  which  places  him, 
despite  the  difference  of  subject-matter,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Michelangelo. 

Millet's  influence  produced  a  host  of  painters  of  the 
peasant,  among  whom  the  strongest  are  the  French- 
man Lhermitte,  and  Israels  the  Dutchman.  These, 
like  him,  have  represented  their  subject  with  sympathy 
and  with  understanding  also.  Breton,  with  whom  we 
have  contrasted  Millet,  did  not. 
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aVSTAVE  COURBET  ABXOLD    BOECKLIN 

1819-1878  18S7-1901 

Realittic  School  of  France  Modem  German  School 

A  GLANCE  at  these  two  pictures— Boecklin's 
Isle  of  the  Dead  and  Courbet's  Funeral  at 
Omans— reveals  at  once  a  great  contrast. 
In  Boecklin's  composition  the  horizontal  line  is  subor- 
dinated to  the  vertical  ones;  these  spire  up  or  tower  in 
bastion-like  masses,  lifting  our  imagination  with  them. 
In  Courbet's,  however,  the  almost  level  line  of  the  land- 
scape shuts  down  like  a  lid  upon  the  parallel  horizontal 
group  of  figures;  the  only  vertical  line  that  detaches  it- 
self is  that  of  the  crucifix ;  but  this  is  too  slight  to  over- 
come the  impression  that  the  composition  holds  our 
thoughts  to  the  ground. 

These  diiFerences  of  composition  correspond  to  the 
differences  of  the  artists'  motives.  Boecklin  sought  to 
produce  an  effect  of  solemn  grandeur,  of  tranquil  isola- 
tion, not  unmixed  with  awe;  of  contrast  between  the 
monumental  permanence  of  the  island  and  the  frailty 
and  insignificance  of  the  boat,  which  carries  the  mourner 
and  the  dead  over  the  shifting  water  to  the  dead's  long 
home.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Courbet's  picture  there  is 
no  grandeur  either  of  sentiment  or  appearance;  none  of 
the  awe  that  belongs  to  isolation  nor  much  of  the  solem- 
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nity  that  attaches  to  a  funeral,  for  even  the  ecclesiastical 
ceremoniousness  is  offset  by  the  grave-digger  in  his 
shirt-sleeves  and  by  the  presence  of  a  dog.  As  for  the 
crowd.some  few  are  mourners, but  therest,drawn  thither 
only  by  ciriosity,  or  in  some  cases,  as  we  may  judge  from 
their  costumes,  in  an  official  capacity;  all  very  ordinary 
every-day  people,  going  through  with  the  business  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  routine.  For,  while  Boecklin's  pic- 
ture is  a  vision  of  the  imagination,  Courbet's  is  a  record 
of  facts,  the  fact  of  committing  a  corpse  to  the  ground, 
as  the  artist  had  seen  it  in  his  native  town  of  Omans ;  a 
record,  so  entirely  prosaic,  that  very  likely  it  repels  us 
at  first,  though  it  may  end  by  fascinating  us  for  the  very 
reason  of  its  uncompromising  truth  to  reality. 

Courbet,  in  fact,  was  a  realist;  Boecklin,  a  painter- 
poet.  The  two  ideas,  although  wide  apart,  are  not  abso- 
lutely separated,  for  we  shall  see  presently  that  the  Ger- 
man's poetry  was  based  upon  reahty  and  that  the 
Frenchman's  realism  could  yield  a  measure  of  poetry. 
Yet,  for  a  while,  it  will  be  better  to  study  the  two  sepa- 
rately. 

We  have  noted  how  the  classic  motive,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  David,  marked  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  was  carried  on  by  his  followers,  particularly 
by  Ingres.  Also  that  it  was  attacked,  on  the  one  hand 
by  the  Bximanticists,  under  the  leadership  of  Delacroix, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  group  of  artists  at  Barbizon  who 
made  the  study  of  nature  their  motive;  and  that  amid 
this  group  of  naturalists  Millet  was  the  great  naturalist 
painter  of  the  peasants,  representing  them  exactly  as 
they  appeared  in  the  pursuit  of  their  daily  employments. 
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But  in  1850,  when  Courbet  painted  the  Funeral  at 
Ornans,  Millet  was  known  only  to  a  few  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  Barbizon;  none  of  those  Barbizon  men  had  as  yet 
influenced  the  world;  Paris  itself,  the  center  of  the  arts, 
was  the  citadel  of  Classicism.  If  it  was  to  be  stormed,  it 
must  be  by  a  personality  more  robust  and  with  more  love 
of  giving  and  taking  hard  blows.  Such  a  one  was 
Courbet. 

Ornans,  his  birthplace,  is  near  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Doubs,  close  to  the  western  boundary  of  Switzerland, 
and  it  was  here  as  a  boy,  and  later  as  a  man,  that  he  ab- 
sorbed the  love  of  landscape,  of  streams  and  waterfalls, 
overhung  with  rocks  and  trees,  and  of  quiet  pools  where 
the  deer  steal  down  to  drink;  subjects  that  often  occu- 
pied his  brush.  That  they  did  so,  in  itself  marked  his 
difference  from  classic  painters  of  his  time,  who  cared 
nothing  for  landscape;  but  his  main  diiference  was  of 
a  much  more  positive  kind. 

He  was  by  nature  a  revolutionary,  a  man  born  to  op- 
pose existing  order  and  to  assert  his  independence.  Of 
massive  build,  with  a  sprinkling  of  German  blood  in 
his  veins,  broad-shouldered,  thick-necked,  with  a  face 
framed  in  black  hair,  and  features  that  might  have  been 
modeled  from  an  Assyrian  bas-relief,  he  had  that  amount 
of  bluster  and  brutality  which  makes  the  revolutionary 
count  in  art  as  well  as  in  politics.  And  ih  both  directions 
his  spirit  of  revolt  manifested  itself. 

He  started  for  Paris  with  the  purpose  of  studying 
law;  but,  being  arrived  there,  began  to  study  art.  Yet 
he  did  not  attach  himself  to  the  studio  of  any  of  the 
prominent  masters.    Already  in  his  country  home  he 
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had  had  a  little  instruction  in  painting,  and  now  turned 
for  more  to  the  masterpieces  of  the  Louvre.  Even  in 
front  of  these,  however,  he  did  not  play  the  part  of  a 
submissive  stiident.  He  looked  them  over  to  see  what 
he  could  gain  from  them,  and  gradually  discovered  a 
method  of  painting  that  would  best  serve  his  purpose  to 
■  be  independent  of  everybody,  to  see  with  his  own  eyes 
and  to  paint  just  what  he  saw.  At  first  his  pictures  were 
not  sufficiently  distinctive  to  arouse  any  opposition,  and 
were  admitted  to  the  Salon.  So,  too,  was  The  Stone- 
Breakers,  in  which  he  first  displayed  his  characteristic 
self.  This  picture,  representing  two  laborers  in  uncouth 
costumes  by  the  roadside,  one  kneeling  as  he  breaks  the 
stones,  the  other  planting  his  figure  firmly  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  a  basketful  of  stones  which  he  is  moving, — a 
picture  in  which  there  is  no  grace  of  composition,  but  the 
strongly  painted  rendering  of  an  actual  episode  in  the 
lives  of  the  poor,— declared  itself  amid  the  classical  sur- 
roundings in  the  Salon  of  1851  as,  "  a  rough,  true,  honest 
word,  spoken  amid  elaborate  society  phrases." 

Then  followed  the  Funeral  at  Omans,  which  the  crit- 
ics violently  assailed:  "  These  burlesque  masks  with  their 
fuddled  red  noses,  this  village  priest  who  seems  to  be  a 
tippler,  and  the  harlequin  of  a  veteran  who  is  putting  on 
a  hat  which  is  too  big  for  him  ";  "  A  masquerade  funeral, 
six  metres  long,  in  which  there  is  more  to  laugh  at  than 
to  weep  over  " ;  "  The  most  extravagant  fancy  could  not 
descend  to  such  a  degree  of  triviality  and  hideousness  " ; 
"  He  means  to  sneer  at  the  religious  ceremony,  since  the 
picture  has  a  defiant  and  directly  brutal  vulgarity.  He 
has  taken  pains  to  expose  the  repulsive,  ludicrous, 
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and  grotesque  elements  in  the  members  of  the  funeral 
party." 

It  will  discount  the  force  of  these  so-called  criticisms, 
to  remember  that  The  Stone-Breakers,  such  a  subject  as 
Millet  might  have  chosen,  was  slighted  because  it  repre- 
sented mere  laborers  in  ragged  and  dirty  clothes,  "an 
excessively  commonplace  subject," — and  that  Millet's 
pictures  at  that  time  were  being  rejected  by  a  public  ac- 
customed only  to  the  peasants  of  the  comic-opera  stage. 

Indeed  the  real  offense  of  Courbet's  pictures  was  that 
they  represented  live  flesh  and  blood ;  men  and  wom«]  as 
they  really  are,  uid  as  really  doing  the  business  in  which 
they  are  engaged,— not  men  and  women  deprived  of 
personaUty  and  idealized  into  a  type,  posed  in  positions 
that  will  decorate  the  canvas;  frigid,  marbleized  figures 
like  those  of  Ingres,  or  tinted  and  cfaina-hke,  such  as 
those  of  Bouguereau.  Among  these  classical  and  semi- 
classical  painters,  whose  art  was  built  on  formulas,  this 
huge  peasant  pushed  his  way,  elbowing  them  roughly, 
treading  intentionally  on  their  toes.  They  winced  at  the 
realities  of  life — very  well,  he  would  give  them  the  re- 
alities as  strongly,  and,  if  need  be,  as  disagreeably  as 
possible.  He  spent  his  evenings  at  a  restaurant  where 
younger  artists  and  the  young  writers  of  the  school  of 
Balzac  congregated.  "  I  am  a  democrat,"  he  would  tell 
them;  and  this  too,  mind  you,  in  the  days  of  Napoleon 
III.  "  By  doing  away  with  the  ideal  we  shall  arrive  at 
the  emancipation  of  the  individuaL  I  admire  Velas- 
quez, because  he  saw  things  with  his  own  eyes,  but  these 
imitators  of  Raphael  and  Pheidias — pah!  It  is  the 
greatest  impudence  to  wish  to  paint  things  one  has  never 
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seen,  of  the  appearance  of  which  one  cannot  have  the 
slightest  conception.  Better  paint  railway  stations,  the 
views  of  places  through  which  one  travels,  the  Ukenesses 
of  great  men,  engine  houses,  mines  and  manufactories, 
for  these  are  the  saints  and  miracles  of  the  nineteenth 
century."  He  advocated  painting  things  as  they  are, 
and  proclaimed  that  la  viriU  vraie  must  he  the  aim  of 
the  artist.  So  at  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1855  he 
withdrew  his  pictures  from  the  exhibition  grounds  and 
set  them  in  a  wooden  booth,  just  outside  the  entrance, 
with  a  big  lettering  over  the  door,  "  Courbet— Realist." 

Like  every  revolutionary,  he  was  an  extremist.  He 
ignored  the  fact  that  to  every  artist  the  truth  of  nature 
appears  under  a  different  guise  according  to  his  way  of 
seeing  and  experience ;  and  he  chose  to  assert  that  art  is 
only  a  copying  of  nature  and  not  a  matter  also  of  selec- 
tion and  arrangement.  But  in  periods  of  deadness  and 
insincerity,  the  mute  appeal  of  a  Millet  hving  afar  off 
in  the  quiet  woods  is  unheeded;  it  needs  a  big  combative 
fellow,  with  self-advertisement  and  beat  of  drum  and 
loud-voiced  blustering  exaggeration,  to  get  a  hearing 
and  compel  a  following.  It  was  this  part  to  which  nature 
had  fitted  Courbet,  and  which  he  played  with  gusto,  to 
the  dismay  of  the  academical  painters,  but  attracting 
the  younger  men  to  a  fresh  study  of  nature  and  compel- 
Hng  older  men,  like  Bouguereau  and  Gerome,  to  infuse 
some  semblance  of  hfe  into  their  pictures;  giving  a 
death-blow  also  to  the  idea  that  prettiness  is  beauty. 

In  his  contempt  for  prettiness  he  often  chose  subjects 
which  may  fairly  be  called  ugly ;  but  that  he  had  a  sense 
of  beauty  may  be  seen  in  his  landscapes ;  and  that  min- 
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gled  with  it  was  a  capacity  for  deep  emotion,  appears  in 
his  marines,  these  last  being  his  most  impressive  work. 
Moreover,  in  all  his  works,  whether  attractive  or  not  to 
the  student  of  mere  subject,  he  proved  himself  a  power- 
ful painter,  painting  in  broad,  free  manner,  with  a  fine 
feeling  for  color,  and  with  a  firmness  of  pigment  that 
made  all  his  representations  very  real  and  stirring. 
Since  his  day,  and  in  consequence  of  his  pounding  influ- 
ence, painting  has  to  a  considerable  extent  broken  loose 
from  the  shackles  of  conventional  formulas,  and  the  sick- 
liness of  mere  prettiness  and  sentimentality,  The 
painter,  instead  of  being  satisfied  to  tint  his  pictnires,  has 
learned  the  lesson  of  painting,  and  gone  again  to  nature 
for  his  motives  and  instruction.  Modem  art  thereby  is 
more  vigorous  and  wholesome. 

While  recognizing  this,  however,  we  must  not  forget 
that  Coiirbet  went  too  far  in  condemning  tiie  Classicists, 
just  as  the  latter  exceeded  reason  in  their  wholesale  con- 
demnation of  him.  Wc  cannot  agree  with  them  that  to 
represent  life  as  it  really  appears,  is  vulgar  and  common- 
place ;  nor  with  him  that  painting  needs  no  formulas,  that 
it  can  ignore,  for  example,  rules  of  composition;  that  it  is 
impudence  to  paint  what  one  has  never  seen,  and  foolish 
to  learn  of  the  great  masters  of  the  past;  that  "  imagina- 
tion is  rubbish  and  reality  the  one  true  muse.'* 

For  while  art  should  draw  continual  nourishment  from 
nature,  we  must  remember  that  nature  is  not  art.  For 
art  displays  itself  in  selecting  from  nature  and  arranging 
what  it  has  borrowed  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  bal- 
anced harmonious  ensemble.  Thus,  the  wide  landscape 
spread  out  before  us,  as  we  sit  on  a  hilltop,  may  seem,  as 
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is  so  often  the  case  in  nature,  a  perfectly  balanced  whole; 
yet,  if  the  artist  selects  a  portion  of  it  suitable  for  the 
size  of  his  canvas,  he  will  have  to  adjust  the  parts  of  this 
part,  add  to  them,  or  leave  out  some  details,  if  he  would 
make  his  picture  balanced  and  harmonious.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  Courbet  himself  did  this  in  the  case  of  his 
marines  and  landscapes,  notwithstanding  his  assertions 
■  that  he  painted  only  just  what  he  saw.  In  a  word,  he  had 
the  artist's  instinct  of  selection,  however  much  he  may 
have  kicked  against  the  restrictions  of  rules. 

And  now  that  we  realize  something  of  the  man  and 
of  his  motives  as  a  painter,  let  us  turn  again  to  his 
Funeral  at  Ornans.  "A  masquerade  funeral,"  the  crit- 
ics called  it;  "a  sneer  at  the  religious  ceremony," — but 
surely  the  bearers  are  performing  their  task  with  a  simple 
sense  of  responsibility;  the  coffin  is  not  sensationally 
forced  into  prominence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  introduced 
into  the  picture  with  much  reserve;  priest  and  crucifer 
may  display  no  emotion,  but  they  are  showing  ordinary 
attention  to  their  duties;  one  of  the  little  acolytes,  as 
a  boy  will,  is  showing  inattention,  but  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  group,  the  persons  are  exhibiting  different 
varieties  of  feeling  from  deep  affliction  to  almost  com- 
plete indifference,  just  as  one  may  observe  to-day  on  any 
occasion  of  a  largely  attended  funeral. 

A  sensationalist  would  have  emphasized  every  point 
that  could  extract  our  sympathies — the  coffin,  the  beauty 
of  the  service,  the  grief  of  the  mourners,  the  yawning 
grave.  Everything  would  have  been  keyed  up  to  a  dra- 
matic intensity.  But  Courbet,  with  a  wider  vision,  and 
perhaps  a  larger  sympathy,  has  viewed  the  incident  in  its 
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real  relation  to  life.  "Loss,"  as  Tennyson  says,  "is 
common  to  the  race";  death  plunges  a  little  circle  of 
near  and  dear  ones  into  grief,  and  causes  a  slight  stir  of 
respectful  interest  in  a  somewhat  larger  circle  of  social 
or  business  acquaintances;  but  the  world,  outside  of 
them,  goes  on  its  way  of  work  and  pleasure,  and  natiu-e, 
as  typified  in  that  level  line  of  landscape,  is  absolutely 
indifferent.  When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  this  picture, 
by  merging  the  poignancy  of  grief  in  surroundings  of 
mere  respect,  and  by  framing  the  little  incident  in  the 
vast  indifference  of  the  world  outside  of  it,  has  struck  a 
deeper  note  of  human  tragedy  than  any  highly-wrought- 
up  spectacle  of  mere  sorrow  could  have  done.  It  also 
proves  how  much  greater  than  his  theories  was  Courbet 
himself.  The  reason  is,  that  he  had  the  faculty  of  great 
portrait-painters  of  seizing  the  character  of  his  subject; 
not  so  mudi  on  the  few  occasions  that  he  really  painted 
portraits,  but  in  a  more  general  way  in  all  his  work. 
Whether  it  was  landscape,  marine,  or  men,  women,  or 
animals,  that  he  painted,  he  represented  the  physical  as- 
pect of  the  subject  with  such  force  and  actuality,  that 
every  one  of  his  subjects  suggests  an  actual  individu- 
ahty.  You  may  note  this  in  the  faces  and  figures  of  the 
people  round  the  grave.  They  are  aU  real  people,  who 
for  a  few  minutes  have  left  their  real  concerns  in  a  real 
world  to  pay  their  respects  to  tiie  reahty  of  death. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  Boecklin's  I»le  of  the  Dead. 
While  Courbet  stands  firm  and  steady  on  the  earth,  the 
German  painter-poet  lifts  our  imagination  into  the  upper 
region  of  the  spirit.  The  little  boat  with  the  upright 
figure,  robed  in  white  (not  in  black,  observe),  is  the 
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focus-point  to  which  the  composition  is  adjusted,  and  to 
which  our  eyes  are  drawn  in  preparation  for  the  start  of 
our  imagination.  Compare  this  ferry-boat  with  that  of 
Charon's  in  Delacroix's  picture  of  Dante  and  yirgil,  the 
agony  of  writhing  forms,  Charon's  terrific  energy,  and 
in  the  distance  the  flames  of  Phlegethon.  Here  the  boat 
with  its  quick  and  dead  is  isolated;  an  inexpressible  calm 
broods  over  it;  its  littleness  approaches  noiselessly  a 
greater  calm,  a  vaster  isolation.  Its  frailty  upon  the 
shifting  water  bears  the  chances  and  changes  of  mor- 
tality to  a  resting-place  that  has  the  suggestion  of  imme- 
morial permanence.  I  find  myself  thinking  of  that  soU- 
tary  peak  above  Vailima,  where  what  is  mortal  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  reposes.  Far  down  below  upon  the 
island  shore  is  the  lapping  of  ocean  that  to  human  eye 
stretches  shoreless;  around  and  above  the  bed  of  rest,  the 
sky's  infinity;  not  "  earth  to  earth,  dust  to  dust,"  but  the 
atom  of  spirit  united  to  the  Universal  Spirit.  So 
Boecklin  has  pictured  the  entrance  of  the  Dead  into  the 
infinite  seclusion  from  all  we  call  the  world,  into  com- 
munion with  the  immensity  of  the  Elements. 

It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  he  has  not  attempted  to 
lift  our  imagination  to  such  heights  by  representing  the 
island  in  a  purely  imaginary  way,  as  a  spot  that  the  ele- 
ments unaided  have  fashioned  out  of  nature.  Men  have 
been  here  before;  living,  vigorous  men,  who  have  walled 
off  the  encroachments  of  the  ocean,  set  up  piers  of  hewn 
stone;  possibly  planted  the  cypresses,  certainly  honey- 
combed the  rocks  and  builded  up  tombs.  An  island  such 
as  this  may  exist  somewhere ;  it  is  not  geologically  impos- 
sible, and  might  have  been  wrought  to  its  purpose  of  a 
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burial-place,  as  this  has  been.  Thus,  always,  Boecklin's 
imagination  is  based  upon  facts;  and  from  these  facts  of 
knowledge  we  can  proceed,  step  by  step,  to  the  point 
where  knowledge  ceases  and  imagination  makes  a  leap 
into  the  beyond. 

To  appreciate  this,  let  us  glance  at  the  process  of 
Boecklin's  own  development  as  a  painter.  The  son  of  a 
Swiss  merchant,  he  was  born  in  Basel,  "  one  of  the  most 
prosaic  towns  in  Europe."  At  nineteen  he  entered  the 
art  school  at  Dusseldorf,  then  the  center  of  the  school  of 
sentimental  and  anecdotal  pictures,  but  was  advised  by 
his  master  to  proceed  to  Brussels,  where  he  copied  the 
old  Dutch  masters.  In  this  way  he  learned  the  actual  art 
of  painting,  which  in  Germany  had  been  negletited,  the 
subject  being  held  of  more  importance  than  the  method 
of  representing  it.  From  Brussels  he  passed  to  Paris, 
and  studied  in  the  Louvre,  whence  he  made  his  way  to 
Rome.  Though  he  returned  for  a  time  to  Germany  and 
after  1886  lived  until  his  death  in  Zurich,  the  country 
which  affected  his  hfe,  where  he  lived  during  that  period 
in  whidi  his  particular  genius  unfolded  itself,  was  Italy. 
It  was  from  the  Roman  Campagna,  sad  and  grand,  with 
its  vast  stretches,  broken  by  ruins;  from  the  fantastic 
rocks  of  Tivoli,  where  the  Anio  plunges  down  in  cata- 
racts, overhung  with  luxuriant  growth  of  trees  and 
shrubs  and  vines;  from  the  smoothly  sloping  hills  near 
Florence,  dotted  with  villas  and  olive  orchards,  overlook- 
ing the  valley  and  the  winding  of  the  Arno,  that  he  drew 
the  inspiration  for  his  landscapes. 

Like  the  Frenchmen,  Poussin  and  Claude  Lorrain,  in 

the  seventeenth  century,  and  many  other  German  artists 
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of  his  own  time,  he  introduced  into  his  pictures  "  a  har- 
monious blending  of  figures  with  the  landscape."  But, 
unlike  these  other  painters,  he  does  not  depict  some  his- 
torical, mythical,  or  Biblical  subject  and  then  make  bis 
landscape  conform  to  the  action  and  sentiment  of  the 
figures.  With  him  the  love  of  landscape  was  first  and 
foremost;  whereupon,  having  conceived  the  mood  and 
character  which  his  landscape  should  express,  he  put  in 
figures  to  correspond  with  them.  This,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  what  Corot  did,  whose  figures  are  embodiments  of  the 
spirit  of  the  scene.  But  Boecklin  went  much  further 
'  than  he  in  this  direction. 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  range  and  variety  of  the 
moods  of  nature  which  he  interpreted,  so  that  his  figures, 
the  offspring  of  his  landscapes,  touch  deeper  and  more 
varied  notes.  Here  in  the  narrow  solitude  of  rocks  and 
trees,  a  hermit  is  scourging  his  bare  back,  before  a  rude 
cross,  while  a  raven  hovers  overhead;  elsewhere  on  a 
rocky  hillside  the  silence  is  broken  by  the  cry  of  Pan,  who 
grins  to  see  how  he  has  startled  the  goatherd  and  his 
goats;  or  again,  robed  figures  move  in  a  stately  single 
line  through  a  sacred  grove,  while  others  bow  before  a 
smoking  altar.  Further,  as  the  Greeks  peopled  their 
streams  and  woods  and  waves  with  creatures  of  their  im- 
agination, so  Boeckhn  makes  the  waterfall  take  shape  as 
a  nymph,  or  the  mists  which  rise  above  the  water-source 
wreathe  into  forms  of  merry  children;  or  in  some  wild 
spot  hurls  centaurs  together  in  fierce  combat,  or  makes 
the  slippery,  moving  wave  give  birth  to  Nereids  and  Tri- 
tons. Yet  even  here  his  imagination  works  with  origi- 
nality. These  sea-creatures,  lolling  on  the  rocks  or  float- 
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ing  lazily  on  the  water,  are  full  of  sensuous  enjoyment; 
there  is  cruelty  in  their  faces  as  there  is  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  smihng  sea.  Nor  are  his  centaurs  shapely, 
with  grand  heads,  like  the  Greek  ones ;  they  are  shaggy 
and  shambling  with  primitive  savagery,  creatures  of  a 
fierce  time  while  the  world  was  still  in  the  making. 

Boecklin's  imagination  went  even  further;  he  invented 
new  forms,  as  in  A  Rocky  Chasm,  where  there  issues 
from  a  crevice  a  kind  of  dragon,  web-footed,  with  long 
craning  neck  and  a  pointed  feeble  head,  a  creature  as 
eerie  as  the  dim  abyss  in  which  it  harbors. 

He  was,  in  fact,  a  Greek  in  his  healthy  love  of  nature 
and  his  instinct  for  giving  visible  expression  to  her 
voices;  a  modern  in  his  feeling  for  the  moods  of  nature; 
and  in  his  union  of  the  two,  unique.  Moreover,  he  was 
a  great  colorist.  "At  the  very  time,"  writes  Muther, 
"  when  Richard  Wagner  lured  the  colors  of  sound  from 
music,  with  a  glow  of  light  such  as  no  master  had  kindled 
before,  Boecklin's  symphonies  of  color  streamed  forth 
like  a  crashing  orchestra.  Many  of  his  pictures  have 
such  an  ensnaring  brilliancy  that  the  eye  is  never  weary 
of  feasting  upon  their  floating  splendor.  Indeed,  later 
generations  will  probably  honor  him  as  the  greatest 
color-poet  of  the  century." 

Boecklin  as  well  as  Courbet  was  a  man  of  fine  phy- 
sique and  wholesome  robustness;  but,  whereas  the  Ger- 
man's mind  was  as  sane  as  his  body,  the  Frenchman's 
lacked  this  admirable  poise.  He  had  always  been  a  revo- 
lutionary in  art,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  being  one 
in  politics.  From  the  consequences  of  his  share  in  the 
Revolution  of  1848  he  was  shielded  by  some  influential 
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friends ;  but,  when  the  French  army  had  been  defeated 
by  the  Germans  at  Sedan  in  1871  and  the  terror  of  the 
Commune  had  been  established  in.  Paris,  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  turmoil,  and  received  from  the  self -consti- 
tuted government  the  position  of  Minister  of  Fine  Arts. 
He  managed  to  save  the  Louvre  and  the  Luxembourg 
from  the  fury  of  the  mob,  but  in  order  to  do  so  had  to  let 
it  wreak  its  madness  on  the  Vendome  column.  Never- 
theless, when  order  was  restored,  he  was  held  accountable 
for  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  and  was  fined  a  large 
sum  which  more  than  swallowed  up  his  fortune,  and 
in  addition  he  was  banished.  Broken  in  spirit,  he  re- 
tired to  Vevay  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  to  die. 
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DANTE  OABRIBL  SOSSBTTI  WILLIAM  HOLMAN  BUNT 

18t8-lSSe  18S7- 

Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood, 

England  England 

IN  1850,  the  year  in  which  Courbet's  Funeral  at  Or- 
nana  aroused  the  anger  of  the  French  critics,  Lon- 
don was  amused  by  the  appearance  of  Rossetti's 
Ecce  AnciUa  Domini  ("Behold  the  Handnmid  of  the 
Lord")  and  Hohnan  Hunt's  A  Converted  British 
Family  Sheltering  a  Christian  Missionary.  It  was  not 
only  the  pictures,  but  even  more  the  pretensions  of  their 
authors  that  excited  ribaldry.  A  year  before,  these  two 
young  men,  Rossetti  being  then  twenty-one  and  Hunt 
twenty-two,  had  joined  with  another  young  painter, 
John  AliUais,  and  with  three  young  sculptors,  James 
CoUinson,  Frederick  George  Stephens,  and  Thomas 
Woolner,  and  with  Rossetti's  younger  brother,  William 
M.  Rossetti,  in  forming  a  society.  They  had  taken  to 
themselves  the  title  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood, 
and  were  in  the  habit  of  aflixing  to  their  signatures  the 
letters,  P.  R.  B. 

The  object  of  the  Brotherhood  was  revolt  against  ex- 
isting views  and  conditions  of  art;  in  its  original  inten- 
tion not  unlike  the  revolt  of  Courbet,  a  plea  for  realism. 
He  was  ridiculing  the  dry  formalism  of  the  Classidsts, 
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and  scoffing  at  the  way  in  which  painters  allowed  them- 
selves to  he  hound  by  the  "  worn-out "  traditions  of  Ra- 
phael ;  advocating  instead  a  representation  of  nature  as 
it  actually  appears  to  the  eye  of  the  painter.  In  hke 
manner  tiie  Brotherhood  protested  against  the  cult  of 
Raphael,  which,  since  its  introduction  into  England  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  had  reduced  the  teaching  of  art 
to  arbitrary  rules  about  lines  of  grace  and  stately  com- 
positions, flowing  draperies,  and  artificial  poses,  substi- 
tuting a  cast-iron  system  for  the  free  and  truthful  ren- 
dering of  nature.  But  while  the  sturdy  Courbet  flung 
all  traditions  aside  and  found  his  motives  in  the  present, 
the  Brotherhood,  under  the  dominating  influence  of 
Rossetti,  who,  as  we  shall  see,  was  already  a  deep  student 
of  Dante  and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  sought  the  impulse  of  a  new  tra- 
dition in  the  painters  who  preceded  Raphael:  Era  An- 
gelico,  for  example,  and  Botticelli. 

These  "Primitives"  belonged  to  the  springtime  of 
the  Renaissance,  looking  out  upon  the  world  with  fresh 
yoxmg  eyes;  even  their  lack  of  skill  in  drawing  and 
their  naive  sentiment  were  refreshing  in  comparison  with 
the  stilted,  pompous  insincerity  and  souUessness  of  the 
modern  followers  of  Raphael.  Even  the  latter  himself 
was  attacked  by  Ruskin,  who  had  stepped  forward  as 
the  expounder  and  champion  of  the  Brotherhood's  ideals. 
After  citing  with  what  truth  to  the  facts  of  nature  the 
great  masters,  and  especially  Titian,  rendered  every  de- 
tail of  the  foregrounds  of  their  landscapes  with  most 
laborious  fidelity,  he  proceeded  to  contrast  the  unreahty 
of  Raphael's  conceptions,  taking,  as  a  text,  his  cartoon 
of  Christ  Walking  upon  the  Water. 
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Note  [he  says]  the  handsomely  curled  hair  and  neatly  tied 
sandals  of  the  men  who  have  been  out  all  night  in  the  sea  mists 
and  on  slimy  decks.  Note  their  convenient  dresses  for  going 
a-fishing,  with  trains  that  lie  a  yard  along  the  ground,  and 
goodly  fringes — all  made  to  match,  an  apostolic  fishing  cos- 
tume. Note  how  Peter  especially  (whose  chief  glory  was  in 
his  wet  coat  girt  about  him,  and  naked  limbs)  is  enveloped  in 
folds  and  fringes,  so  as  to  kneel  and  hold  his  keys  with  grace. 
No  fire  of  coals  at  all,  nor  lonely  mountain  shore,  but  a  pleasant 
Italian  landscape,  full  of  villas  and  churches,  and  a  fiock  of 
sheep  to  be  pointed  at;  and  the  whole  group  of  apostles,  not 
around  Christ,  as  they  would  have  been  naturally,  but  strag- 
gling away  in  a  line,  that  they  may  all  be  seen.  The  simple 
truth  is,  that  the  moment  we  look  at  the  picture  we  feel  our  belief 
in  the  whole  thing  taken  away.  There  is  visibly  no  possibility 
of  that  group  ever  having  existed,  in  any  place  or  on  any  occa- 
sion. It  is  all  a  mere  mythic  absurdity,  and  faded  concoction 
of  fringes  and  muscular  arms,  and  curly  heads  of  Greek  philoso- 
phers. Now  the  evil  consequences  of  the  acceptance  of  this  kind 
of  religious  idealism  for  true,  were  instant  and  manifold.  So 
far  as  it  was  received  and  trusted  in  by  thoughtful  people  it 
only  served  to  chill  all  the  conceptions  of  sacred  history  which 
they  might  otherwise  have  obtained.  Whatever  they  could  have 
fancied  for  themselves  about  the  wild,  strange,  infinitely  stem, 
infinitely  tender,  infinitely  varied  veracities  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
was  blotted  out  by  the  vapid  fineries  of  Raphael.  The  rough 
Galilean  pilot,  the  orderly  custom-receiver,  and  all  the  ques- 
tioning wonder  and  fire  of  uneducated  apostleship,  were  obscured 
under  an  antique  mask  of  philosophic  faces  and  long  robes. 

And  having  made  a  stand  for  truth  to  nature  and  the 
probabilities  of  fact,  Ruskin  concludes  with  the  state- 
ment of  his  belief  that  in  modem  times,  and  especially 
in  northern  climes  where  people  are  so  much  dressed  up 
in  clothes,  the  representation  of  physical  strength  and 
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beauty  can  no  longer  be  the  highest  aun  of  art;  and  in 
an  age  which  is  before  all  things  intellectual,  painting 
should  make  spiritual  expression,  instead  of  form,  the 
object  of  its  most  serious  study.  The  art  of  the  new  age 
must  be  religious,  mystic,  and  thoughtful,  and  at  the 
same  time  true  to  nature.  And  it  was  because  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood  seemed  to  recognize  this,  that 
he  asserted  it  was  going  to  be  epoch-making. 

Probably  no  critic  of  art  ever  had  such  a  knowledge 
and  love  of  nature  as  Ruskin,  and  few  have  equaled  him 
in  the  intuitive  appreciation  of  what  is  fine  in  art.  But 
he  was  so  much  bigger  a  man  than  a  mere  art  critic, — 
a  moralist,  a  scientist,  instinctively  religious,  versed,  in 
literature,  and  possessed  of  rare  hterary  gifts, — that 
he  could  not  help  looking  at  painting,  as  it  were,  through 
these  diiferent-colored  glasses  and  wishing  to  have  it 
conform  to  the  color  of  each.  He  could  not,  at  any  rate 
he  did  not,  recognize  the  independent  status  of  paint- 
ing: that  it  is  not  primarily  a  means  of  inculcating 
morals,  of  teaching  religion  or  science,  or  of  playing 
second  fiddle  to  the  more  elaborately  explanatory  pos- 
sibilities of  literature;  but  that  it  is  first  and  foremost 
a  visible  expression  of  material  things,  just  as  music  is 
of  immaterial  ideas.  The  latter  is  independent  of  mor- 
als, religion,  and  of  descriptive  or  dramatic  story,  al- 
though it  may  contribute  very  forcibly  to  all  of  them. 
So  painting  may;  yet  this  is  not  its  primary  function. 
It  is  an  independent  art,  whose  chief  concern  is  with  ex- 
ternal appearances. 

Moreover,  though  Ruskin  was  as  earnest  an  advocate 

of  truth  to  nature  as  Courbet,  he  did  not  imderstand 
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the  meaning  of  artistic  truth.  While  Courbet  sought 
a  powerful  generalization  of  the  whole  subject,  ex- 
pressed by  means  of  a  broad  and  large  technic,  Ruskin 
taught  that  the  artist  should  render  every  characteristic 
detail  with  minute  exactness.  If  he  painted  rocks,  for 
example,  he  must  show  unmistakably  to  what  particular 
geological  species  they  belonged ;  and  in  his  foregrounds 
must  render  the  blades  of  grass  and  the  flowers  with 
"  the  most  laborious  botanical  fidelity."  The  artist, 
whose  proper  function  is  to  reveal  to  eyes  less  sensitive 
and  trained  than  his  own  "  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,"  he  would  have  had  pother  over  nature  with  a 
microscope,  emulating  the  patient  investigations  of  the 
botanist  and  geologist.  In  fact,  he  preached — for  he 
was  even  more  a  preacher  than  an  art  critic— a  sort  of 
religion  of  truth,  that  tended  to  enslave  the  artist's  free- 
dom of  vision  and  imagination  still  more  than  the  re- 
quirements of  the  church  had  done  in  the  days  of  the 
Early  Renaissance.  The  result  was  for  a  long  time  dis- 
astrous to  Enghsh  painting  and  to  Enghsh  public  taste ; 
for  it  established  as  a  standard  of  excellence  a  petty  ren- 
dering in  smooth,  precise  manner  of  the  Uttle  insignifi- 
cances, at  the  expense  of  the  larger  truth  of  the  whole. 
Ruskin  was  fond  of  quoting  from  the  Bible,  but  missed 
the  application  of  one  text— "Woe  unto  you,  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  I  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and 
anise  and  cummin,  and  have  omitted  the  weightier  mat- 
ters of  the  law.  Ye  blind  guides,  which  strain  at  a  gnat 
and  swaUow  a  camel." 

The  Brotherhood,  as  a  compact  group,  bound  toge- 
ther by  a  common  regard  for  sincerity  and  high  pur- 
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pose,  lasted  only  a  short  time.  Its  members  drifted 
into  separate  lines  of  work,  yet  its  influence  upon  art 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  was  far-reach- 
ing. However,  the  direction  which  it  took  may  better 
be  considered  after  we  have  studied  the  two  men, 
Rossetti  and  Hohnan  Hunt,  who  proved  to  be  the 
most  distinctively  original  members  of  the  disbanded 
Brotherhood. 

Ruskin's  contention  that  modern  art  must  be  con- 
cerned with  spiritual  expression  was  realized  in  Rossetti; 
that  it  must  be  religious  in  motive  and  truthful  to  the 
minutest  detail,  in  Holman  Hunt.  This  will  be  appar- 
ent in  a  study  of  the  two  pictures  here  reproduced.  In 
The  Blessed  Damozel  ovr  interest  is  drawn  toward  the 
face  of  the  woman  looking  down;  everything  else  is  con- 
tributory to  the  impression  that  it  arouses;  even  the  title 
excites  our  wonder.  Who  is  she,  and  why  that  expres- 
sion of  her  face?  In  The  Light  of  the  World,  however, 
it  is  the  matter-of-factness  of  the  picture  that  first  at- 
tracts us.  Its  title,  even  if  we  have  not  immediately 
noticed  the  crown  of  thorns,  makes  us  aware  that  the 
figure  is  Christ.  But  there  is  here  no  grandeur  of  dra- 
pery, or  noble  pose,  or  elevated  type  of  countenance. 
The  last  is  that  of  a  man  of  the  people;  only  the  splen- 
dor of  the  gold-embroidered  cloak  and  its  jeweled  clasp 
suggest  that  the  man  is  more  than  ordinary.  He  knocks 
at  a  door,  overgrown  with  vines  and  weeds,  a  door, 
therefore,  that  has  remained  long  shut.  Every  spray 
and  leaf  and  flower  is  lighted  sharply  by  the  lantern. 
Behind  the  figure,  forming  a  halo  round  the  head,  ap- 
pears the  full  moon.    We  remember  the  text,  "  The 
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foxes  hare  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests; 
but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head." 

The  appearance  of  this  picture  in  1854  had  a  peculiar 
timeliness.  For  many  years  a  great  awakening  had 
been  going  on  in  the  Church  of  England,  corresponding 
to  the  pohtical,  social,  and  industrial  awakening  that  was 
spreading  over  the  country  as  a  result  of  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  by  the  first  Reform  Act,  and  of  the 
introduction  of  steam  and  railroads.  As  a  set-off  to 
what  seemed  to  many  minds  only  a  material  revival, 
began  a  religious  one,  the  nursery  and  stronghold  of 
which  was  the  University  of  Oxford,  so  that  it  becMne 
known  as  the  Oxford  Movement.  Its  aims  were  three- 
fold: to  uphold  the  direct  descent  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land from  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  to  promote  religious 
piety,  and  to  bring  back  to  public  worship  the  beauty 
of  ritual  that  it  had  had  prior  to  the  Reformation. 
Everywhere  throughout  the  land  the  clergy  and  people 
had  been  asleep,  the  cathedrals  and  churches  had  fallen 
into  decay,  but  the  new  spirit  of  devotion  aroused  a 
longing  to  revive  the  outward  beauty  of  the  past,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  movement  be- 
came the  Gothic  Revival.  The  consequence  was  that, 
while  the  most  energetic  movement  in  French  art  at  that 
time  was  toward  a  true  representation  of  the  world  of 
to-day,  the  English  one  devoted  itself  to  a  renewal  of 
the  past;  and  not  of  the  classic  traditions,  but  of  those 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

One  can  now  understand  how  this  picture,  Tke  Light 
of  the  JVorld,  appealed  to  the  religious  feeling  of  its 
day.    People  saw  in  the  doorway  overrun  with  vines 
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and  blocked  with  weeds,  an  allegory  of  what  had  been 
the  condition  of  the  churches  and  their  congregations 
before  the  awakening;  until  Christ,  with  the  lantern  of 
truth,  had  stolen  in  upon  the  night  of  spiritual  sleep, 
and  aroused  the  sleepers  with  his  knock.  After  its  ex- 
hibition in  London  it  went  on  a  pilgrimage  throughout 
the  country,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  were 
sold  in  engravings. 

In  the  first  place  it  represented  Christ,  not  in  the  con- 
ventional classic  draperies,  but  in  his  capacity  of  priest, 
in  the  revived  vestments  of  the  chxu-ch— the  alb  and  cope ; 
moreover,  not  with  a  head  like  a  Greek  philosopher's, 
but  with  the  features  of  a  man  of  the  people  and  the 
expression  of  a  visionary.  In  the  second  place,  the 
picture  was  full  of  highly  wrought  detail;  beautiful 
plant-forms  that  recalled  the  delicate  traceries  of  Gothic 
decoration:  metal-work  and  jewelry  and  embroidered 
needlework,  the  crafts  which  were  being  revived  in  the 
service  of  religion.  Furthermore,  the  very  exactness 
with  which  all  these  were  rendered  gave  pleasure  to  a 
public,  that  under  Ruskin's  instruction  had  learned  to 
look  for  two  qualities  in  a  picture— a  beautiful  story, 
preferably  a  religious  one,  and  a  patiently  accurate 
representation  of  detail. 

The  success  of  the  picture  determined  the  future 
course  of  Hunt's  work;  which  has  remained  religious 
in  subject  and  minutely  realistic.  He  visited  the  Holy 
Land,  that  he  might  study  the  type  and  characteristics 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Bible  personages,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sacred  landscape,  the  customs  of  the  people, 
their  mode  of  life,  and  the  implements  and  utensils  of 
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daily  use.  Accumulating  the  results  of  his  researches, 
he  sought  by  means  of  exact  rendering  of  modem  con- 
ditions to  get  as  near  as  possible  to  the  probable  con- 
ditions of  the  past. 

The  most  remarkable  example  is  The  Shadow  of  the 
Cross,  in  which  he  represents  Christ  in  the  carpenter's 
shop  in  Nazareth.  He  not  only  gave  him  the  homely 
appearance  of  an  ordinary  artisan,  but  carried  the  truth 
to  facts  so  far  as  to  paint  him  naked  except  for  a 
leather  apron;  a  strong  brown-skinned  man,  with  the 
muscles  shown  and  even  the  hair  upon  the  breast  and 
legs.  In  front  of  him  is  the  bench  at  which  he  has  been 
planing,  and  shavings  of  wood  cover  the  floor.  He  has 
paused  for  a  moment's  rest  and  is  stretching  his  arms, 
and  the  evening  sun  streaming  through  the  window 
throws  the  shadow  of  his  body  upon  the  wall  in  the  form 
of  a  cross.  This  suggestion  is  so  solemn,  and  the  in- 
tensely religious  conviction  of  the  artist  so  apparent  in 
the  picture,  that,  what  might  have  been  merely  a  dry 
archaeological  inventory,  is  lifted  up  to  unmistakable  no- 
biUty.  And  this,  notwithstanding  the  harshness  of  col- 
oring, the  abrupt  lines  of  the  composition,  the  lack  of 
atmosphere,  and  the  baldness  and  metallic  ghtter  of  the 
textures.  In  fact,  despite  the  absence  of  those  quaUties 
which  one  looks  for  in  good  painting,  Himt's  pictures 
are  strangely  impressive. 

Indirectly  they  gave  rise  to  a  new  motive  in  religious 
painting.  Touched  by  the  human  as  weU  as  the  spir- 
itual beauty  of  the  Saviour's  life,  artists,  such  as  Fritz 
von  Uhde  in  Germany,  and  Lhermitte  in  France,  have 
represented  him  as  once  more  visibly  moving  among 
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men.  The  former,  for  example,  has  interpreted  the 
subject  of  Let  the  Little  Children  come  unto  Me,  by  a 
scene  in  a  village  school  in  the  Bavarian  Alps.  From 
the  smishine  outside  the  Saviour  has  stepped  in,  and 
the  peasant  children  are  gathered  roimd  with  looks  of 
wonder,  drawn  to  him  by  the  sweetness  of  his  invita- 
tion, lihermitle,  on  his  part,  among  other  kindred 
subjects,  pictured  a  family  of  peasants  at  their  lunch, 
bowing  their  heads,  while  Christ  himself,  seated  at  the 
humble  board,  pronounces  a  blessing  on  the  food.  Re- 
ligion to  these  people  is  the  chief  solace  of  their  lives  of 
toil,  and  so  unquestioning  is  their  simple  faith,  that  the 
miraculous  appearance  of  the  Christ,  treated  with 
utmost  reverence,  as  it  is,  seems  to  have  a  touching  and 
beautiful  naturalness. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  Rossetti.  His  father,  an  Ital- 
ian patriot,  who  had  sought  refuge  in  London,'  where 
he  became  professor  of  Italian  at  King's  College,  was 
a  distinguished  Dante  scholar.  His  children  were  aU 
gifted.  Maria  Franeesca,  the  elder  daughter,  wrote  a 
critical  work,  entitled,  "  The  Shadow  of  Dante  " ;  Chris- 
tina, the  younger,  became  celebrated  as  a  poet;  and  their 
younger  brother,  William  Michael,  is  a  well-known 
writer  and  critic.  Dante  Gabriel,  the  subject  of  our 
present  study,  was  poet  as  well  as  painter. 

He  was.  extraordinarily  precocious,  very  early  ac- 
quainted with  Scott  and  Shakspeare,  and  the  author  at 
six  years  old  of  a  drama  in  blank  verse.  But  the  chief 
influence  of  his  childhood  was  the  worship  of  Dante. 
He  knew  the  poems  by  heart.  "  The  mystical  poet 
became  his  guide  through  life  and  led  him  to  Fra  An- 
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gelico,  the  mystic  of  painting."  He  attended  Cary'fl 
drawing-school  and  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy ; 
but  could  not  find  in  their  systematic  methods  the  help 
he  wanted;  therefore  he  sought  the  advice  of  Ford 
Madox  Brown,  and  eventually  of  Holman  Hunt.  He 
was  impatient  to  paint  the  pictures  that  thronged  his 
brain,  and  impatient  of  the  dry  routine  of  steady  in-  ■ 
struction,  and  in  consequence  never  acquired  a  com- 
plete command  of  drawing.  Perhaps  he  was  encour- 
aged not  to  try  for  it,  in  consequence  of  his  fondness  for 
subjects  from  Dante  and  his  instinctive  feeling  that  they 
must  be  represented  with  the  almost  childlike  simplicity 
of  feeling,  the  mystic  dreaminess  and  sweetly  embar- 
rassed manner  of  Fra  Angelico  and  the  other  "Primi- 
tives "  who  adorned  the  early  garden  of  the  Renaissance. 
For  in  his  heart  he  belonged  to  that  time;  it  was  as  if 
the  spirit  of  those  diildren  of  painting  had,  after  ma.ny 
transmigrations,  become  reincarnated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames. 

And  whHe  he  persevered  in  painting,  he  was  contin- 
ually experimenting  in  poetry.  The  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful poem,  afterward  pictured  in  The  Blessed  Damozel, 
was  written  in  his  nineteenth  year.  The  picture  was 
not  painted  till  1879,  when  he  was  fifty-one.  In  the 
inter\'al  he  had  known  the  woman  who  became  to  his 
life  and  art  what  Saskia  had  been  to  Rembrandt's.  In 
1850  he  met  Miss  Elizabeth  Siddal,  a  milliner's  assis- 
tant, who  was  introduced  to  him  as  a  modeL  Accord- 
ing to  WiUiam  M.  Rossetti  she  was  "  tall,  finely  formed, 
with  a  lofty  neck,  and  regular,  yet  somewhat  uncommon 
features,  greenish  blue,  unsparkling  eyes,  large  perfect 
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eyelids,  brilliant  complexion,  and  a  lavish  wealth  of 
coppery  golden  hair."  She  satisfied  at  once  his  concep- 
tion of  a  perfectly  balanced  soul  and  body,  of  soul- 
beauty  shining  through  the  beauty  of  form,  which  was 
his  ideal  of  woman.  She  became  also  his  ideal  of  Bea- 
trice, and  as  such  he  painted  her  many  times.  He 
loved  her,  but  for  some  reason  marriage  was  postponed 
for  ten  years,  and  then  after  scarcely  two  years  of 
married  life  she  died.  But  the  memory  of  her  abided 
with  him,  and  almost  all  his  subsequent  painting  was 
a  representation,  in  one  character  or  another,  of  his 
Beloved.  And,  with  the  years,  her  type  of  beauty  ex- 
panded, losing  its  girlishness  in  richer  ampleness,  be- 
coming more  glorified  in  his  imagination. 

By  the  time  that  he  painted  The  Blessed  Damozel,  he 
was  broken  in: health,  old  before  his  time,  and  not  far 
from  death.  In  1870  the  volume  of  his  poems  had  been 
published,  and  attacked  violently  by  Robert  Buchanan 
under  the  title  of,  "The  Fleshly  School  of  Poetry." 
Suflfering  from  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  being  the  vic- 
tim of  insomnia,  he  was  wounded  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  circumstances,  fancied  that  a  conspiracy  had  been 
formed  against  him,  and  became  a  prey  to  the  most 
morbid  sensibility.  In  his  misery  he  grew  more  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  chloral,  which  he  had  taken  to  alle- 
viate insomnia.  Only  at  intervals,  encouraged  by  his 
friends,  who  clung  to  him,  could  he  work. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  great  tragedy  embodied  in  this 

picture.    Read  the  poem,  written  in  the  springtime  of 

his  life,  when  yet  he  was  only  dreaming  of  what  love 

might  be.    Is  it  not  strangely  prophetic,  that  even  then, 
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it  was  not  the  possession,  but  the  loss  of  the  Beloved, 
that  filled  his  thoughts? 

The  blessed  damoxel  leaned  out 

Fnau  the  gold  bar  of  heaven ; 
Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  tKe  d«pth 

Of  waters  stilled  at  even. 

Herseemed  she  searc«  had  been  a  daj 

One  of  God*s  choristers ; 
The  wonder  was  not  yet  quite  gone 

From  that  still  look  of  hers; 
Albeit,  to  them  she  left,  her  day 

Had  counted  as  ten  years. 

It  was  the  rampart  of  God's  house 
That  she  was  standing  on ; 

So  high,  that  looking  downward  thence 
She  scarce  could  see  the  sun. 

**  I  wish  that  he  were  come  to  me, 
For  he  will  come,"  she  said. 

Since  those  lines  were  written,  she  had  come  to  him, 
possessed  him,  been  taken  from  him,  and  become  his 
forever. 

Devotion  to  this  one  woman  was  the  source  at  once 
of  strength  and  of  weakness  to  his  art.  Of  strength, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  it  attracted  him  to  outward 
appearances  and  gave  form  and  substance  to  his  dreams, 
and  taught  him  to  express  the  invisible  through  the 
visible,  while  enabling  him  to  realize  the  conceptions  with 
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which  his  mind  was  stored  and  suggesting  others  to  his 
imagination.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  source  of 
weakness,  because  it  narrowed  him  to  one  type  on  which 
he  perpetually  harped  with  variations,  so  that  masses 
of  coppery  golden  hair,  heavy-lidded  dreamy  eyes,  a 
mouth  with  curling  lips,  and  a  long  full  throat  appear 
and  reappear  with  various  degrees  of  exaggerated  em- 
phasis; while  his  imagination,  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  one  idea,  gives  birth  continually  to  one 
slightly  varying  form  of  highly  wrought  sentiment. 
He  retreats  from  the  manifold  sensations  of  the  open, 
sun-cleansed  world,  into  a  hothouse,  whose  air  is  laden 
with  the  fragrance  of  the  orchid. 

Yet  we  should  remember  that  this  single  devotion  to 
one  type,  while  it  limited  his  art,  may  have  been  neces- 
sary to  it,  the  only  thing  that  could. have  ripened  the 
fruit  of  which  it  was  capable.  We  have  seen  how  Dante, 
and  especially  the  poet's  mystic  love  for  Beatrice,  filled 
his  early  thoughts.  When  he  met  Elizabeth  Siddal,  he 
met  his  own  Beatrice;  henceforth  she  was  to  be  to  him 
the  incarnation  of  his  own  spiritual  life,  the  inspiration 
of  his  art  as  the  Florentine  damozel  had  been  to  Dante's. 
Nor,  while  she  was  the  companion  and  nourishment  of 
his  spiritual  sohtude,  is  it  to  be  assumed  that  but  for 
her  he  would  have  gone  outside  himself  and  nourished 
his  art  with  the  rains  and  simshine  of  the  actual  world. 
As  we  have  said,  he  did  not  belong  to  our  own  age,  but 
to  Dante's. 

By  the  latter,  and  the  poets  of  his  time,  who  followed 
the  "  sweet  new  style  "  that  had  been  derived  from  Bo- 
logna, love  was  regarded  as  the  mark  of  the  gentle  heart 
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and  the  service  of  love  as  the  means  of  reahzing  the 
ideals  of  the  spirit,  so  that  the  particular  woman  was 
rather  a  visible  embodiment  of  these  ideals  than  a  being 
to  be  loved  and  possessed  in  a  human  way.  If,  as  seems 
well-nigh  certain,  this  was  also  Rossetti's  conception  of 
art  and  life,  it  is  clear  he  could  have  found  the  best 
within  him  only  by  this  exclusive  devotion  to  one  type. 

He  hved  in  a  dream-world,  thronged  with  emotions. 
These  soul-thoughts,  too  deep,  too  wide,  too  vague  and 
infinite  to  be  captured  by  brush  or  pen,  being  inexpres- 
sible, he  yet  tried,  as  far  as  possible,  to  express,  some- 
times in  poems,  sometimes  in  pictures.  The  latter  are 
brilliant  in  color,  glowing  with  brightly  hued  fabrics, 
precious  stones,  and  flowers;  a  world  of  glorious  fancy, 
in  which  the  figures  live  as  in  a  trance.  Never  since 
Perugino  had  there  been  figures  so  wrapped  in  spiritual 
solitude  as  these.  But  Rossetti's  are  fuller  of  expres- 
sion, suggesting  not  only  mystic  ecstasy  but  a  wide  range 
of  spiritual  expressiveness.  Yet,  like  the  Umbrian  ar- 
tist's, they  are  calm  in  attitude  and  slow  in  gesture,  and 
through  this  very  immobility  express  the  most  vivid 
intensity  of  inner  life. 

Though  courting  seclusion  in  his  London  home,  at 
Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,'  Rossetti  nevertheless  became 
the  center  of  a  group  of  men  whose  influence  on  art  has 
been  wide-spread.  Among  them  were  William  Morris, 
Burne-Jones,  Walter  Crane,  George  Frederick  Watts, 
Swinburne,  the  poet,  and  the  novelist  and  poet,  G«orge 
Meredith.  Through  Morris  and  Walter  Crane  a  new 
impulse  was  given  to  decorative  art.    Sick  of  the  tedious, 

'The  home  of  artists,  also,  so  wide  apart  as  Holbein  and  Whistler. 
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soulless  repetition  of  Renaissance  ornament,  these  men 
went  farther  back  to  a  study  of  Glothic  and  Celtic  orna- 
ment, which  led  them  to  a  study  of  nature's  plant-  and 
flower-forms  as  motives  for  decoration.  Out  of  this 
arose  a  new  spirit  of  invention,  which  spread  over  Eu- 
rope and  to  some  extent  has  appeared  in  America, 
resulting  in  the  revival  of  a  desire  for  beauty  in  objects 
of  art-craftsmanship,  and  in  an  increase  of  original 
creative  skill  on  the  part  of  the  designers,  until  decora- 
tive art  has  once  more  become  a  live  one. 

That  phase  of  Pre-Raphaelism  which  is  represented 
by  Rossetti,  "  the  painter  of  the  soul,"  was  continued 
by  Bume- Jones  and  was  welcomed  in  France  by  some 
artists  who  were  tired  of  the  long  series  of  pictures  deal- 
ing with  the  external  life  of  peasants  and  social  func- 
tions. They  too  began  to  try  and  express  the  subtle 
emotions  of  the  spirit;  and  from  France  the  new  move- 
ment extended  to  Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and 
Austria.  The  Brotherhood,  in  its  beginning,  had  started 
a  magazine,  called  the  "  Germ."  Only  four  nmnbers 
appeared;  but  the  seed,  scattered,  after  long  years 
brought  forth  flowers,  the  blue  flowers  of  idealism. 
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KARL  THEODOR  VON  PILOTY  MARIANO  FORTVNY 
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IN  the  Spanisk  Marriage  there  is  a  profusion  of  beau- 
tiful detail  to  gladden  the  eye ;  in  the  canvas  by 
Piloty,  a  great  deal  to  stimulate  our  appetite  for  his- 
torical inddents.    We  already  feel  a  curiosity  to  become 
acquainted  with  this  particular  one;  we  reach  for  a  his- 
tory to  discover  who  these  people  are  and  how  they  hap- 
pen to  find  themselves  in  the  circumstances  represented; 
and,  having  read  the  story,  we  shall  proceed  to  search 
the  picture  to  identify  the  persons  and  see  how  the  inci- 
dent has  been  portrayed.    All  of  which  has,  strictly 
speaking,  nothing  to  do  with  the  appreciation  of  the 
painting,  as  a  painting.     On  the  other  hand,  to  appre- 
ciate the  Spanisk  Marriage,  we  need  no  help  from  the 
outside;  the  incid«it  depicted  explains  itself.    We  note 
the  moment  selected  is  the  signing  of  the  i^mrfM--  unA. 
having  done  so,  we  are  free  to  enjc^  wit! 
ruption  the  brilliant  groups  of  figures  an 
delicacy  of  the  rococo  screen  and  the  othei 
sacristy  ;  or,  if  we  were  facing  the  origin 
Imt^ward,  so  that  the  sparkle  and  luster 
might  affect  us  as  a  whole. 
Further,  let  us  contrast  the  two  pictures 
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of  view  of  composition.  In  Fortuny's  the  figures  are 
sprinkled  like  gay  flowers  across  the  canvas,  and  sur- 
rounded by  open  spaces;  the  impression  produced  being 
one  of  spaciousness  and  dignity,  united  to  elegant 
sprightliness.  In  that  of  Piloty,  however,  the  figures, 
following  the  line  of  a  letter  S,  occupy  almost  all  the 
composition.  Except  for  the  little  piece  of  ground  in 
front  and  the  view  beyond  the  arch,  there  are  no  quiet 
spaces  in  the  picture,  and  both  these,  you  will  observe, 
are  cut  into  by  crossing  lines.  Moreover,  Fortuny  has 
massed  his  shade  beyond  the  screen,  giving  a  depth  and 
mystery  to  the  distance  that  lend  additional  piquancy 
to  the  figures  in  the  foreground,  while  helping  to  unite 
them  into  one  composition.  Piloty's  composition,  how- 
ever, with  its  scattered  light  and  shade,  is  arranged  to 
give  prime  importance  to  the  center  group  composed  of 
Thusnelda  and  her  child  and  handmaids,  and  a  some- 
what slighter  prominence  to  the  emperor,  Tiberius,  and 
the  bevy  of  court  ladies.  Below  the  latter  are  the  lighted 
figures  of  the  old  bard  and  the  German  soldier  to  whom 
he  is  bound,  which  form,  as  it  were,  a  prelude  to  the  cen- 
tral mass  of  light. 

Now,  while  the  composition  of  each  picture  is  regu- 
lated with  deliberate  artifice,  Fortuny's  is  so  tactful 
that  the  scene  appears  real  and  impresses  us  at  once  as 
a  single  harmonious  whole,  in  comparison  with  which 
Piloty's  seems  artificial  and  confused  and  broken  up. 
Perhaps  the  confusion  is  intentional,  the  artist  seeking  in 
this  way  to  create  a  suggestion  of  stupendous  impressive- 
ness,  corresponding  to  the  strange,  variegated,  tumult- 
uous spectacle  that  the  actual  incident  must  have  pre- 
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seated.  If  so,  in  order  to  attain  his  object,  he  haii  (uuri- 
ficed  the  unity  of  his  picture,  which,  as  it  now  stands,  is 
really  a  combination  of  sereral  compositions,— the  group 
with  the  bear  in  the  front ;  the  group  of  women  ;  the 
emperor's  group,  and  that  of  the  senators  at  the  back 
welcoming  Germanicus,  the  conqueror,— a  distribution 
of  separate  incidents  ingeniously  linked  together. 

And  now  examine  more  closely  the  individual  figures. 
Those  in  the  Spanish  Marriage,  how  they  brim  with  life 
and  character!  Note  the  attitude  of  the  priest,  as  he  rises 
from  his  dialr  and  leans  over  the  table  while  the  bride- 
groom signs  his  name.  What  an  elderly  fop  the  latter 
is,  arrayed  in  a  delicate  lilac  costume  1  The  bride  is  in  a 
white  go^^^l,  trinmied  with  flowered  lace,  and  has  a 
wreath  of  orange-blossoms  in  her  luxuriant  black  hair. 
She  is  toying  with  a  fan,  enjoying  its  pretty  decorations, 
while  she  listens  to  the  talk  of  a  girl  friend,  who  leans 
forward  with  a  most  delightful  gesture  of  dainty  grace. 
How  cleverly  the  artist  has  suggested  in  the  conduct  of 
aU  the  people  present,  that  this  union  of  age  and  youth 
is  not  an  aflFair  of  the  heart!  Observe  particularly  the 
indifference  which  the  couple  sitting  on  the  right  display 
to  what  is  going  on  ;  while  an  old  man  has  removed  to  a 
far  comer,  and  sits  with  his  hat  on  his  head,  as  if  in  con- 
tempt of  the  whole  proceeding. 

Nor  in  Piloty's  picture  is  there  any  lack  of  character- 
istic gestures  and  poses  ;  every  figure  enacts  some  sep- 
arate part  in  the  drama  ;  each  is  drawn  with  correctness 
and  power.  Yet,  I  suspect,  the  sum  total  of  the  impres- 
sion that  we  receive  is  not  so  much  of  life  and  reality  as 
of  an  elaborate  spectacle,  such  as  one  may  occasionally 
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see  on  the  stage  of  a  theater.  We  can  scarcely  escape 
the  suspicion  of  artificiality.  The  tahleau  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  an  ingenious  stage-manager,  who  has  packed 
it  with  stirring  situations  and  piled  eflFect  upon  effect. 
The  scene-painter  and  costumier  having  done  their  share, 
he  has  drilled  the  crowd  of  supernumeraries  until  every 
one  of  them  knows  what  he  is  expected  to  do  and  does  it 
with  all  his  might,  as  if  the  success  of  the  whole  depended 
upon  his  individual  effort.  The  result  is  magnificent, 
but  overpowering,  unreal,  stagy.  It  is  too  ambitious 
and  self-important,  loo  suggestive  of  the  high-sounding 
programme,  announced  by  a  GJerman  historian  of  the 
period.  "We  stand,"  he  wrote,  "with  om-  knowledge, 
culture,  and  insight,  on  a  summit  from  which  we  over- 
look the  whole  past.  The  Orient,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  Reformation  and  Modem  times, 
spread  like  a  universal  panorama  before  us.  .  .  .  To 
bury  one's  self  in  the  past,  to  get  at  the  most  essential 
meaning  of  its  life,  to  awaken  what  is  dead  by  knowl- 
edge, to  renew  what  has  vanished  by  art  .  .  .  such  is  the 
vivifying  work  of  our  time." 

But  is  this  picture  vivifying?  It  may  succeed  in  wak- 
ening knowledge  of  the  past,  but  does  it  renew  its  hfe? 
Certainly  it  is  interesting  as  an  illustration  to  that  page 
of  history  which  relates  how  Thusnelda,  the  wife  of  Har- 
minius,  a  German  prince,  was  betrayed  by  her  own  fa- 
ther, Segestes,  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  in  order  to 
curry  favor  with  Germanicus.  The  latter  general's  suc- 
cess had  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius.  Roman  em- 
perors hved  in  constant  fear  of  the  ascendancy  of  a 
irictorious  general,  so  Germanicus  was  recalled  and  al- 
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lowed  a  triumph,  which  the  queen  is  compelled  to  adorn. 
Her  humiliation  the  miserable  Segestes  is  forced  to  wit- 
ness, as  he  stands,  a  butt  for  the  gibes  of  the  senators  on 
the  emperor's  right.  In  the  latter's  bowed  head  may 
well  be  brooding  a  dread  of  Germanicus,  and  of  the 
menace  to  Rome,  if  these  magnificent  Barbarians  should 
ever  discover  their  own  strength  and  the  Romans'  grow- 
ing weakness. 

In  my  last  sentence,  you  will  observe,  I  have  obtruded 
an  idea  of  my  own.  You  will  not  find  it  recorded  in  the 
brief  account  by  Tacitus  of  this  episode  ;  it  can  only  be 
guessed  at  by  inference  from  this  picture.  But  I  ob- 
trude it  intentionally,  to  suggest  how  much  more  effec- 
tively a  writer  could  represent  this  scene.  He  would 
make  you  realize,  not  only  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
spectacle,  but  also  the  inward  emotions  that  are  stirring 
in  the  individual  actors.  He  would  fathom,  not  only 
the  thoughts  in  the  brain  of  Tiberius,  but  those  of  the 
woman  who  proudly  marches  past  him  ;  those  of  the 
Roman  ladies;  of  that  bard  and  the  German  warrior 
to  whom  he  is  bound;  of  that  woman  on  the  left  who 
darts  her  arm  and  imprecations  at  the  captive  queen  ;  of 
the  people  vociferously  applauding  the  victorious  gen- 
eral ;  and  of  what  lies  concealed  in  the  mind  of  the  con- 
queror, calmly  uplifted  against  the  lighted  distance. 

The  fact  is  that  a  picture  of  this  sort,  by  attempting 
to  represent  so  much,  passes  beyond  the  point  at  which 
it  can  be  a  single  unified  whole ;  steps  outside  of  its  own 
special  province  as  a  record  of  what  the  eye  can  grasp 
without  assistance  from  other  sources,  and  challenges 
rivalry  with  literature,  on  the  latter's  own  ground,  and, 
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therefore,  natxirally  is  worsted.  A  clever  writer  could 
represent  this  scene  to  your  imagination,  and  move  your 
emotions,  much  more  vividly  than  this  picture  does. 

This  is  true  of  most  so-called  "  historical "  pictures. 
There  have  been  exceptions,  notably  the  Surrender  of 
Breda  by  Velasquez,  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  another 
chapter.  But  in  that  everything  is  made  subordinate  to 
one  episode  and  to  one  moment  in  it, — namely,  that  in 
which  the  Vanquished  hands  the  key  of  the  city  to  the 
Victor.  On  the  part  of  the  one  is  exhibited  noble  resig- 
nation ;  on  that  of  the  other,  an  equally  noble  magnan- 
imity ;  in  this  most  trying  ordeal  each  proves  himself  a 
hero.  For  our  enjoyment  of  the  picture  we  do  not  need 
to  know  their  names  or  the  circumstances  that  lead  up  to 
the  incident.  Although  the  event  commemorated  oc- 
curred in  Velasquez's  lifetime,  he  passed  beyond  the 
local  and  temporary  and  gave  his  representation  a  typal 
significance. 

But  this  is  precisely  what  Piloty  has  not  done.  Like 
most  of  the  "  historical "  painters,  he  has  selected  a  sub- 
ject, that  would  yield  opportunity  for  striking  con- 
trasts and  for  display  of  skill  in  drawing  and  archaeolog- 
ical research ;  and  then,  by  crowding  the  canvas  .with 
learned  details,  cleverly  represented,  seeks  to  impose 
upon  the  spectator  an  impression  of  something  grander 
than  the  ordinary — heroic.  For,  as  a  rule,  the  "  histor- 
ical "  painter  thinks  that  the  representation  of  Ufe  of  his 
own  day  is  "  vulgar  " ;  he  has  learned  to  draw  the  human 
form  and  draperies  after  classic  models,  idealizing  na- 
ture; and  then  rummages  amid  the  dust  of  antiquity,  to 
fijid  subjects  that  will  demonstrate  his  skill  in  represent- 
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ing  the  draperies  and  the  nude.  Turn  to  Piloty's  pic- 
ture and  note  the  old  bard  on  the  right  of  the  fore- 
ground. The  figure  is  typical  of  the  whole  attitude  of 
mind  of  these  classical,  historical,  heroical  painters.  The 
body  is  represented  partly  nude,  and  the  drapery  is  so 
arranged  that  the  old  man  could  not  possibly  walk. 
What  could  be  more  obviously  dragged  in  for  effect? 

Most  of  these  painters  are  able  draftsmen,  although 
their  figures  are  generally  coldly  correct  and  formal,  or 
stilted  and  bombastic  ;  but  few  of  them  are  good  paint- 
ers. Piloty,  however,  was  an  exception.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  Munich  Academy,  under  men  who 
were  inclined  to  boast  that  they  were  not  painters  and  to 
look  down  on  the  "  colorers,"  just  as  the  Classicists  of 
the  French  School  proclaimed  that "  form  is  everything." 
But  after  he  had  visited  Venice,  Antwerp,  and  Paris,  he 
came  back  a  skilful  painter,  who  could  render  correctly 
the  color  appearance  of  any  object  he  represented. 
Munich  was  ripe  for  something  new,  and  his  popularity 
was  immediate.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  professor  at 
the  Academy,  and  by  the  great  number  of  pupils  who 
flocked  to  him  and  the  influence  that  he  extended 
throughout  Germany,  revived  in  that  country  the  art  of 
painting. 

Moreover,  his  work,  though  academical,  abounds  in 
sentiment  and  dramatic  characterization  ;  qualities  that 
found  a  ready  response  in  German  taste.  For  the  Ger- 
mans, like  the  English,  are  disposed  to  prefer  a  picture 
which  tells  a  story.  Piloty's,  as  we  have  seen,  were  his- 
torical in  theme  ;  but  a  very  large  part  of  modem  Ger- 
man painting  has  been  occupied  with  the  little  genre 
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picture.  These  are  of  social  or  peasant  life,  in  which  the 
personages,  generally  set  in  an  interior,  are  enacting 
some  pretty  sentimental  scene.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  cleverly  painted,  so  far  as  representing  the  color  ap- 
pearance of  the  objects  is  concerned,  but  usually,  like 
Piloty's  pictures,  without  any  suggestion  of  real  atmo- 
sphere or  of  the  subtleties  of  light.  It  is  in  this  respect 
that  Piloty  is  not  a  "painter,"  compared  with  Fortuny. 

The  latter,  after  receiving  the  usual  academical  train- 
ing at  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  Barcelona,  won  the 
Prix  de  Rome.  But  while  he  was  studying  the  old  mas- 
ters in  Rome,  war  broke  out  between  Spain  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Morocco.  Fortuny,  now  twenty-three  years  old, 
received  a  commission  from  the  Town  Council  of  Barce- 
lona to  proceed  to  Africa  and  paint  the  exploits  of  the 
army.  This  experience  of  a  few  months  changed  the 
whole  current  of  his  life.  The  brilliance  of  Southern 
sunshine,  the  glowing  colors  of  the  scenery,  the  richness 
of  the  costumes,  and  the  splendor  of  decorated  trappings 
and  weapons,  the  glittering  movement  of  the  life  of  the 
people— all  these  things  fascinated  him  and  drew  his 
imagination  into  the  direction  of  hght  and  color.  Other 
painters  before  him  had  been  attracted  by  the  charms  of 
the  South  and  the  Orient,  but  none  up  to  that  time  had 
so  absorbed  the  inspiration  of  the  color  splendors,  or  the 
variegated  movement  of  the  life. 

At  first  he  introduced  these  qualities  into  a  series  of 
Moroccan  subjects;  then  passed  on  to  pictures,  like  our 
present  one,  with  which  his  memory  is  particularly  iden- 
tified. They  represent  interiors  decorated  profusely  in 
the  style  of  Ijouis  XV,  known  as  Rococo,  because  the  or- 
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namentation  included  imitation  of  rockwork,  sheUs,  foli- 
age, and  intricacies  of  scrollwork,  elaborate  and  profuse. 
These  countless  irregularities  of  surface,  and  the  gay  silk 
and  lace  and  velvet  costumes  of  the  period,  offered  the 
fullest  scope  for  color  and  reflected  light. 

Painting  with  an  extraordinary  dexterity,  with  a  deli- 
cate sense  of  color-harmony,  and  with  an  impetuosity  of 
fancy  that  is  truly  astounding,  he  split  the  light  into  a 
thousand  particles,  till  his  pictures  sparkle  like  jewels 
and  are  as  brilliant  as  a  kaleidoscope.  When  he  went 
to  Paris  he  made  a  great  sensation  and  became  attached 
to  the  circle  of  which  Meissonier  was  the  leader.  The 
latter's  pictures  are  like  bis  in  the  minuteness  and  elabor- 
ateness of  their  craftsmanship,  but  do  not  show  the  same 
exquisite  color-sense,  or  skill  in  representing  the  diversi- 
ties of  light  and  atmosphere.  In  fact,  Fortuny  himself 
became  the  vogue. 

He  set  the  fashion  for  a  class  of  pictures,  filled  with 
silks  and  satins,  bric-a-brac  and  elegant  trifling,  dis- 
tinguished by  deftness  of  hand,  but  possessing  no  higher 
aim  than  to  make  a  charming  bouquet  of  color  with  glanc- 
ing caprices  of  sunshine.  Because  they  were  cleverly 
painted  they  attracted  extravagant  admiration ;  but 
now  that  clever  painting  has  become  more  general,  their 
reputation  has  declined. 
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Jmprettionistic  School  of  France  Modem  Dutch  School 

WHAT  a  contrast  these  two  pictures  present! 
Their  very  titles  indicate  the  different  point 
of  view  in  the  two  artists.  The  Old  Scribe 
has  in  it  the  ring  of  an  appeal  to  our  sympathy  and  in- 
terest; Girl  with  a  Parrot,  on  the  contrary,  is  barren  of 
any  sympathetic  suggestion.  Manet,  in  fact/  had  no 
feeling  for  his  subject,  except  in  so  far  as  it  contributed 
to  a  purely  artistic  intention ;  but  Israels  added  to  an  in- 
tention, equally  artistic,  the  further  one  of  entering  into 
the  humanness  of  his  subject.  He  has  been  through  his 
long  career  the  painter  of  the'Dutch  poor,  as  Millet  was 
of  the  French  peasants;  a  painter  whose  work  always 
echoes  a  clear  note  of  poetry.  At  the  same  time  he  has 
been  the  chief  influence  in  the  modem  revival  of  Dutch 
art.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  influence  of  Manet 
upon  modern  art  has  been  even  greater,  his  hold  upon 
the  imagination  of  the  layman  has  been  very  slight.  He 
was  essentially  a  "  painter's  painter." 

We  will  consider  him  first;  because  an  understanding 
of  what  he  did  will  help  also  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of 
Israels,  since  the  latter,  like  all  modem  artists  who  are 
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really  painters  and  not  mere  tinlers,  was  to  some  extent 
influenced  by  him. 

Manet's  great  work  was  to  carry  further  and  complete 
the  teaching  of  realism  begun  by  Courbet.  The  latter's 
realism  consisted  mainly  in  his  point  of  view,  in  his  habit 
of  selecting  subjects  from  nature  and  treating  them  as 
naturally  as  he  could,  with  the  sole  purpose  of  represent- 
ing the  person  or  thing  as  it  appeared  to  his  eye.  But 
while  his  subjects  were  realistic,  his  rendering  of  them 
in  many  respects  was  not.  He  painted  realistic  subjects 
with  a  recipe  that  he  had  invented  for  himself  by  study- 
ing the  old  masters.  For  example,  he  enveloped  his 
pictures  in  what  has  been  irreverently  called  "  brown 
sauce";  moreover,  his  figures,  rocks,  waves,  and  trees, 
were  real  enough  in  form,  but  apt  to  be  of  a  uniform 
rigidity  of  texture.  Manet's  further  contribution  was 
to  add  to  realism  of  subject  a  realism  of  representation; 
to  render  the  particular  texture  of  each  object  and  to 
surround  all  with  nature's  light  and  air.  He  restored  to 
painting  a  knowledge  of  the  truths  which  had  been  dis- 
covered by  Velasquez. 

This  great  artist  had  been  forgotten  during  nearly 
two  centuries.  At  length  in  1857,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Manchester  Exhibition,  he  was  revealed  to  the  Eng- 
lish. The  biography  of  him  by  Sir  William  Stirling  was 
translated  into  French ;  Paris  began  to  be  aware  of  his 
pictures  in  the  Louvre,  and  from  them  to  be  directed  to- 
ward the  Prado  at  Madrid,  where  the  bulk  of  his  work 
exists.  Manet  was  the  first  to  become  a  pupil  of  the 
Spanish  master. 

Now  we  may  remember  that  Velasquez  proved  him- 
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self  original,  both  in  the  way  of  looking  at  a  subject  and 
in  his  way  of  representing  it ;  each  distinguished  by  ex- 
traordinary realism,  his  motto  being,  "  Truth,  not 
Painting."  He  represented  only  what  could  be  em- 
braced by  one  comprehensive  glance,  subordinating 
everything  to  a  vivid  impression ;  and  then  represented 
what  he  saw  as  he  really  saw  it.  And  the  secret  of  that 
reality  was  that  he  saw  everything  through  and  in  the 
light  which  surrounded  it.  Velasquez,  like  Rembrandt, 
painted  light.  But  the  latter,  under  his  gray  Northern 
sun,  painted  with  light  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
the  inward  meaning  of  things,  whereas  the  Spaniard  re- 
tired from  the  glowing  Southern  sunshine  out  of  doors 
into  the  gray  light  of  his  studio,  for  the  purpose  of  repre- 
senting realistically  the  ewternals  of  his  subjects.  He 
discovered  that  the  subject,  viewed  under  these  condi- 
tions, appeared  much  flatter  than  it  was  usually  repre- 
sented; that  form,  so  viewed,  does  not  stand  out  with 
sharp  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  but  that  it  is  really 
composed  of  a  series  of  planes,  reflecting  more  or  less 
of  light;  and  that  the  appearance  of  color  also  is  the 
result  of  various  degrees  of  light  reflected.  Moreover, 
he  discovered  that  distance  from  the  eye  affects  the 
prevailing  or  "  local  "  color  of  objects,  the  atmosphere 
which  intervenes  introducing  successive  veils  of  gray; 
so  that  the  accurate  rendering  of  those  variations  re- 
sulted in  a  new  manner  of  representing  distance,— 
namely,  not  by  Uneal,  but  by  atmospheric  perspective. 

Manet  for  some  years  had  been  studying  the  old  mas- 
ters, learning  from  them  their  different  tricks  of  paint- 
ing and  producing  pictures  somewhat  after  their  like- 
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ness.  But  all  that  he  had  learned  was  a  knowledge  of 
mannerisms.  Until  he  became  acquainted  with  tlie  work 
of  Velasquez,  he  had  discovered  no  guiding  principle  or 
firm  basis.  He  was  modern  to  the  finger-tips;  and  the 
Paris  of  his  day,  under  the  influence  of  Balzac,  was  vi- 
brating with  the  realistic  spirit.  Courbet  had  demanded 
that  painting  also  should  be  reaUstic  in  subject  and  point 
of  view.  But  what  about  the  method  and  technic  of 
painting?  Was  it  satisfactory  to  serve  up  a  modern  sub- 
ject in  the  old  brown  sauce  of  the  Bolognese?  If  not, 
how  could  a  technic  be  found  that  would  express  in 
painting  the  modern  spirit  of  analysis  and  subtlety  that 
had  been  developed  in  modern  literature?  The  answer 
was  found  in  the  art  of  Velasquez. 

He  had  been  dead  just  two  hundred  years;  yet, 
strange  fact,  in  his  point  of  view  he  had  anticipated  the 
modem  artistic  tendencies  toward  realism,  and,  what  was 
still  more  wonderful,  had  discovered  for  himself  truths 
in  nature  that  could  he  applied  to  painting  so  as  to  pro- 
duce truth  of  artistic  representation.  The  key-note  of 
his  discovery  had  been  light ;  the  study,  the  analysis,  and 
the  painting  of  light  in  all  its  different  manifestations 
upon  the  surfaces  of  objects.  To  Manet,  rediscovering 
the  truth  through  Velasquez,  and  to  the  men  who  were 
drawn  with  Manet  to  this  new-old  source  of  inspiration, 
the  watchword  became  "Fiat  Lux,"  "Let  there  be 
Light."  The  subsequent  story  of  modern  progress  in 
painting  may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word — light.  The 
rendering  of  values  has  become  the  chief  technical  aim  of 
the  painter;  nature  is  being  studied  afresh,  in  order  to 
search  out  and  record  the  infinite  manifestations  of  light; 
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in  place  of  a  pompous  grandiloquent  style  of  meaning- 
less painting,  there  has  grown  up  one  that  is  distin- 
guished hy  keen  observation,  subtle  discriminations,  and 
delicate  truth  of  rendering. 

The  two  artists,  whom  we  are  considering  in  this  chap- 
ter, represent  pretty  well  the  two  streams  into  which  tliis 
new  energy  of  nature-study  has  flowed.  Manet  was  sat- 
isfied with  the  joy  of  painting;  content  to  be  simply  and 
purely  a  painter;  but  Israels  has  used  his  knowledge  and 
his  skill  as  a  means  to  body  forth  the  poetic  sentiments 
aroused  by  his  interest  in  human  and  physical  nature. 

At  Nadar's  gallery,  in  1871,  Parisians  flocked  to  see 
the  work  of  Manet  and  the  other  men  of  this  new  group. 
The  catalogue  contained  a  great  deal  about  "impres- 
sions "—  for  instance,  Impressions  of  my  Pot  on  the  Fire; 
Impressions  of  a  Cat  Walking.  In  his  criticism  Clare- 
tie  summed  up  the  impressions  and  spoke  of  the  exhibi- 
tion as  the  "  Salon  des  Impressionistes." .  Thus  was 
started  the  name  "  Impressionists,"  which  unfortunately 
has  stuck.  For  it  is  misleading,  the  distinguishing  aim 
of  the  so-called  Impressionist  School  having  been  to 
study  light,  so  that  they  might  fitly  be  called  "  Lumi- 
narists." 

The  object  of  the  new  group  was  to  teach,  that  the 
first  requisite  of  a  painter  is  to  be  able  to  paint.  This,  of 
course,  was  an  attack  once  more  on  the  academical  and 
classical  school,  which  says  the  first  requisite  is  to  be  able 
to  draw.  It  tried  to  enforce  its  point  by  saying  it  did  not 
matter  what  was  painted  so  long  as  it  was  painted  well: 
subject  was  of  Uttle  account;  the  first  consideration  was 
the  painter's  ability  to  paint.  This  new  creed  was 
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summed  up  in  the  phrase  "Art  for  Art's  sake."  The 
conflict  over  these  catchwords  stirred  up  a  great  deal  of 
dust,  which,  however,  by  this  time  has  cleared  away,  so 
that  we  can  better  understand  the  matter  at  issue. 

Remember,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  a  battle-cry,  the 
rally  of  this  new  school  of  realism,  against  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  Courbet's  realism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dry 
formalism,  on  the  other,  of  the  Academy.  Now,  as  we 
have  had  occasion  to  remark  before,  men,  when  they  get 
to  the  fighting  mood,  are  not  troubled  overmuch  about 
logic  and  reasonableness.  It  is  not  the  well-weighed 
statement,  recognizing  both  sides  of  the  question,  that 
will  stir  their  blood;  but  a  catchword,  exaggerating  tiieir 
own  side  of  it,  to  be  flung  at  the  adversary  with  a  cer- 
tainty that,  when  it  reaches  him,  it  will  make  him  dance 
with  fury.  Such  was  this  "  Art  for  Art's  sake,"  shouted 
and  reshouted,  partly  because  it  involved  a  great  truth, 
perhaps  even  more,  however,  pour  enrager  lea  bour- 
geois, or,  as  we  say  in  English,  to  make  the  Philistine 
squirm;  the  Philistine  being  that  person,  either  artist  or 
layman,  who  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  mediocrity,  and 
above  all  things  does  not  want  to  have  his  pet  notions 
disturbed. 

Now,  over  in  England,  at  the  period  we  are  consider- 
ing, Ruskin  was  contending  that  the  highest  aim  of  art 
is  to  teach,  to  uplift,  especiafly  to  teach  religion;  which, 
stated  in  an  exaggerated  way,  implied  that  the  subject 
is  the  main  thing.  Across  the  water  from  Paris  came 
the  retort,  A  bag  le  aujet,  I'art  pour  I'art.  Neither  was 
altogether  right,  neither  altogether  wrong. 

Will  an  art,  that  is  based  only  on  a  keen  eye  and  nim- 
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ble  fingers,  satisfy  men  and  women  who  have  minds  and 
souls? 

On  the  other  hand,  will  painting,  based  on  beautiful 
ideas,  satisfy  us  if  it  does  not  make  its  chief  appeal  to  us 
through  the  eyes?  if  it  does  not  reach  our  brain  through 
the  medium  of  enjoyment  of  the  sense  of  sight? 

Has  not  every  art  its  medium  of  expression;  the 
poet  reaching  our  capacity  for  the  highest  through 
the  medium  of  words;  the  musician,  through  that  of 
sound? 

But  the  painter,  who  cannot  help  approaching  us 
through  our  sense  of  sight— will  he,  on  the  one  hand,  be 
wise  in  paying  less  attention  to  what  he  sees  and  the  ren- 
dering of  it  than  the  poet  does  to  his  words,  the  musician 
to  his  sounds  and  harmonies?  On  the  other  hand,  should 
he  be  satisfied  to  appeal  only  to  our  eyesight  and  leave 
our  brains  and  souls  untouched? 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  layman  he  should  not 
be;  and  those  artists,  who  hmit  their  appeal  to  the  eye- 
sight and  the  enjoyment  derived  from  the  sense  of  see- 
ing, will  have  a  limited  following.  But  let  us  try  to 
understand  that  the  point  of  view  of  the  layman  and  of 
the  artist,  however  much  they  may  draw  together,  must 
always  be  separate. 

For  what  is  the  layman?  He  is  the  man  who  does  not 
happen  to  be  a  specialist  on  the  subject  that  is  under  dis- 
cussion. If  the  subject  is  the  buying  and  selling  of  silks, 
then  the  artist  is  among  the  laymen;  but  if  painting, 
then,  the  buyer  and  seller  of  silks.  Now,  since  the  latter, 
if  he  is  to  be  a  good  buyer  and  seller  of  silk,  must  find 
his  occupation  very  absorbing,— so  much  so,  perhaps,  as 
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to  make  other  things  seem  of  secondary  importance,— 
can  we  not  understand  how  the  painter  may  become  ab- 
sorbed, even  exclusively,  in  the  rendering  of  light  and  at- 
mosphere, and  in  the  power  of  discriminating  with  most 
delicate  assurance  between  diflFerent  values?  It  is  the 
thing  he  can  do  better  than  a  great  many  others;  it  there- 
fore exercises  the  keenest  activity  of  his  brain,  and  fills 
him  with  that  stimulating  joy  which  a  man  gets  in  doing 
what  he  knows  he  can  do  well.  He  may  even  not  trouble 
himself  about  the  effect  his  work  wiU  have  upon  other 
people;  but  if  so,  he  differs  from  the  buyer  and  seller  of 
silk,  who  has  to  be  concerned  with  the  effect  that  his  com- 
modity will  produce,  when  it  is  made  up  into  a  dress  and 
worn  by  a  lady  at  some  social  function.  The  able  mer- 
chant is  skilled  in  the  values  of  silk  and  gives  value  to  his 
public.  It  may  be  the  better  for  the  artist  and  for  his 
public,  if  he  can  do  the  same. 

Once  more,  then,  I  ask  you  to  look  at  a  picture  through 
the  eyes  of  the  artist  who  painted  it.  In  no  other  way 
can  you  be  interested  in  this  Girl  with  a  Parrot  by  Ma- 
net. I  might  have  selected  for  illustration  that  other 
picture  by  him  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  The  Boy 
imth  a  Sword,  one  of  his  best  works,  in  which  he  came 
nearest  to  the  power  of  his  master,  Velasquez.  But,  be- 
sides being  beautifully  painted,  it  has  a  winsome  charm 
of  subject,  which  is  not  usual  with  Manet,  so  that  the 
selection  would  have  given  a  wrong  impression  of  his 
work.  The  latter,  as  a  rule,  is  quite  uninteresting  in  sub- 
ject, not  infrequently  downright  unpleasant;  what  we 
must  expect  to  find  in  it  ordinarily  is  only  the  technical 
charm,  the  refined  taste  displayed  in  the  color-scheme, 
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and  the  subtle  skill  with  which  light  and  values,  atmo- 
sphere and  textures,  are  depicted. 

The  light  in  this  picture  is  dull,  uniform,  and  perva- 
sive. The  photograph  has  falsified  the  effect  by  making 
the  background  appear  dark.  In  the  original  it  is  a 
drabbish  gray,  a  slightly  yellower  gray  than  the  dove- 
gray  on  the  wings  of  the  parrot,  whose  head,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a  whitish  gray.  Again,  the  glass  of  water  at 
the  top  of  the  stand  is  gray,  but  a  much  lower  tone  in  the 
darker  parts,  and  a  much  more  sharply  whitish  tone  in 
the  high  lights;  while,  still  again,  the  pan  on  the  floor  is 
of  dull  pewter,  a  lighter  gray  than  that  of  the  wall  and 
less  light  than  the  parrot's  head.  So  far,  you  observe,  the 
artist  has  played  upon  grays.  As  a  musician  might  ex- 
plain it,  he  has  given  several  modulations  of  the  chord 
of  gray,  including  the  major  and  minor,  the  augmented 
and  diminished.  In  other  words,  he  has  made  a  color- 
harmony  of  shghtly  differing  tones  of  gray;  taking 
pleasure  in  observing  and  rendering  those  slight  distinc- 
tions, and  also  in  noting  how  differently  the  light  is  re- 
flected from  the  different  surfaces, — in  a  sort  of  dull  and 
smothered  way  from  the  plaster  on  the  wall;  deep  and 
lustrous  from  the  bird's  wing;  more  softly  broken  up 
from  the  feathers  on  the  head;  sharp  and  pellucid  from 
the  glass,  and  with  duller  luster  from  the  pan.  The  re- 
sult is,  that  by  careful  discrimination  between  the  various 
actions  of  light,  he  has  given  us  a  real  appreciation  of 
the  textiwes  of  the  different  objects — a  refinement  of 
realism  in  the  way  of  painting  that  is  far  beyond  the 
realism  of  Courbet. 

The  color  of  the  gown  is  that  of  faded  rose-leaves ;  that 
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is  to  say,  very  pale  rose  in  the  shadows,  a  pale  straw-color 
where  it  catches  the  light.  The  modeling  has  been  ob- 
tained by  varying  these  two  tones,  according  to  the 
amount  of  light  contained  in  the  various  parts  of  the  silk ; 
the  only  approach  to  shadows  being  some  dove-gray 
tones,  where  you  see  the  dark  spots  round  the  edge  of 
the  right  arm,  and  under  the  hand  and  cuff  of  the  left. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  artist  limited  himself  to  these 
few  tones,  and  chose  a  gown  which  hangs  from  the  shoul- 
ders with  very  few  folds,  he  has  made  us  realize  the  bal- 
loon-like roundness  of  the  garment,  and,  moreover,  the 
existence  of  a  figure  underneath  it.  Again  the  expres- 
sion, faded  rose-leaves,  describes  the  prevailing  hue  of 
the  face  and  hands;  the  latter  are  practically  of  the  same 
color  as  the  gown ;  yet  we  shall  have  no  doubt,  especially 
in  the  original,  that  the  texture  of  the  one  is  silk,  of  the 
others  flesh,  because  of  the  method  of  the  bnishwork. 
Upon  the  dress  it  was  laid  on  in  sweeps;  upon  the  flesh- 
parts,  in  circular  strokes  and  dabs. 

So  far,  then,  as  we  have  examined  the  color-scheme  of 
the  picture,  it  is  a  harmony  of  faded  rose-leaves  and 
gray ;  but  to  prevent  it  from  being  tame,  to  make  it  reso- 
nant and  vibrant,  certain  notes  of  positive  color  were  in- 
troduced ;  for  example,  the  black  velvet  band  round  the 
neck,  a  crimson  tail  to  the  bird,  and  the  yellow  rind  of  the 
orange.  I  may  add  that  this  clear  note  of  yellow  receives 
a  dull  echo  in  the  drabbish-yellow  sand,  mingles  with  the 
rich  brown  of  the  wooden  pedestal,  and  reappears  more 
noticeably  in  the  lighter  brown  of  the  girl's  hair. 

By  this  time  I  hope  we  have  entered  sufl5ciently  into 
the  point  of  view  of  Manet,  when  he  painted  this  picture, 
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to  discover  that  the  problem,  as  it  presented  itself  to  him, 
was  not  one  of  a  girl  or  a  parrot,  but  purely  a  painter- 
problem— to  render  by  means  of  paint  the  real  appear- 
ance of  objects  as  revealed  by  light.  By  limiting  the 
range  of  his  palette,  he  increased  the  difficulty  of  the 
problem  and  thereby  his  own  joy  in  solving  it;  and, 
moreover,  produced  a  very  delicate  harmony  of  color, 
which  to  a  sensitive  eye  gives  somewhat  the  kind  of  plea- 
sure that  the  ear  receives  from  a  delicate  harmony  of 
soimd. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  the  value  of 
Manet's  contribution  to  modern  painting.  Guided  by 
the  example  of  Velasquez,  he  once  more  introduced  real 
light  into  pictures;  sometimes  bright  light,  sometimes,  as 
in  this  example,  subdued  light,  but  light  as  it  illumines 
space  and  is  contained  on  the  different  surfaces  of  ob- 
jects. To  reenumerate:  he  rediscovered  the  natural 
truth,  that  objects  in  light  appear  flatter  than  they  do 
when  placed  in  a  dark  studio,  with  light  shot  down  on 
them  from  only  one  direction ;  that  in  the  light  there  are 
scarcely  any  shadows,  and  that  modeling,  therefore,  is 
not  to  be  obtained  by  lights  and  shadows,  but  by  careful 
rendering  of  the  planes  of  more  and  less  light;  and  that 
by  means  of  this  careful  study  of  values,  the  textures  also 
of  objects  could  be  best  expressed.  Lastly,  he  rediscov- 
ered the  subtleties  of  nature's  color-harmonies  as  re- 
vealed by  light. 

These  principles  and  practices  were  almost  simultane- 
ously adopted  by  other  painters,  among  whom  Whistler 
was  one,  and  are  now  generally  accepted,  so  that  modem 
art  is  distinguished  by  a  great  number  of  men  who  are 
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clerer  in  the  tecbnic  of  the  brush.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  what  a  fascination  it  must  be  to  a  painter  to 
be  able  to  reach  such  subtlety  of  observation  and  render- 
ing; nor  that,  in  the  early  days  of  tiie  movement  espe- 
cially, when  few  attained  to  it,  those  feW  should  be  dis- 
posed to  feel  that  it  was  all  that  a  painter  need  strive 
for.-  "Art  for  Art's  sake,"  however,  will  never  satisfy 
those  who  have  something  to  say,  something  within 
themselves  that  they  must  express ;  and  such  a  one  was 
Israels. 

He  was  bom  in  Groningen,  and  at  first  destined  for  a 
rabbi.  But,  after  leaving  school,  he  entered  the  small 
banking  business  of  his  father,  and  often  went  to  the 
big  bank  of  the  Mesdags  to  deposit  money.  The  rich 
banker's  son,  H.  W.  Mesdag,  became  the  famous  painter 
of  the  sea ;  the  poor  banker's  son,  the  greatest  all-round 
painter  in  Holland,  foremost  in  restoring  modern  Dutch 
art  to  the  high  position  it  had  occupied  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  For  during  the  subsequent  century,  and  until 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth,  Dutch  artists  had  forsaken 
the  nature-study  of  their  own  land  and  people,  and  had 
gone  after  the  Italian  grand  style,  turning  out  his- 
torical pictures  or  classic  landscapes,  cold,  inanimate,  and 
conventional. 

It  was  in  the  hard,  ■  dry,  unatmospheric,  academical 
manner  that  Israels  learned  to  paint;  first  at  Amsterdam 
and  later  at  Paris,  where  he  worked  under  a  pupil  of 
David's  and  then  entered  the  studio  of  Delaroche,  just 
as  Millet  was  leaving  it  in  despair.  For,  like  the  latter, 
Israels,  the  "  Dutch  Millet,"  as  he  is  often  called,  was  shy 
and  awkward,  and  he,  too,  starved  in  Paris.    Then  he  re- 
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turned  to  Amsterdam,  took  a  room,  and  tried  to  paint  as 
Delaroche  had  taught  him;  such  pictures  as  Prince  Mau- 
rice of  Nassau  Beside  the  Body  of  kis  Father  being  the 
first  be  sent  to  exhibitions. 

But  the  circumstance  of  a  severe  illness  changed  the 
current  of  his  life.  To  recover  his  health  he  went  to  the 
little  village  of  Zandvoort,  near  Haarlem;  and  there 
lodged  with  a  ship's  carpenter.  Buried  away  among  the 
sand-dunes,  far  from  the  pretenses  and  contentions  of 
the  studios,  with  sea  and  sky  stretching  away  into  the 
distance  and  simple  fisher- folk  around  him,  he  began  to 
see  with  his  own  eyes  and  to  feed  his  imagination  upon 
the  realities.  As  Millet  at  Barbizon,  so  he  at  Zandvoort 
began  to  discover  artistic  material  for  his  brush  in  the 
big-framed  men  and  women,  uncouth  from  the  daily 
repetition  of  hard  toil;  to  enter  with  sympathy  into  their 
lives  of  patient  endurance;  and  to  include  in  his  study 
of  humanity  what  was  so  intimately  associated  with  it, 
the  sea  and  sky  and  land  and  the  interiors  of  the  homes. 

He  could  not  at  once  shake  off  the  effects  of  academic 
training,  and  bis  early  peasant  pictures  still  betray  a  de- 
sign to  make  the  spectator  smile  or  weep  by  telling  a 
pretty,  moving  story,  assisted  by  little  accidents  of  ges- 
ture or  facial  expression.  Gradually,  however,  his  work 
became  broader  and  bigger,  dealing,  as  Millet's  did,  with 
the  essentials ;  for  the  expression  of  sentiment  he  relied 
more  and  more  upon  the  emotional  suggestion  of  color, 
light,  and  atmosphere.  Living  in  Amsterdam,  be  learned 
from  Rembrandt  the  spiritual  significance  of  light ;  and, 
like  Manet,  he  learned  to  paint  with  light.  While  he  has 
painted  landscapes  and  marines,  his  most  characteristic 
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pictures  represent  dim  interiors,  with  the  light  entering 
from  a  small  window,  stealing  throughout  the  room,  and 
subtly  detaching  certain  objects  into  faint  relief. 

Such  a  one  is  The  Old  Scribe.  The  light  is  concen- 
trated on  the  paUid  face,  the  white  beard,  and  the  scroll; 
these  being  the  main  features  of  the  subject;  the  soul, 
as  it  were,  of  the  fact.  Less  prominently  it  touches 
the  accessory  features:  a  bimch  of  pens,  the  ink-pot, 
a  glass  water-pitcher,  and — a  pair  of  crutches.  Lame, 
therefore  shut  oif  from  active  life;  pallid,  because 
cribbed  in  a  little  attic— the  brightness  of  the  outer 
world  only  a  means  to  an  end  of  his  close  life-work — 
"  Work,  while  it  is  yet  day,"  for  at  night  the  tired  eyes 
cannot  work.  High  forehead,  as  of  a  man  of  intellect; 
mobile  mouth  expressive  of  deep  emotions;  intellect 
and  emotions  narrowed  down  to  the  endless  transcribing 
of  texts.  The  head  of  a  dreamer— the  hands  big  like 
those  of  a  laborer,  yet  full  of  sensitiveness ;  note  how  the 
left  is  spread  upon  the  parchment,  not  only  keeping  it 
down,  but  corresponding  also  in  feeling  to  the  delicate 
and  tender  expression  of  the  other  one.  This  hand,  yes, 
even  the  movement  of  the  pen  which  it  guides— how  they 
correspond  with  the  expression  of  the  face!  Then  the 
rude,  rough-hewn  manner  of  the  drawing,  joined  to  the 
subtle  delicacy  of  the  silvery  light— this  latter  more  ap- 
parent in  the  original  than  in  the  reproduction — what  a 
suggestion  they  yield  of  the  "  simple  annals  of  the  poor," 
the  unflinching,  patient  facing  of  the  necessities  and  re- 
alities; the  grayness  of  the  existence  and  the  heroism! 

But  it  is  neither  the  gray,  monotonous  life  nor  the 
tragedy  of  the  poor  that  Israels  always  depicts.    He  has 
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represented  also  the  hardy  vigor  of  the  fishermen  at 
work;  the  coyness  of  young  lovers,  as  in  The  Bashful 
Suitor  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum;  the  tenderness  of 
motherhood,  and  the  gladsomeness  of  little  children.  It 
is  in  this  wider  range  of  sympathy  that  he  is  bigger  than 
Millet;  and,  as  a  painter,  using  the  resources  of  light 
and  atmosphere,  he  excels  him ;  so  also  in  his  renderings 
of  the  ocean  and  in  his  freer  use  of  landscape.  It  was 
one  of  the  regrets  of  Millet,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  that 
he  had  not  made  as  much  of  landscape' as  he  might  have 
done. 

Under  the  influence  of  Israels  and  the  Barbizon  ar- 
tists, the  Dutch  have  learned  once  more  to  find  the  inspi- 
ration for  their  painting  in  their  own  country  and  among 
their  own  people.  Guided  by  the  teaching  of  Manet  and 
the  other  "  luminarists,"  they  have  found  a  new  motive 
in  the  study  of  local  nature.  Nowhere  are  such  soft 
and  tender  effects  of  atmosphere,  such  a  freshness  of 
moist  and  vivid  coloring  as  in  Holland;  and  between 
these  two  extremes  of  mistiness  and  freshness  her  mod- 
ern painters  have  produced  a  range  of  art  that  is  char- 
acterized by  dignified  simplicity  and  by  the  charm  of 
profound  intimacy  and  heartfelt  tenderness. 
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French  Mural  Painter  of  France 

PUVIS  was  a  lover  of  Virgil;  Gerome,  very  par- 
tial to  subjects  derived  from  ancient  Rome.  Yet, 
despite  their  classical  tendencies,  no  two  men 
could  have  been  more  diflFerent  in  their  motives  and 
methods;  so  that  a  comparison  of  the  two  will  help  to 
bring  out  very  sharply  the  characteristics  of  each.  Let 
us  approach  them  first  of  all  through  the  examples  here 
illustrated. 

Gerome's  reproduces  that  moment  in  the  gladiatorial 
sports  of  the  Colosseum  when  one  of  the  combatants  has 
been  defeated  and  the  victor  looks  toward  the  galleries. 
The  vestal  virgins  turn  down  their  thumbs  ;  if  the  em- 
peror follows  suit,  woe  to  the  vanquished!  Both  the 
title  and  the  manner  of  representation  record  very 
clearly  a  precise  incident  of  actual  fact.  But  in  Puvis's 
neither  title  nor  treatment  has  a  definite  reference  to 
facts ;  the  painting  is  concerned  with  an  idea,  namely, 
the  relation  of  the  arts  to  nature.  Its  subject  is  an 
ideal  one  ;  its  rendering  idealized. 

Ijct  us  examine  the  two  more  closely.  Gerome's  pic- 
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ture  represents  only  the  fragment  of  a  scene.  We  might 
not  have  noticed  this,  since  there  is  enough  included  to 
explain  and  complete  the  meaning  of  the  incident,  were 
we  not  comparing  it  with  the  Puvis.  .But  the  composi- 
tion of  the  latter  is  complete  and  sufficing,  and  it  does' 
not  occur  to  us  to  imagine  anything  outside  the  limits 
of  the  canvas.  The  reason  is  that  the  parts  are  so  beau- 
tifully balanced  as  to  create  a  feeling  of  perfect  har- 
moniousness  in  the  whole ;  every  figure  is  placed  with  a 
scientific  precision  just  where  it  needs  must  be  in  order 
to  secure  this  eflFect  of  poise,  and  with  an  equal  precision 
the  various  features  of  the  near  and  distant  landscape 
have  been  adjusted  to  the  figures.  The  whole  is  an  ar- 
rangement of  full  and  empty  spaces,  regulated  by  the 
severest  logic  of  cause  and  effect. 

Again  we  notice  that  the  total  result  in  Puvis's  canvas 
is  one  of  exquisite  placidity,  while  that  of  the  other  is  as- 
sertiveness  and  turmoil.  It  is  not  sufiicient  explanation 
of  the  difference  to  say  that  the  two  subjects  are  essen- 
tially different ;  or  to  add  that  G^rome  had  a  preference 
for  subjects  of  dramatic  intensity,  and  that  the  work  of 
Puvis  is  always  marked  by  calm.  Let  us  discover  the 
deeper  reason  of  the  difference.  It  lies  in  the  way  in 
which  each  of  the  two  artists,  respectively,  has  ap- 
proached his  subject. 

If  we  examine  the  faces  of  the  spectators  in  the  Col- 
osseum, we  shall  find  that  each  is  strongly  individual- 
ized with  its  particular  character  of  strong  emotion ;  but 
the  faces  in  the  other  picture  seem  like  those  of  persons 
moving  in  a  dream.  An  even  stronger  note  of  con- 
trast is  represented  by  the  two  men,  in  Puvis's  painting, 
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who  are  moving  a  large  stone.  Here  is  an  operation 
demanding  exertion;  yet,  if  we  compare  the  amount 
of  muscular  force  which  they  are  exerting  even  with 
that  displayed  in  the  arms  of  the  vestal  virgins,  not 
to  mention  the  action  of  the  gladiator,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  it  will  take  therti  a  long  time  to  place  that  stone 
finally.  Their  movements  are  such  as  the  circumstances 
demand,  but  so  controlled  that  the  operation  will  be 
prolonged  until  the  color  fades  from  the  canvas.  And 
neither  they  nor  the  other  figures  grouped  near  them 
can  be  thought  of  as  having  to  go  home  presently  to  sup- 
per ;  as  the  full-fed  people  in  Gerome's  picture,  we  feel 
sure,  will  do  as  soon  as  the  butchery  is  despatched.  His 
scene  is  momentary,  incidental;  that  of  Puvis's  perma- 
nent and  elemental.  We  feel,  in  fact,  that  the  Puvis 
figures  have  not  been  brought  here,  but  that  they  belong 
here;  that  they  belong  to  the  landscape,  as  the  landscape 
does  to  them ;  that  while  the  one  endures,  the  other  will. 
Moreover,  just  as  the  winding  river,  though  it  is  really  a 
scene  near  Rouen,  is  typical  of  all  such  river  scenes,  and 
as  the  apple-trees,  though  they  differ,  all  represent  a  cer- 
tain type  of  tree,  so  the  figures  are  typical.  Some  are 
nude,  others  in  classic  draperies,  still  others — the  group 
of  the  three  women  on  the  left,  for  example,  and  that  op- 
posite one  of  the  architect,  sculptor,  and  painter — in 
costumes  reasonably  modem  ;  yet  by  this  unusual  mix- 
ture no  feeling  of  incongruity  is  aroused.  They  all  seem 
to  be  of  the  same  race,  mingling  quite  naturally  ;  a  race 
by  itself,  not  belonging  to  any  particular  time  or  place  ; 
a  race  resembling  our  own,  yet  not  to  be  found  anywhere 
on  earth.  To  repeat:  it  is  the  elemental  and  the  perma- 
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nent  that  Fuvis  sought  to  express;  the  incidental  and 
the  momentary  that  occupied  the  attention  of  Gerome. 

By  this  time  it  is  fitting  to,  mention,  what  you  have 
probably  perceived  already,  that  while  the  PolUce  Ver«o 
is  an  easel-picture,  intended  to  be  studied  in  detail,  Pu- 
vis's  is  a  mural  decoration,  designed  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  a  certain  architectural  space  in  the  Rouen  Mu- 
seum. I  did  not  mention  this  at  first,  because  you  might 
then  have  assumed  that  the  contrasts  we  have  noted  re- 
sulted from  this  difference  in  the  intention  of  the  two 
paintings.  But  it  is  not  so.  If  G^rflme  had  been  com- 
missioned to  make  a  decoration  based  upon  the  Fuvis 
subject,  he  would  not  have  conceived  or  carried  it  out  in 
the  same  way  as  Puvis  has  done.  In  the  Pantheon' at 
Paris  several  great  painters  have  contributed  so-called 
decorations;  yet,  compared  with  the  decorations  of  Puvis 
in  the  same  building,  that  really  decorate  it,  their  paint- 
ings are  huge  illustrations.  And  so,  we  may  be  sure 
from  the  character  of  his  work,  would  a  decoration  by 
Gerome  have  been.  But  mural  decoration  is  a  thing 
apart  from  other  painting. 

Just  what  the  proper  characteristics  of  mural  painting 
are,  and  what  tiiey  are  not,  may  be  learned  by  a  visit  to 
the  Boston  Public  Library.  The  walls  of  the  staircase 
hall  have  been  decorated  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes ;  the 
frieze  of  the  delivery-room  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey;  and 
four  spaces  in  an  upper  hall  by  John  S.  Sargent.  Now 
it  is  very  likely  that  one  who  visits  the  Library  for  the 
first  time,  if  he  is  not  a  student  of  mural  decoration,  will 
glance  at  the  Puvis  panels  with  a  mild  sort  of  interest, 
but  will  not  find  his  attention  forcibly  arrested  or  de- 
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tained.  He  knows,  perhaps,  that  they  represent  in  alle- 
gorical fashion  the  contributions  made  to  civiUzation  by 
Philosophy,  Astronomy,  History,  Chemistry,  Physics, 
and  by  Pastoral,  Dramatic,  and  Epic  Poetry,  while  the 
large  space  contains  a  representation  of  the  Nine  Muses 
Rising  from  the  Earth  to  greet  Gevius.  But  the  gen- 
eral effect  seems  unassertive,  the  symbolism  a.  little 
vague,  the  figures  unsubstantial,  and  the  coloring  thin 
and  tame. 

So,  passing  on,  the  visitor  enters  Abbey's  room.  Ah ! 
knights  in  armor  ;  beautiful  women  ;  strange  old  in- 
teriors of  church  and  castle;  a  fight  of  six  against  one; 
a  weird  scene  of  a  sick  man  upon  his  couch,  and  filing 
past  him  a  procession  of  men  and  women  carrying  cu- 
rious objects;  a  boat  rocking  on  the  waves;  a  flower- 
eyed  maiden  whom  a  youth  appears  to  be  forsaking— 
these  and  much  more  flash  forth  from  the  wall  in  strong 
and  brilliant  colors  and  prick  the  visitor's  interest.  What 
are  they  all  about?  Good  fortune  I  Here  is  a  printed 
description  of  the  various  scenes!  It  appears  they  are 
taken  from  one  of  the  oldest  legends  of  our  race,  the 
Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail.  Here  is  fodder  a-plenty  for 
the  mind!  Eagerly  the  visitor  reads  the  printed  matter 
and  identifies  the  various  scenes,  and  has  his  views  of  how 
they  do  or  do  not  correspond  with  his  understanding  of 
the  story. 

As  he  leaves  this  room  and  passes  again  through  the 
hall,  I  wonder  whether  he  spares  a  moment  for  another 
glance  at  the  Puvis  panels ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  notes 
how  reposeful  they  seem  after  the  various  excitements 
of  the  Abbey  series.  Perhaps  not— yet.  He  mounts  the 
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stairs  to  the  Sargent  room,  so  that  his  eyes  are  raised  and 
catch  sight  first  of  a  panel  in  the  center  of  which  kneels 
a  huddled  mass  of  men  and  women,  bowed  in  prayer  or 
lifting  up  their  hands  in  supplication.  Over  them  stand 
in  threatening  attitudes  the  figures  of  an  Egyptian  and 
an  Assyrian  king,  and  round  about  the  group  are  flashes 
of  crimson  wings,  the  Egyptian  sphinx,  the  goddess 
Fasht  with  black  and  gold  pinions,  a  bird-headed  god,  a 
lion,  and  other  objects. 

A  second  time:  "What  is  it  all  about?"  a  question 
fortunately  answered  by  the  printed  explanation.  The 
latter  is  invaluable,  especially  when  the  visitor  proceeds 
to  examine  the  bewildering  labyrinth  of  symbolic  forms, 
taken  from  Egyptian  mythology,  which  fill  the  ceil- 
ing space.  How  tired  his  neck  becomes,  and  possibly  his 
hrain,  by  the  alternate  reference  to  the  book  and  to  the 
ceiling!  He  experiences  quite  a  relief  when  his  eyes 
come  down  to  a  lower  level  and  are  greeted  by  a  row  of 
stately  figures,  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  he 
sees  by  the  name  written  under  each.  How  pleasant  to 
be  able  to  enjoy  them  without  laborious  study  of  a 
printed  page!  Very  likely  the  visitor  is  already  familiar 
with  them,  for  their  photographs  have  appeared  in  great 
numbers  throughout  the  country.  The  popular  taste, 
not  always  right  in  such  matters,  has  justly  singled  them 
out  as  the  best  feature  of  Sargent's  earlier  decoration. 
For  there  is  a  later  one  ;  as  the  visitor  turns,  it  greets 
him  from  the  other  end  of  the  hall.  Here  again  is  a  row 
of  figures,  this  time  of  archangels  ;  but  most  noticeable 
is  the  treatment  of  the  upper  part,  where  figures,  sym- 
bolizing the  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  sit  enthroned.  Their 
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forms  are  enveloped  in  ample  draperies,  flatly  painted 
with  little  or  no  modeling,  large  expanses  of  rich  dusky 
coloring,  against  which  the  heads  and  hands,  some  orna- 
mented borders,  and  forms  of  doves,  make  spots  of  ani- 
mation. But  the  general  impression  is  of  flatness  and 
simplicity,  forming  a  background  of  subdued  grandeur 
to  the  central  group  of  the  Crucifixion.  Flatness  of 
painting  and  simple  ample  masses— these  qualities  Sar- 
gent borrowed  from  the  Byzantine  artists  who  deco- 
rated with  paintings  and  mosaics  the  walls  of  churches  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  They  were  poor  draftsmen,  unskilled 
also,  as  we  have  noticed  earlier,  in  the  actual  craft  of 
painting  ;  yet  their  designs  were  so  impressive  in  their 
large  simplicity,  that  to  this  day  their  work,  from  the 
standpoint  of  decoration,  wins  the  admiration  of  artists. 

Flatness  of  painting,  simple  ample  masses,  large  sim- 
plicity of  design— as  the  visitor  descends  the  great  stair- 
case, will  he  notice,  I  wonder,  that  these  are  character- 
istics also  of  the  Puvis  panels  ;  that  what  contributed  so 
much  to  the  grandeur  of  Sargent's  latest  work  is  in  a 
technical  sense  the  fundamental  quality  of  Puvis's?  Per- 
haps it  was  because  of  their  flatness,  their  lack  of  elab- 
orate modeling,  the  large  simplicity,  or,  if  you  will,  the 
comparative  emptiness — of  their  design,  that  he  had  paid 
little  heed  to  them  before.  Now,  if  he  has  the  curiosity 
to  look  into  the  Abbey  room,  he  will  observe  in  the  lat- 
ter's  paintings  the  very,  opposite  qualities— elaborate 
modeling,  exuberance  of  parts  in  the  design,  a  general 
contradiction  of  orderly  quiet.  Then  possibly,  since  he 
is  no  longer  curious  about  their  subjects,  nor  dividing 
his  observation  between  them  and  the  printed  key,  but 
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looking  at  them  solely  as  decorations,  he  may  miss  some- 
thing of  the  suave,  stately  calm  that  distinguishes  the 
work  of  Puvis. 

The  fact  is  that  Abbey  is  an  illustrator  on  a  grand 
scale ;  Puvis,  on  a  grander  scale,  a  decorator.  Abbey's 
work  is  grand  because  he  has  taken  one  of  the  noblest 
themes  in  literature,  and  with  much  arehteological  know- 
ledge, and  upon  large  canvases,  has  represented  the  story 
with  considerable  dramatic  and  poetic  feeling.  Puvis' s, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  grander  because  his  work  joins 
hands  with  what  is  bigger  and  grander  than  itself, 
— namely,  the  architecture, — and  by  luiion  with  it  has 
been  lifted  up. 

This  is  the  point  to  which  we  have  been  slowly  travel- 
ing :  Puvis  had  what  neither  of  the  other  painters  pos- 
sesses, at  least  to  anything  like  the  same  extent,— the  true 
instinct  of  the  decorator.  This  instinct  reasons  the  mat- 
ter out  in  the  following  way.  The  part  must  be  less  than 
the  whole  ;  therefore  the  painted  panel  cannot  compete 
with  the  total  effect  of  the  architecture,  of  which  it  is 
only  a  detail ;  to  try  to  make  it  stand  out  conspicuously 
is  to  excite  an  invidious  comparison,  whereas  to  make  it 
blend  harmoniously  with  the  architecture  is  to  secure 
from  the  latter  a  reinforcement  of  the  painting.  More- 
over, the  space  to  be  decorated,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
curved  ceiling,  is  a  flat  solid  mass,  which  terminates  the 
vision  ;  therefore,  while  the  decoration  is  introduced  as 
a  pleasing  variety  to  the  general  effect  of  masonry,  it 
should  not  interfere  with  the  intentions  of  the  latter; 
it  should  not,  as  the  artists  express  it, "  make  a  hole  in  the 
wall";  give,  that  is  to  say,  an  impression  that  you  are 
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looking  through  the  wall  at  some  scene  beyond,  but 
should  preserve  the  essential  condition  of  the  wall:  its 
solidity  and  flatness.  Once  more,  since  the  painting  is  to 
decorate  a  certain  wall  space,  its  composition  of  lines  and 
masses  should  be  chosen  with  particular  reference  to  the 
shape  of  the  space ;  some  of  the  Unes,  for  example, 
should  repeat,  while  others  should  be  in  contrast  to,  the 
contours  of  the  space,  and  the  masses  should  be  arranged 
so  as  to  present  a  perfect  balance  within  the  space. 
Moreover,  the  lines  of  a  building  are  generally  simple, 
the  wall  spaces  spots  of  quiet  strength;  therefore  the 
composition  of  the  painting  will  do  well  to  imitate  this 
simplicity  of  line  and  quietness  of  masses,  so  as  to  give 
the  idea  of  structural  arrangement;  to  be  what  artists 
call  "  architectonic  "  in  character. 

To  sum  up,  the  decorator  should  recognize  that  his 
work  is  subordinate  to  the  architecture ;  should  make  it 
harmonize  with  the  latter  in  composition  and  color,  pre- 
serve the  flatness  of  the  wall  space,  and  have  a  distinctly 
structural  or  architectonic  character.  Let  us  examine 
how  Puvis,  to  whom  is  due  the  credit  of  having  revived 
in  the  nineteenth  century  the  true  principles  of  mural 
painting,  exemplified  them  in  his  work.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  in  passing,  that,  unHke  the  Boston  Library, 
some  of  the  buildings  in  which  his  work  appears  are  infe- 
rior specimens  of  architecture,  but  that  did  not  deter  him 
from  sticking  to  the  theory  of  subordination. 

We  wiU  consider  his  work  under  the  two  heads  of  his 
choice  of  subject  and  method  of  painting.  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  came  of  an  aristocratic  family  which  had  re- 
sided for  three  hundred  years  in  Burgundy,  so  that,  as 
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a  French  writer  says,  he  inherited  the  racial  tendency 
toward  poetry  and  the  enjoyment  of  nature.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  father  was  an  engineer  of  bridges  and 
roads  in  Lyons,  and  the  son,  after  receiving  a  classical 
and  mathematical  education  in  that  city,  proceeded  to  the 
Polytechnic  in  Paris,  with  a  view  to  adopting  his  father's 
profession.  But,  his  health  breaking  down,  he  made  a 
trip  to  Italy  and  came  back  determined  to  be  a  painter. 
He  started,  then,  with  an  acquired  taste  both  for  the 
classics  and  for  mathematics,  with  logical  as  well  as 
poetical  tendencies.  It  was  not  imtil  he  was  thirty-five 
years  of  age  that  the  accident  of  some  vacant  panels  in  a 
new  house,  belonging  to  his  brother,  drew  his  attention 
to  mural  decoration.  Of  one  of  the  drawings  he  made 
an  enlarged  copy  and  sent  it  to  the  Salon.  Its  accep- 
tance encouraged  him  to  go  on  in  the  same  vein,  and  two 
years  later  he  exhibited  the  decorative  canvases.  War 
and  Peace.  One  of  them  was  purchased  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  when  Puvis,  not  willing  that  the  two  should  be 
separated,  made  a  present  of  the  other.  They  are  now 
in  the  museum  at  Amiens,  and  mark  the  beginning  of  his 
public  career  as  a  mural  painter. 

The  conception  of  their  subjects  is  the  reverse  of  real- 
istic. In  the  Peace,  for  example,  many  of  the  figures 
are  nude  ;  they  are  grouped  with  the  regard  for  beauty 
of  line  that  distinguishes  the  work  of  the  classicists,  but, 
unlike  them,  Puvis  already  shows  his  love  of  landscape. 
Yet  in  three  important  respects  this  work  differs  from 
his  later  ones.  In  the  first  place,  the  figures  are  massed 
one  behind  the  other  ;  secondly,  their  forms  are  ample 
and  roundly  modeled ;  and,  thirdly,  the  eye  is  detained 
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by  the  beauty  or  character  of  individual  figures.  As  the 
French  say,  there  are  fine  morceauw  in  the  painting,  and 
it  was  applauded  by  the  authorities. 

But  Puvis's  logical  mind  argued,  not  immediately  but 
by  degrees,  that  anything  which  distracts  attention  from 
the  whole  must  be  avoided  ;  that  the  massing  of  figures, 
necessitating  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  interfered 
with  the  flatness  of  the  design  ;  that  in  every  way  perfec- 
tion was  to  be  reached  through  simpUfication.  Accord- 
ingly he  reconsidered  even  the  character  of  his  subjects. 
The  allegory  must  be  rendered  in  a  manner  as  abstract 
as  possible,  so  that  the  mind  of  the  spectator  may  be  in 
no  wise  occupied  with  "  What  is  it  all  about? "  nor  drawn 
away  for  a  moment  from  the  first  and  final  thought  that 
this  is  a  decoration. 

The  conception  having  been  reduced  to  abstract  ex- 
pression, it  followed  that  the  method  of  painting,  also, 
must  be  as  unobtrusive  as  possible.  Therefore  Puvis 
reduced  the  amount  of  modeling  ;  relied  more  and  more 
upon  the  contour-lines  of  his  figures  and  their  position 
in  the  composition ;  distributed  them  in  successive 
planes,  sprinkled  over  the  landscape,  and  flattened  the 
bulk  and  distance  of  the  latter  into  a  simple  patterning 
of  colored  forms ;  reducing  also  the  strength  of  the 
color,  heightening  continually  the  key  of  it,  and  relying 
more  and  more  upon  subtle  rendering  of  values.  His 
progress  became  a  constant  search  for  what  was  essen- 
tial, and  a  leaving  out  of  everything  that  might  possibly 
distract  attention  from  the  whole  and  disturb  the  abso- 
lute simplicity  of  efl'ect  which  it  was  his  growing  purpose  • 
to  attain. 
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It  was  charged  against  him  that  this  increasing  ten- 
dency to  leave  out  rather  than  to  put  in  resulted  in  large 
barren  spaces  and  in  carelessness  of  drawing  ;  and  ttiat 
his  color,  becoming  paler  and  paler,  was  anemic.  No 
doubt  there  is  some  justification  for  the  criticism  ;  in- 
deed the  panels  at  Boston  show  instances  of  imperfect 
drawing.  But  there  never  was  a  prophet  yet  crying  in 
the  wilderness  that  did  not  fall  into  exaggerations;  it 
is  by  them  that  he  compels  a  hearing  ;  and  Puvis,  by  his 
attack  upon  the  kind  of  historic  fiction  that  was  being 
made  to  do  duty  as  decoration,  perhaps  had  need  to  run 
into  extremes.  As  to  his  color,  he  proved  himself  a 
modern  of  the  moderns.  Not  even  Manet  himself  could 
juxtapose  his  flat  tones  with  more  precise  discrimination 
of  their  relative  values.  Puvis's  skill  in  this  respect  is 
manifested  particularly  in  the  landscape  parts.  He  se- 
lects for  the  sky  a  tone  of  blue  that  has  more  light  in  it 
than  the  greens  of  the  earth,  and  varies  the  tones  of  the 
latter  by  almost  imperceptible  gradations  of  Ught  and 
less  light  tones.  In  this  management  of  values  and 
knowledge  of  forms  and  construction,  he  is  the  equal  of 
the  best  professional  landscape-painters;  and  the  result 
is  that,  while  his  landscapes  give  an  impression  of  space 
and  seem  filled  with  air  that  surrounds  the  figures,  they 
also  give  the  impression  of  being  flat  to  the  wall. 

The  truth  of  this  is  apparent,  I  think,  even  in  the  re- 
production of  Inter  Artes  et  Naturam,  though  we  miss 
the  effect  of  the  color.  -But  try  to  imagine  the  color  of 
the  grass  to  be  tender  green,  such  as  in  early  April,  sprin- 
■  kled  with  pale-yellow  flowers,  while  a  bxmch  of  purple 
iris  grows  beside  the  water-basin;  that  the  costumes  of  the 
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women  include  pale  rose  and  lilac  and  silvery  white; 
those  of  the  men,  gray  and  blue  ;  that  the  distant  land- 
scape is  veiled  in  luminous  bluish  haze,  and  the  whole 
scene  bathed  in  a  soft  glow.  In  this  landscape,  whose 
tranquillity  is  not  marred  by  a  single  flutter  of  disturb- 
ance,—an  abstract  expression  of  nature's  calm, — the 
figures  move  and  have  their  being,  abstracts  of  human- 
ity, suggesting  by  their  positions  and  gestures  the  ab- 
stract ideals  of  the  artist.  In  the  original  they  are  not 
as  prominent  as  in  the  black-and-white  reproduction,  the 
colors  tending  to  blend  them  with  the  landscape,  so  that 
the  spectator  is  less  inclined  to  examine  them  separately. 
They  dwell  apart  from  him,  creatures  of  his  own  hke- 
ness,  but  purged  of  materialism  ;  embodied  spirits,  in  a 
scene  that  is  of  the  earth,  but  not  earthly,  breathing  the 
spirit  of  nature  as  she  reveals  herself  in  moments  of 
exalted  calm  to  the  contemplation  of  the  painter  and  the 
poet. 

And  poet  by  instinct,  as  well  as  painter,  was  Puvis 
himself;  moreover,  a  vigorous,  red-blooded  man,  with 
healthy  enjoyment  in  the  good  things  of  life,  and  an  ad- 
miration of  what  is  strong  and  bounteous  in  human  and 
physical  nature.  Yet  in  his  art  the  instinct  of  the 
decorator,  as  we  have  seen,  led  him  to  avoid  these  qual- 
ities, as  being  too  assertive  for  the  province  of  mural 
decoration,  until  by  a  process  of  severely  logical  experi- 
ments he  was  able  to  depict  not  form,  but  its  essence  and 
abstract  suggestion.  The  result  is  that  his  decorations 
do  not  impress  upon  us  the  idea  of  paint ;  they  seem 
rather  to  have  g^rown  upon  the  wall  like  a  delicate  efflo- 
rescence. 
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In  the  ease  of  Gerome's  pictures,  however,  one  does 
not  lose  the  recollection  of  paint.  Throughout  it  is  the 
cleverness  of  drawing  and  skill  of  representation  that 
divide  our  attention  with  the  subject.  He  belonged  to 
the  family  of  the  classicists,  was  learned  in  composition 
and  drawing  as  they  are  taught  in  the  schools,  and  fond 
of  classical  and  drapery  subjects.  But  he  also  borrowed 
of  the  realists  and  gave  his  men  and  women  something  of 
individual  character;  he  borrowed  also  of  the  romantic 
and  anecdotic  painters,  so  that  his  pictures  tell  exciting 
stories;  moreover,  he  had  traveled  in  Egypt  and  brought 
back  a  certain  feeUng  for  glowing  light  and  color.  In 
consequence,  therefore,  of  his  touching  so  many  varie- 
ties of  popular  taste,  he  was  a  most  popular  painter 
and  received  every  honor  that  the  French  nation  be- 
stows upon  success.  But,  being  so  accomplished  in 
many  directions,  he  was  really  master  in  none,  and  the 
artistic  judgment  of  the  world  has  already  turned  its 
thumb  down  upon  his  excessive  reputation. 
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JAMES  ABBOTT  MCNEILL  WHISTLER    JOHN  SINQBB  SABOENT 
13S4-190S  1856- 

Amerkan  American 

THESE  pictures,  like  their  respective  authors, 
present  a  strange  contrast.  The  Sargent,  so 
brilliantly  assertive,  is  the  work  of  a  reticent 
personality;  while  the  Whistler,  so  tenderly  reticent,  is 
the  creation  of  an  artist  who  was  briUiant  and  assertive. 

There  is  an  antithesis  in  these  two  cases  between  the 
man  and  his  work  that  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
the  history  of  art.  Without  attempting  an  explanation 
of  this,  we  may  note,  as  helping  toward  it,  that  an  artist 
puts  into  his  work  what  there  is  of  best  and  strongest 
in  himself;  also  that  some  artists,  holding  their  art  very 
sacred,  erect  around  it  a  barricade,  and  adopt  a  personal 
manner  that,  as  it  were,  shall  throw  the  world  off  the 
scent;  somewhat  as  the  plover  wheels  around  in  the  air 
with  noisy  cry,  in  order  to  distract  attention  from  her 
nest,  which  is  tucked  away  remote  from  disturbance  in 
a  diflFerent  direction. 

The  work  of  both  these  men  has  an  original  force, 
that  has  influenced  countless  other  painters,  and  yet  its 
inspiration  was  borrowed.  Both  owe  much  to  the  lesson 
of  Velasquez;  Sargent  also  to  that  of  Franz  Hals  and 
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Raeburn,  while  Whistler  gleaned  from  Manet  and  the 
Japanese.  The  originality  of  each  consists  in  adapting 
what  he  has  derived  to  the  spirit  of  his  own  age  and  sur- 
roundings, and  in  giving  his  own  work  an  independent 
vitality,  that  has  beeome,  as  I  have  said,  an  example 
to  others. 

This  statement  may  serve  as  a  useful  definition  of 
originality.  The  latter  is  rarely,  if  ever,  doing  some- 
thing new,  but  giving  to  a  thing  that  has  been  done 
before  some  new  force  and  meaning.  Now  that  we  are 
reaching  the  end  of  our  survey  of  painting,  we  may 
look  back  and  see  that  the  progress  has  been  for  the 
most  part  a  series  of  renewals,  of  men  carrying  forward 
and  farther  what  they  had  received  from  others.  The 
most  notable  example  of  this  in  the  whole  story  is  that 
of  Raphael,  who  has  been  called  "  the  Prince  of  Plagiar- 
ists," and  yet  his  work  is  unique.  It  is  not  the  search 
after  or  discovery  of  new  ideas  that  makes  an  original 
man,  so  much  as  his  abUity  to  reclothe  the  old  with  some 
newness  of  appearance  or  meaning  out  of  his  own  stock 
of  individuality. 

When  Sargent  entered  the  school  of  Carolus-Duran 
he  was  much  above  the  average  of  pupils  in  attainment. 
He  had  been  bom  in  Florence,  in  1856,  the  son  of  cul- 
tivated parents;  his  father,  a  Massachusetts  gentleman, 
having  practised  medicine  in  Philadelphia  and  retired. 
The  home  life  was  penetrated  with  refinement,  and  out- 
side of  it  were  the  beautiful  influences  of  Florence,  com- 
bining the  charms  of  sky  and  hills  with  the  wonders  of 
art  in  the  galleries  and  the  opportunities  of  intellectual 
and  artistic  society.  Accordingly,  when  Sargent  ar- 
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rived  in  Paris,  he  was  not  only  a  skilful  draftsman  and 
painter,  the  result  of  his  study  of  the  Italian  masters, 
but  also,— which  has  had  perhaps  an  even  greater  influ- 
ence upon  his  career, — young  as  he  was,  he  already  had 
a  refined  and  cultivated  taste.  This  at  once  stood  him 
in  good  stead,  for  his  new  master,  though  a  very  skil- 
ful painter  and  excellent  teacher,  was  otherwise  a  man 
of  rather  showy  and  superficial  qualities.  He  too  had 
studied  in  Italy,  but  later  in  Spain,  and  it  was  chiefly 
upon  the  lessons  learned  from  Velasquez  that  he  had 
founded  his  own  brilliant  method.  This  method  Sar- 
gent, being  a  youth  of  remarkable  diligence  with  an 
unusual  faculty'  for  receiving  impressions,  soon  ab- 
sorbed. He  painted  a  portrait  of  his  master,  which 
proved  he  had  already  acquired  all  that  the  latter  could 
give  him.  Then  he  went  to  Madrid  and  saw  the  work 
of  Velasquez  with  his  own  eyes;  subsequently  visiting 
Holland,  where  he  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  por- 
traits by  Franz  Hals.  Let  us  see  how  these  various 
influences  are  reflected  in  his  work. 

In  the  accompanying  picture  we  may  trace  the  in- 
fluence of  Velasquez  in  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  lines, 
in  the  ample  dignity  of  the  masses,  in  the  single  im- 
pression which  the  whole  composition  makes  and  the 
quiet  sumptuousness  obtained  by  the  treatment  of  the 
black  and  white  costumes,  a  treatment  at  once  grand 
and  subtle.  Moreover,  the  whole  picture  has  the  high- 
bred feeling  and  stateliness  of  manner,  the  powerful  di- 
rectness and  at  the  same  time  self-restraint,  that  Sar- 
gent had  found  in  the  old  Italian  portraits.  Yet  the 
suggestion  of  the  picture  is  thoroughly  modem;  not 
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only  do  the  ladies  belong  to  to-day  and  vibrate  with  life, 
but  in  the  actual  technic  of  the  painting  there  is  vitality 
of  brushwork:  now  a  long  sweep  of  a  fuU  brush,  now 
a  spot  of  accent,  a  touch-and-go  method,  brilliantly 
suggestive,  terse,  quick,  vivacious,  and  to  the  point, 
qualities  that  are  best  summed  up  in  the  French  word 
esprit.  They  are  peculiarly  French;  and  in  his  posses- 
sion of  them  Sargent  shows  the  influence  of  his  train- 
ing and  life  in  Paris,  and  proves  himself  a  modem  of 
the  moderns. 

Yet  in  his  case  this  esprit  is  rarely  carried  to  excess ; 
and  when  it  may  seem  to  be,  as  in  some  of  his  portraits 
of  ladies,  one  may  guess  that  he  took  refuge  in  this 
pyrotechnic  display  of  brushwork  because  he  could  find 
nothing  else  in  the  picture  to  interest  him.  Usually,  he 
seems  to  have  received  an  almost  instantaneous  im- 
pression of  his  subject,  vivid  and  distinct,  to  the  setting 
down  of  which  are  directed  aU  his  subsequent  efforts; 
and  they  are  often  long  and  patiently  repeated.  It  is 
not  a  deep  impression;  as  a  rule,  takes  little  account 
of  the  inward  man  or  woman,  but  represents  with  amaz- 
ing reality  the  visible  exterior,  illumined  by  such  hints 
of  character  as. a  keen  observer  may  discover  in  man- 
ner or  speech  and  general  appearance.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  would  appear  that  he  had  been  unable  to  es- 
tablish a  sympathetic  accord  with  his  subject;'  and  these 
are  the  few  occasions  when  he  seems  mainly  preoccupied 
with  the  technic,  or  the  still  fewer  ones  ui  which  there 
are  evidences  of  tiredness  or  fumbling  in  the  brush- 
work. 

In  the  acquirement  of  the  latter  a  strong  influence  was 
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Franz  Hals.  From  him  Sargent  caught  the  skill  of 
modeling  the  faces  in  quiet,  even  light,  of  building  them 
up  by  placing  side  by  side  firm,  strong  patches  of  color, 
each  of  which  contains  the  exact  amount  of  Ught  the 
part  of  the  face  reflected,  and  of  giving  to  flat  masses 
of  color  the  suggestion  of  roundness  and  modeUng. 
While  French  esprit  is  noticeable  in  his  portraits  of 
ladies,  his  male  ones  recall  rather  the  manly  gusto  of 
the  old  Dutch  painter.  Moreover,  in  his  placing  of  the 
figures  in  the  composition,  and  in  the  pure,  luminous 
tones  of  his  flesh-tints,  he  often  reminds  one  of  the 
Scotch  artist,  Raebum. 

In  addition  to  portraits,  he  has  executed  some  mural 
decorations  for  the  Boston  Pubhc  Library,  the  theme 
of  which  is  the  Triumph  of  Be/i^'ora— illustrating  cer- 
tain stages  of  Jewish  and  Christian  history.  One  por- 
tion presents  in  an  intentionally  compUcated  compo- 
sition the  confusion  of  gods  and  goddesses  of  Egypt; 
another,  also  with  dehberate  intricacy  of  arrangement, 
the  persecution  of  the  Jews  under  Egyptian  and  As- 
syrian tyrants.  Then  in,  the  frieze  below  stand  the 
Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  those  of  Hope  and 
those  of  Lamentation;  large  and  simple  forms,  follow- 
ing one  another  in  beautiful,  simple  lines  of  rhythmic 
gravity.  Upon  the  wall  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room 
appears  a  symbolic  representation  of  the  Redemption 
of  Man,  treated  in  the  spirit  of  Byzantine  decoration, 
but  without  the  Byzantine  formahsm  and  unnatural- 
ness  in  the  representation  of  the  figures.  This  panel, 
the  latest  executed,  is  the  best,  being  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  grafting  the  skill  of  modem  painting  upon 
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the  old  stock  of  Byzantine  mural  decoration,  which 
still  remains,  by  reason  of  its  flatness  of  treatment,  its 
general  simplicity  of  design  and  occasional  elaboration 
of  parts,  the  most  distinctly  mural  form  of  color  decora- 
tion that  has  ever  been  applied  to  a  wall.  The 
Prophets  share  this  simplicity  of  design,  but  the  other 
two  panels,  partly  because  of  the  confusion  of  their  de- 
sign,— although  there  is  no  reason  why  a, pattern  should 
not  be  elaborate  and  intricate,— still  more  because  of  the 
immense  amount  of  literary  allusion  that  they  contain, 
and  without  a  knowledge  of  which  they  are  uninteUi- 
gible,  may  be  reckoned  the  least  successful.^ 

These  decorations  exhibit  a  very  beautiful  side  of 
Sargent's  mind  that  has  been  only  partially  developed ; 
a  deeper  insight  into  the  significance  of  the  subject  than 
his  portraits  suggest.  The  latter  are  distinguished 
rather  by  an  audacious  vivacity  of  method,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  things  which 
lie  upon,  or  only  a  little  below,  the  surface.  In  this  re- 
spect he  offers  a  great  contrast  to  .Whistler. 

If  you  turn  to  the  latter's  Portrait  of  the  Artist's 
Mother,  you  will  recognize  at  once  that  "audacious" 
and  "vivacity"  are  terms  that  cannot  be  apphed  to  it; 
also,  that  the  interest  it  arouses  is  a  much  deeper  one 
than  you  feel  in  Sargent's  picture.  For  Whistler,  not 
a  brilliant  brushman,  was  interested  most  in  what  could 
not  be  presented  to  actual  sight,  but  suggested  only. 
Here  it  is  the  tenderness  and  dignity  of  motherhood  and 
the  reverence  that  one  feels  for  it;  not  the  first  blossom- 
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ing  of  motiierhood,  as  in  Raphael's  Madonnas,  but  the 
ripened  form  of  it.  What  the  man  himself  is  conscious 
of  owing  to  it  and  feeling  for  it,  what  the  mother  her- 
self may  feel,  as  she  looks  back  with  traveling  gaze 
along  the  path  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  joy  and  pain, 
that  she  has  trodden.  This  miracle  of  Motherhood,  most 
holy  and  pure  and  lovely  of  all  the  many  ihiracles  of 
hfe,  continually  repeated  in  milHons  of  experiences, 
AVhistler  has  represented  once  for  all  in  such  a  way  that 
this  picture  will  remain  forever  a  type  of  it. 

By  what  means  did  he  produce  this  universal,  typal 
significance?  Ultimitely,  of  course,  by  the  way  in 
which  he  has  composed  and  painted  the  picture;  but, 
before  that,  through  the  attitude  of  mind  with  which 
he  approached  the  task.  If  we  succeed  in  understand- 
ing this  attitude,  we  shall  have  learned  a  clue  to  aU  this 
artist's  work. 

You  remember  that  Leonardo  cared  less  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  things  than  for  the  spirit  or  essential  mean- 
ing that  was  concealed  behind  the  veil  of  the  outward 
appearance.  He  was  in  this  respect  the  opposite  of 
Diirer,  just  as  Whistler  was  of  Sargent.  He  shmmed 
the  obvious,  however  brilliantly  portrayed.  Now  the 
least  obvious  of  the  arts  is  music.  Music  steals  into  the 
soul  of  a  man  and  fills  it  with  impressions;  itito  the  soul 
of  another  man  with  impressions,  varying  according  to 
his  experience  and  feeling;  and  so  on  into  the  souls 
of  countless  others,  with  always  varying  impressions. 
Moreover,  the  impression  received  by  each  individual 
is  not  a  definite  one,  or  limited  except  by  the  individual's 
capacity.  The  impression  grows  and  grows  until  it  loses 
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itself  in  a  distance  that  we  can  seek  toward  but  never 
reach ;  it  passes  into  the  universal. 

Why  has  not  painting  the  power  to  affect  us  so  in- 
definitely? Because  it  must  begin  by  representing  con- 
crete things:  figures  and  objects  that  we  can  see  and 
touch,  and  to  which  we  have  given  names.  Therefore 
much  of  oTir  attention  is  distracted  by  voluntarily  or  in- 
voluntarily identifying  these  things  which  have  names, 
so  that  the  general  impression,  the  essence  of  the  artist's 
conception,  of  which  these  names  are  unavoidable  acci- 
dents, is  clogged  and  circumscribed  by  them.  Accord- 
ingly, if  the  painter  desires,  as  Whistler  did,  to  raise  his 
own  art  toward  the  abstract  and  universal  appeal  of 
music,  it  must  be  by  diverting  attention  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  the  means  that  he  is  obliged  to  employ. 

At  one  period  of  his  career  Whistler  almost  com- 
pletely discarded  form  and  objects,  relying,  as  far  as 
possible,  entirely  upon  the  eifects  of  color  to  produce 
the  impression ;  calling  these  canvases,  in  which  different 
tones  of  one  or  more  colors  would  be  blended,  "noc- 
turnes," "symphonies,"  "harmonies":  terms  borrowed 
from  the  art  of  music,  the  abstract  significance  of  which 
he  was  striving  to  emulate.  The  public,  being  addicted  to 
names  and  to  being  interested  in  concrete  things,  asked, 
"What  are  they  all  about?"  and,  receiving  no  answer, 
scoffed. 

But  even  to  Whistler  these  canvases  were  only  in  the 
nature  of  experiments.  The  pictorial  artist  cannot  get 
away  from  the  concrete;  visible  and  tangible  objects 
must  engage  his  attention ;  he  must  found  upon  them  his 
abstract  appeal.  Let  us  see  how  Whistler  did  it,  inter- 
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rupting  for  a  moment  our  study  of  his  paintmgs  by  a 
glance  at  his  work  in  etching,  for  all  through  his  career 
he  was  etcher  as  well  as  painter.  Among  his  early  works 
with  the  needle  is  a  series  of  views  of  the  Thames:  the 
row  of  picturesque  old  houses  that  lined  the  water  at 
Chelsea,  where  he  lived  for  many  years,  the  wharves,  the 
shipping,  boat-houses,  and  bridges.  In  the  suggestion 
they  give  of  constructive  reality,  of  detail,  and  of  the 
actual  character  of  the  objects  represented,  they  are 
marvelous.  Not  even  a  man  exclusively  in  love  with 
the  appearances  of  things  could  render  them  more  con- 
vincingly. Then,  having  mastered  the  character  of 
form,  he  set  to  work  to  make  the  objects  in  his  etchings 
subordinate  to  the  general  impression  he  wished  to  con- 
vey; giving  more  and  more  attention  to  the  evanescent 
qualities  of  hght  and  atmosphere.  Having  learned  to 
put  in,  he  became  learned  in  leaving  out ;  and  in  his  later 
series  of  Venetian  etchings  confined  himself  to  a  few 
lines  contrasted  with  large  spaces  of  white  paper.  But 
the  lines  are  used  with  such  comprehension  and  discre- 
tion, that  they  are  sufficient  to  suggest  the  character  of 
the  objects,  while  the  chief  meaning  is  given  to  the 
empty  spaces.  These  cease  to  be  mere  paper;  they  con- 
vey the  impression  of  water  or  sky  under  the  diverse 
effects  of  atmosphere  and  luminousness,  and  by  their 
vague  suggestiveness  stimulate  the  imagination. 

Remembering  Whistler's  preference  for  suggestion 
rather  than  actual  statement,  one  can  understand  his 
fondness  for  etching,  since  the  latter  demands  an  effort 
of  imagination,  first  of  all  upon  the  artist's  part  to 
translate  the  various  hues  of  nature  into  black  and  white, 
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and  then  upon  the  spectator's  to  retranslate  these  into 
hues  of  nature.  And  while  tliis  is  so  in  the  case  of  color, 
it  is  much  more  so  when  it  comes  to  the  point  of  creating 
an  illusion  of  atmosphere  simply  by  means  of  a  few 
lines  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  And  a  correspondingly 
keener  imagination  is  demanded  of  the  spectator,  which 
may  be  a  reason  why  many  people  prefer  the  master's 
earliest  Thames  Series. 

In  the  Portrait  of  the  Artist's  Mother  black  and  white 
again  form  important  ingredients,  combined  with  the 
gray  of  the  wall  and  the  very  dark  green  of  the  curtain; 
the  grave  harmony  being  solely  relieved  by  the  soft 
warmth  of  the  face.  Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  this 
prevailing  gravity,  so  choicely  reserved,  and  this  accent 
of  tenderness,  contribute  very  largely  to  the  emotion 
aroused  in  our  imagination?  Reserve,  if  it  is  deliberate, 
is  a  quality  of  force  and  may  be  one  of  dignity.  That 
it  shall  be  so  here  is  assured  by  the  contrast  between 
the  upright  line  of  the  curtain  and  the  diagonal  curving 
line  of  the  lady's  figure,  and  by  the  quiet  assertion  of 
these  two  masses.  Observe  fiow  the  latter  are  painted 
so  that  they  shall  count  as  masses,  with  only  enough 
suggestion  of  modeling  to  make  us  feel  in  one  ease  the 
folds  of  the  curtain  and  in  the  other  the  figure  beneath 
the  dress.  The  severity  of  these  masses  is  assuaged  by 
the  two  gathering-points  of  intimate  expression,  the 
hands  and  the  head.  The  former  are  laid  one  above  the 
other  with  a  gesture  of  exquisite  composure,  their  color 
rendered  more  delicate  and  tender  by  being  shown 
against  the  white  handkerchief.'    The  gray  w^  behind 

1  Compare  how  Rubens  placed  the  dead  bod;  on  a  white  ctoth 

in  bin  DtKftlJrom  the  Croat.    See  page  1S3. 
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the  head  assists  in  creating  an  illusion  of 
enveloping  the  head  in  tenderness,  while 
cents  of  dainty  suggestiveness  that  appear 
cap  soften  the  immobility  of  the  face.  Ii 
centrated  the  calm  and  tender  dignity  to 
other  part  of  the  canvas  has  contributed. 
"  calm  and  tender  dignity,"  but  who  shall 
exact  words  the  quahties  of  mind  and  feel 
behind  that  searching  gaze?  That  face  sj 
and  every  mother's  son  with  different  appi 
in  a  imiversal  language,  that  each  can  un 
no  man  can  fully  comprehend.  Yet,  once 
note  that  the  expression  of  the  face  is  no 
incident,  but  the  center  and  climax  of  a  o 
expression  that  in  a  more  general  way 
whole  canvas;  the  result  of  the  exquisite  b. 
full  and  empty  spaces  and  of  the  tender  d 
color-scheme  of  black  and  gray. 

Whistler's  fondness  for  gray,  which  eve 
to  keep  his  studio  dimly  lighted,  just  as  the 
Israels  does,  may  be  traced  to  his  study  c 
as  also  his  subtle  use  of  black  and  white,  an 
ence  he  shows  for  sweeping  lines  and  am 
Diasses.  Often  in  the  apparently  haphaz 
ment  of  the  masses  and  spaces  there  is 
of  the  Japanese  influence,  as  well  as  in  the 
of  a  hint  of  something  outside  the  picture, 
ample,  the  apparently  accidental  spotting  < 
on  the  wall,  and  the  portion  of  another  fri 
in,  as  it  were,  from  outside.  From  both  V 
the  Japanese  he  learned  the  power  of  si 
subtlet}';  the  value  of  leaving  out  rather  thj 
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in;  the  charm  of  delicate  harmonies,  the  fascination  of 
surprise,  and  the  abiding  joy  of  suggestiveness.  They 
helped  him  to  give  expression  to  the  preference,  which 
he  shared  with  Leonardo,  for  the  elusive  rather  than  the 
obvious. 

Whistler  and  Sargent  belong  to  America,  but  are 
claimed  by  foreigners  as,  at  least,  citizens  of  the  world, 
cosmopohtans.  Sargent,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
months  at  distant  intervals,  has  spent  his  Ufe  abroad; 
Whistler,  since  about  his  twentieth  year,  was  a  resident 
of  Paris  and  Ijondon,  occasionally  visiting  Holland. 
The  artistic  influences  which  affected  both  were  those 
of  Europe.  Yet  their  Americanism  may  be  detected  in 
their  extraordinary  faciUty  of  absorbing  impressions,  in 
the  individuality  evolved  by  both,  and  in  the  subtlety  and 
reserve  of  their  methods,  quahties  that  are  characteristic 
of  the  best  American  art. 
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CLAVDE  MONET  HASHIMOTO  OAHO 

I84O-  }8S^ 

Impremionist  School  of  France  Modem  School  of  Japan 

^K"  "W"  TE  touched  upon  Oriental  art  at  the  very  be- 
%/\/     ginning  of  our  story.     Then   it  was  the 

T  T  Byzantine  offshoot  of  it  that  we  were  con- 
sidering, and  the  efforts  of  Giotto  to  Hberate  painting 
from  the  shackles  of  its  traditions.  Now,  however,  it  is 
the  art  of  Japan  that  claims  our  attention,  and  it  does  so 
because,  as  we  saw  in  the  previous  chapter,  it  has  been  a 
source  of  some  fresh  inspiration  to  Western  painting. 
The  latest  phase  of  the  latter  is  represented  in  Monet, 
while  Gaho  is  the  foremost  living  artist  in  Japan.  They 
are  both  landscape-painters. 

We  have  seen  that  Manet  was  the  founder  of  the  mod- 
ern impressionism,  yet  in  the  minds  of  the  public  Monet 
stands  forth  as  the  most  conspicuous  impressionist;  and, 
as  his  later  pictures  are  painted  not  in  masses  of  color 
but  with  an  infinity  of  little  dabs  of  paint,  the  pubUc  is 
apt  to  suppose  that  this  method  of  painting  is  what  is 
meant  by  impressionism.  Now  Monet,  like  Manet,  is  an 
impressionist,  in  that  what  he  strives  to  render  is  the  ef- 
fect vividly  produced  upon  the  eye  by  a  scene;  and, 
working  always  out  of  doors,  he  goes  further  than  this, 
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in  trying  to  represent  the  exact  effect  of  a  scene  at  a  cer- 
tain hour  of  the  day.  It  is  the  fleeting,  transitory  mood 
of  nature  that  he  represents.  For  this  reason  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  be  attracted  by  the  Japanese  paintings  and 
colored  prints  which  began  about  the  sixties  to  be 
brought  over  in  considerable  numbers  to  Paris.  For  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  Japanese  work  is,  that  it 
catches  the  fugitive  gestiure  or  movement  in  the  elastic- 
ity of  its  momentary  appearance. 

But  the  method  which  Monet  uses  to  render  his  ef- 
fects is  a  totally  different  matter  from  his  way  of  seeing 
nature,  and  of  itself  has  nothing  to  do  with  impression- 
ism. Nor  was  he  the  originator  of  the  method  of  paint- 
ing in  dots  or  dabs.  The  first  to  practise  it  was  a  French 
painter  but  little  known,  named  Seurat,  who  had  studied 
very  closely  the  experiments  in  light  and  color  made  by 
certain  scientists,  among  others  by  Professor  Rood  of 
Columbia  University,  and  then  apphed  the  theory  to  the 
practice  of  painting.  Seurat  was  followed  by  Pissarro, 
and  then  by  Monet,  and  later  by  many  others,  among 
them  our  own  American  painter,  Childe  Hassam.  But, 
since  Monet  stands  out  from  all  of  them  as  the  big  orig- 
inal man,  this  innovation  in  the  handling  of  pigments 
win  be  identified  with  him. 

Let  us  trace  the  train  of  causes  which  led  to  this  re- 
sult. Though  a  Parisian  by  birth,  Monet's  early  years 
were  spent  at  Havre,  where  Boudin,  the  painter  of  har- 
bors and  shipping,  frequently  resided.  It  Was  he  who, 
attracted  by  the  young  Monet's  taste  for  drawing,  ad- 
vised him  to  go  out  of  doors  and  study  nature.  The 
young  man  did  so,  but  was  interrupted  in  his  studies  by 
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being  drawn  as  a  conscript  and  drafted  to  Algeria. 
Here  he  came  under  the  spell  of  the  briUiant  Southern 
sunishine.  To  his  study  of  nature  was  added  a  special 
enthusiasm  for  the  effects  of  sunlight.  This  was  in- 
creased when  he  visited  England  during  the  disturbed 
period  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  experiments  in  the  painting  of  light 
that  had  been  made  by  Turner.  Thus,  a  second  time,  an 
English  influence  aiFected  the  course  of  French  paint- 
ing. Forty  years  earlier  the  appearance  at  the  Salon  of 
pictures  by  Constable  had  stimulated  "  the  men  of  1830  " 
to  go  out  to  Barbizon  and  study  nature;  and  now  Turner 
gave  the  stimulus  to  Monet  to  supplement  and  advance 
the  study  which  they  had  achieved.  The  rendering  of 
light  became  the  problem  of  his  artistic  endeavors.  Then 
it  was  that  on  his  return  to  France  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  Seurat  and  Pissarro,  and  found  in 
them  a  practical  means  of  fulfilling  what  was  to  be  his 
particular  rSle  in  art  as  the  leader  of  the  "  luminarists." 
His  aim  was  to  render  the  appearance  of  nature  as 
seen  in  out-of-door  light,— pletn  air,  as  the  French 
call  it,— and  especially  the  various  effects  of  sunlight. 
Aided  by  the  experiments  of  the  scientists  and  by  his 
own  keen  observation,  he  discovered  certain  facts  which 
had  escaped  the  notice  of  less  keen  eyes  imaided  by 
science;  for  example,  that  green,  seen  under  strong  sun- 
shine, is  not  green,  but  yellow;  that  the  shadows  cast  by 
sunlight  upon  snow  or  upon  brightly  Ughted  surfaces 
are  not  black,  but  blue;  and  that  a  white  dress,  seen  under 
the  shade  of  trees  on  a  bright  day,  has  violet  or  lilac  tones. 
Science  had  proved  that  these  are  facts,  and  the  keen, 
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cultivated  eye  of  the  artist  corroborated  them.  Here 
was  a  new  insight  into  realism. 

Thus  far,  however,  science  had  only  opened  up  a  new 
faculty  of  seeing;  could  it  also  suggest  a  method  of  re- 
producing in  paint  the  effects  thus  seen?  Professor 
Rood  had  made  experiments  by  covering  disks  with  va- 
rious colors,  and  then  revolving  them  and  noting  Hie 
color  produced  while  the  disk  was  in  motion.  This  sug- 
gested a  new  way  of  applying  the  pigments  to  the  can- 
vas. Instead  of  blending  them  upon  the  palette,  the  ar- 
tist placed  them  separately  side  by  side  upon  the  canvas, 
so  that  the  blending  might  be  done  by  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  standing  at  the  required  distance  from  the 
picture.  As  Pissarro  himself  said,  the  idea  was  "  to  sub- 
stitute the  optical  mingling  for  the  mingUng  of  pig- 
ments, the  decomposition  of  all  the  colors  into  their  con- 
stituent elements;  because  the  optical  mingling  excites 
much  more  intense  luminosity  than  the  mingling  of  pig- 
ments." 

If  you  stand  close  to  a  picture  by  Monet,  you  see  only 
a  confusion  of  dabs  of  different-colored  pigments  laid 
on  the  canvas  with  separate  strokes  of  the  brush-point,  in 
consequence  of  which  this  method  of  painting  has  been 
called  the  pointilUste  method.  But,  if  you  step  fur- 
ther back,  these  dabs  begin  to  mingle,  untU  they  no 
longer  appear  separate  but  merged  into  a  single  harmo- 
nious effect. 

Let  us  refer  to  the  illustration  of  the  Old  Church  at 

Vernon.     It  reproduces  pretty  well  the  effect  of  the 

separate  dabs — the  points,  or  stippling,  as  they  are  also 

called;  but,  unless  you  are  familiar  with  some  of  the 
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originals  of  Monet's  pictures,  it  will  hardly  suggest  to 
you  the  blending  of  these  dabs.  The  searching  eye  of 
the  camera  has  reduced  the  eiFect  of  distance  and  me- 
chanically registered  the  multiphcity  of  paint  spots,  so 
that  the  picture  looks  somewhat  as  it  would  if  we  were 
standing  where  we  ought  not  to  stand  to  view  it  prop- 
erly—namely, close  by.  Accordingly  we  receive  an  im- 
pression of  a  gritty,  confused  surface,  and  of  a  very  wab- 
bly, unsolid-looking  church,  rising  up  into  a  sky  that 
seems  veiled  in  crape.  For  here  again,  and  in  the  water 
of  the  foreground,  the  camera  has  played  us  false.  It 
did  so,  you  may  remember,  in  the  drab-gray  background 
of  Manet's  Girl  with  a  Parrot,  making  it  appear  too 
dark;  and  here  the  darkness  of  sky  and  water  is  even 
more  exaggerated,  since  in  the  original  they  are  a  very 
delicate  dove-gray. 

For  the  hour  represented  is  early  on  a  summer's  morn- 
ing, when  the  vapors  that  have  been  sleeping  over  mea- 
dows and  river  are  touched  by  the  "rosy-fingered  dawn" 
and,  palpitating  in  the  growing  warmth,  begin  to  float 
skyward  and  disperse.  All  the  air  is  a-tremble  with  silky 
opalescent  mist,  through  which  trees  and  buildings  glim- 
mer scarcely  more  substantial  than  their  reflections. 
You  can  now  appreciate  why  the  outlines  of  the  church 
are  rendered  so  uncertainly,  why  its  mass  presents  so 
little  of  the  solidity  of  architecture.  The  church,  like 
everything  else  in  the  scene,  appears  to  be  trembling  in 
the  soft,  quivering  atmosphere.  If  you  have  witnessed 
such  an  early  sunrise,  and  could  see  the  original  of  this 
picture,  you  would  not  need  my  word  to  recognize  the 
truth  with  which  the  phenomenon  is  represented. 
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We  may  discover  here  a  clue  to  the  kind  of  motive 
which  interested  Monet,  as  well  as  to  the  method  he 
adopted  to  realize  it.  It  was  not  the  chm-ch  as  a  specimen 
of  architecture  that  for  the  time  heing  interested  him, 
but  its  aspect  under  the  influence  of  a  certain  evanescent 
mood  of  nature.  With  the  same  end  in  view,  he  painted 
his  famous  series  of  the  West  Front  of  Rouen  Cathe- 
dral: imder  varying  light-effects  of  early  morning,  of 
full  sunlight,  of  fog,  of  the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  of  after- 
noon, and  so  on.  The  venerable  pile  is  represented  with 
sufficient  hint  of  shape  and  construction  to  make  us  re- 
alize its  presence,  yet  it  is  not  its  material  reality  that 
affects  us,  but  something  quite  as  real,  possibly  even 
more  so :  namely,  the  influence  upon  our  spirit  of  its  pres- 
ence when  bathed  in  the  tenderness,  or  glory,  or  mystery 
of  light.  The  pictures  will  not  give  you  the  actual  ap- 
pearance in  its  whole  or  detail  of  the  architecture  as  a 
photographic  print  would  do.  But  imagine  yourself 
dispensing  with  a  lens  and  wooden  box  and  a  sensitized 
plate  inside  it,  and  receiving  the  impression  of  the  lighted 
cathedral  through  your  eyes  on  to  the  sensitized  plate  of 
your  imagination,  and  so  securing  a  spiritual  impression, 
a  spirit  picture.  It  would  he  somewhat  like  what  Monet 
has  produced  in  these  cathedral  pictures,  and  in  a  host  of 
others,  including  the  one  we  are  studying. 

It  was  indeed  a  higher  kind  of  impressionism  that 
Monet  originated,  one  that  reveals  a  vivid  rendering,  not 
of  the  natural  and  the  concrete  facts,  but  of  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  spirit  when  they  are  wrapped  in  the  infi- 
nite diversities  of  that  impalpable,  immaterial,  universal 
medium  which  we  call  light,  when  the  concrete  loses 
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itself  in  the  abstract,  and  what  is  of  time  and  matter 
impinges  on  the  eternal  and  the  universal. 

This  is  the  secret  also  of  the  spiritual  impression  pro- 
duced by  Corot's  pictures  of  the  dawn  and  evening; 
everything  trembles  on  the  edge  of  those  gray  skies  of 
his  through  which  the  eye  travels  forward,  until  imagi- 
nation takes  its  place  and  the  spirit  dips  into  the  illimit- 
able. For  Corot  could  make  us  feel  that  the  bit  of  sky 
which  he  reveals  to  us  is  a  part  of  the  infinite  ocean  of 
light  But  Monet's  range  of  expression  is  much  wider 
than  Corot's ;  partly  because  his  sensitiveness  to  color  is 
keener  and  more  embracing,  partly  because  he  has  found 
a  new  way  of  rendering  the  color  impressions  by  means 
of  paint.  For  this  reason  he  has  gone  farther  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  light  than  Rembrandt,  Velasquez,  or 
Turner.  He  does  not  have  to  stimulate  the  appearance 
of  hght  by  surrounding  it  with  shadows  as  Rembrandt 
did;  nor  is  he  bound  to  the  tangible,  visible  objects  of  his 
subject,  as  was  Velasquez,  in  representing  their  values  or 
the  amount  of  light  which  each  contained;  nor,  again, 
tempted  to  escape  from  the  tangible  appearances,  as 
Turner  grew  to  be.  The  secret  of  his  freer,  fuller  power 
is  that  he  uses  a  method  of  painting  which,  while  it  is 
clumsy  and  gross  compared  with  the  tenuous  medium  of 
light  that  he  is  representing,  yet  enables  him  to  suggest  a 
higher  key  of  light  and  more  nearly  to  suggest  the  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  light,  namely,  its  vibrative  quality. 

For  let  us  remember  that  light  is  a  form  of  energy  that 

travels  in  waves  through  space,  until  it  reaches  us,  when 

it  floods  the  sky  and  pours  over  all  the  earth,  swimming 

through  transparent  objects,  turned  from  its  direction, 
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as  it  is  refracted  in  its  course  through  objects  of  varying 
transparency,  tossed  in  a  shimmer  of  luminous  reflec- 
tions from  the  surfaces  of  opaque  objects;  an  energy 
that  streams,  or  throbs,  and  darts  in  and  out,  pulsating 
continually  with  vibrations. 

It  is  an  approximation  toward  this  suggestio|i  of 
movement  that  the  poinUlUste  method  of  painting  per- 
mits. When  we  try  to  read  from  a  book  whose  print  is 
too  small  for  our  eyesi^t,  the  little  dots  of  black  are  apt 
to  irritate  our  brain,  until  the  whole  page  presents  an 
unsteady,  quavering  blur,  very  painfully  fatiguing  be- 
cause it  oppresses  us  with  a  sense  of  feebleness.  But 
suppose  that,  instead  of  dots  of  black,  we  are  looking  at 
dabs  of  color,  which,  when  they  blend,  suggest  a  mass  of 
foliage  quivering  with  light;  then  the  sensation  is  pleas- 
ant. Instead  of  the  eye  being  distressed  by  the  sense  of 
feebleness,  it  has  been  gladdened  by  a  surprise  of  new 
perception;  and  as  our  eye  has  had  a  share  in  creating  the 
surprise,  our  imagination  receives  so  much  the  pleasanter 
stimulation.  We  are  not  gazing  helplessly  at  a  blur,  but 
likely  to  enjoy  a  sensation  of  vibrating  color;  color,  that 
is  to  say,  with  all  the  stir  of  light  about  it. 
.  The  artist  in  another  way  also  has  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  see  more  sensitively.  For  example,  to  our  unaided 
sight  a  stretch  of  sea  may  appear  to  have  a  prevailing  hue 
of  blue,  or,  more  definitely,  perhaps,  a  greenish  blue. 
Monet,  on  the  other  hand,  with  an  eye  that  is  by  nature 
keener  and  trained  to  an  exquisite  sensitiveness,  sees  the 
blue  and  paints  in  blue  dabs,  notes  the  greenish  blue  and 
adds  dabs  of  green.  But  he  sees  much  more;  the  pres- 
ence of  yellow  it  may  be,  or  white  in  the  strong  sunshine, 
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and  of  pink  and  rose  and  violet.  All  these  constituent 
colors  he  places  side  by  side  in  minute  patches,  and  imme- 
diately the  latter  begin  to  act  and  react  on  one  another, 
as  a  number  of  bright  people  will  do  upon  one  another, 
when  assembled  together  in  a  room.  I  will  mention  only 
one  recognized  fact:  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  being  re- 
garded as  the  primary  colors,  and  the  combinations  of 
any  two  of  these— namely,  red  +  yellow  =  orange,  yel- 
low +  blue  =  green,  blue  +  red  =  purple— being  re- 
garded as  secondary  colors,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  juxtaposition  of  any  secondary  with  the  remainder 
primary  will  heighten  the  brilliancy  of  each.  Thus, 
orange  and  blue  are  mutually  enforcing;  so  green  and 
red,  and  yellow  and  purple.  While  this  law  applies 
everywhere  in  painting,  it  applies  with  more  subtlety  and 
vivacity  when  the  color  spaces,  instead  of  being  big,  are 
split  up  into  an  infinite  number  of  tiny  fragments ;  for 
the  result  may  be  likened  to  an  intricate  web,  scintillating 
with  numberless  dewdrops.  And  there  is  yet  another 
source  of  vivacity  in  this  method  of  painting;  namely, 
that  the  light  is  not  reflected  in  broad  masses  from  the 
canvas,  but  from  each  one  of  these  separate  patches 
dart  reflections,  which  melt  and  mingle  like  the  play  of 
light  upon  minute  threads  of  gossamer. 

In  this  way  Monet  and  his  followers  have  based  tiieir 
method  of  painting  upon  the  facts  discovered  by  scien- 
tists in  their  study  of  light,  and  have  thus  made  great 
advances  in  the  rendering  of  light  by  means  of  pigments. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  latter  are  poor 
substitutes  for  the  colored  light  which  they  try  to  repro- 
duce. White  paint,  for  example,  which  represents  the 
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lightest  or  highest  note  of  color  in  pigments,  is  infinitely 
inferior  in  Imninosity  to  white  light.  So,  while  it  is  often 
said  that  these  artists  have  raised  the  key  of  color,  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  they  have  raised  the  key 
of  the  shadows.  By  substituting  for  black  and  brown 
or  red  shadows  delicate  blue  and  violet  ones,  they  have 
increa^d  the  general  appearance  of  lightness,  and  by  the 
increased  vivacity  and  subtlety  due  to  the  pointUUste 
method  of  laying  on  the  paint,  have  more  nearly  ap- 
proximated to  the  effect  produced  upon  the  eye  by  the 
vibrations  and  the  brilliancy  of  sunhght. 

In  this  necessarily  brief  account  of  Monet's  work  I  can 
add  only  one  more  particular— that  it  is  absolutely  ob- 
jective. Corot  was  a- poet  at  heart,  seeking  through  na- 
ture to  express  his  own  subjectivity— himself ;  and  this 
is  the  attitude  of  the  majority  of  landscape-painters. 
Monet,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  eye,  analyzing  what  it  sees; 
the  brain  behind  it  is  filled  with  passion,  but  with  a  pas- 
sion aroused  and  satisfied  entirely  from  without.  The 
result  is  that,  while  most  painters  interpret  through  na- 
ture a  mood  of  their  own,  Monet  interprets  those  of 
nature  purely;  and  through  the  frame  of  his  picture  we 
gaze,  as  through  an  open  window,  at  nature  herself 
appealing  to  us,  if  we  have  eyes  to  see,  directly. 

Yet  many  people  are  honestly  unable  to  admire  his 
pictures.  The  eyes  of  some  are  physically  incapable  of 
blending  into  one  the  separate  patches.  Others,  again, 
by  their  temperament  have  so  marked  a  preference  for 
the  solidity  and  facts  of  nature,  that  this  spiritualized 
suggestion  of  it  troubles  them.  I  think  one  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated if  one  can  appreciate  both  the  tremendous 
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by  lava  floods  or  landslides  ;  lakes  appear  or  disappear. 
Even  the  matchless  shape  of  Fuji,  that  snowy  miracle 
which  has  been  the  inspiration  of  artists  for  centuries,  is 
said  to  have  been  slightly  changed  since  my  advent  to  the 
country ;  and  not  a  few  other  mountains  have  in  the 
same  short  time  taken  totally  new  forms.  Only  the  gen- 
eral lines  of  the  land,  the  general  aspects  of  its  nature, 
the  general  character  of  the  seasons,  remain  fixed.  Even 
the  very  beauty  of  the  landscape  is  largely  illusion,— a 
beauty  of  shifting  colors  and  moving  mists."  This  was 
written  in  1895,  after  the  author  had  been  living  in 
Japan  for  about  ten  years. 

This  impermanent  matter  is  the  temporary  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Universal  Spirit,  which  alone  is  eternal.  In 
every  form  of  nature,  great  or  small,  resides  for  the 
time  being  an  atom  of  the  Universal  Spirit.  It  is  this 
atom  of  spirit  that  is  the  life  of  the  form  in  which  it  re- 
sides, determining  its  character.  The  Japanese  speak 
of  this  inward  spirit  as  "  kokoro." 

The  highest  aim  in  art,  says  Hashimoto  Gaho,  is  to 
express  this  kokoro.  A  picture  that  gives  merely  the 
temporary  appearance  of  the  objects  of  nature  is  not 
a  work  of  art;  it  becomes  such  only  if  it  manifests  an 
expression  of  the  "  kokoro,"  or,  in  his  own  word,  if  it 
manifests  "kokoromochi."  At  first  sight  this  might 
seem  like  Corot's  expression  of  the  spirit  of  dawn  and 
evening  ;  but  Corot  put  into  his  pictures  what  was  in 
himself,  whereas  with  Gaho  the  "  kokoro "  is  entirely 
outside  himself,  residing  in  the  object  before  him,  ac- 
tually there,  whether  Gaho  himself  were  asleep  or  awake, 
alive  or  dead,  having  nothing  to  do  with  himself.  Rous- 
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jlIki.  -«iu>  lias  ittieD  desoSied  as  rsihr  ui  "  t^T.^'  *l'^ 
iitt-  uUkt  ^itnid.  -«nc-  raoEnAer  tinl  liv  «iU  lv7^(v^  «l!>n 
btihfFed  liwi  Aat  «»6  m  sforit  in  Ac  waawfaJk.  ti>f 
HKnmtKzDfc.  iiie  Iwcfi:  bol  in  &ar  art  tlvr  wfi^y^ 
atxdoi  it  in  JhwiMM  iittpc  as  -njiofhii.  luuadiv.  ivrvoii^ 
drrvdfL  Tlofi  am.  faowmer.  is  tbr  neiy  oj^tftsatr  ta\  thAt 
vf  Hit  Japwoefie  artist,  'mho  stsWes  to  j!«4  ««-ay  ait  tut 
as  pus^4e  from  tfae  aotadcxits  at  impenuaumt  ftWifUs 
In  Ids  attenopt  to  do  so  be  simplifies.  ^!VD<;mliw«k  m^ 
coDToitiooaiiiies. 

So  do  West<Tn  artists,  but  not  few  tbe  sante  |Hwr|w«Ai^ 
or  to  iht  saxDC  extenL  Thev  want  to  reprvsrAtt  Xht 
fauman  fonn  or  tlie  landscape  as  its  material  fcumi  n^iU)>i' 
appears  to  tiie  eyes ;  but,  not  being  able  to  iutitatv  evvry 
hair  on  tbe  bead  or  ever>'  leaf  and  blade  of  grass,  thcv 
are  forced  to  give  a  general  appearance  of  liair.  «f  ftv- 
liage,  or  of  grass,— thej'  simplify  and  generaliae.  Tbrti 
tfaey  make  marks  oa  tbe  canvas  whidi  are  nut  like  It-AXfiti 
but  whida  we  have  all  agreed  to  accept  as  stiggrstiim 
tbe  appearance  of  leaves;  in  fact,  tliey  conveiitiunaliMr: 
but,  obser\'e,  mostly  with  the  intention  of  forcing  upiUi 
us  the  material  fact  of  these  things  being  leaves.  Soinr 
of  our  artists,  however,  say  :  "We  <lo  nut  care  aliout 
representing  leaves,  but  only  the  impression  |mMhice»l  (tn 
our  minds  by  them";  and  these  men  wlxtni  we  cull  iiH- 
pressionists,  because  of  their  going  farther  ill  generali- 
zation and  conventionalizing,  approach  nearer  to  Jiip- 
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anese  art,  by  the  example  of  which,  we  must  remember, 
however,  they  have  been  largely  inspired. 

Now  the  Japanese  artist,  taught  by  his  religion  to 
value  spirit  more  than  matter,  portrays  material  form 
only  because  he  is  obliged  to  make  a  material  habitation 
for  its  "  kokoro  ";  but  he  does  not  dwell  on  form.  On 
the  contrary,  he  tries  to  draw  your  attention  away  from 
the  fact  of  his  subject  being  a  woman  or  a  tree  ;  he 
eliminates  as  far  as  possible  the  aggressiveness  of  form, 
and  accordingly  simplifies,  conventionalizes,  and  gen- 
eralizes more  than  the  Western  artists  do. 

In  the  first  place,  he  does  not  use  oil  paints,  by  means 
of  which  his  Western  brother  gives  solidity  and  elabora- 
tion to  his  objects.  The  Japanese  artist  paints  with 
water-colors  upon  silk  or  paper,  using  thin  transparent 
washes  of  color,  manipulating  his  brush  with  a  delicacy 
and  decision  that  are  superior  to  anything  in  Western 
painting.  With  one  stroke  of  his  brush,  moving  freely 
from  the  shoulder, — for  he  kneels  on  the  floor  and  works 
above  his  silk  or  paper,— he  can  render,  for  example, 
a  branch  of  a  plum-tree,  using  the  flat  side  and  bearing 
more  heavily  on  one  end  so  as  to  render  the  shadow  at 
the  same  time  as  the  hght  part,  and  twisting  the  brush 
on  to  its  edge  to  indicate  knots  or  joints  or  such  like. 
This  in  itself  represents  a  wonderful  skill  in  generaliz- 
ing and  simplification.  It  has  led  also  to  a  wonderful 
skill  and  expressiveness  in  the  use  of  line. 

This  is  the  second  point  to  be  noted:  Gaho  himself 
says  that  Japanese  painting  is  founded  upon  line,  that 
by  varieties  of  modulation  of  its  breadth  and  of  dark 
and  light  the  line  itself  may  be  made  to  manifest  "  ko- 
koromochi." 
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Hiirdly,  the  colors  are  laid  on  flat ;  forming  a  pattern 
of  very  subtle  harmony. 

Fourthly,  the  composition  is  not  based  on  set  forms 
of  balanced  arrangement,  but  is  distinguished  rather  by 
irregularity,  by  its  unexpectedness  and  surprises.  Nor 
is  it  designed  to  hold  our  attrition  entirely  within  the 
frame.  Often  the  spray  of  a  flower,  or  a  branch,  be- 
lon^ng  to  some  plant  or  tree  that  we  cannot  see,  peeps 
into  the  picture,  as  if  to  remind  us  that  there  are  other 
things  beyond  this  tiny  view,  and  that  the  latter  is  only 
an  atom  of  the  universe.  We  have  noted,  in  the  pre- 
vious chapter.  Whistler's  borrowing  of  this  device  in  the 
Portrait  of  the  Artisfx  Mother. 

Fifthly,  conventionalization  is  carried  to  a  point 
where  to  Western  eyes  it  seems  strange.  For  example, 
we  may  look  through  a  number  of  prints  by  different 
artists,' and  the  women's  mouths  will  all  be  represoited 
by  a  similar  arrangement  of  lines,  which  to  us  does  not 
cofivey  the  idea  of  a  natural  mouth.  To  the  Japanese, 
however,  it  does ;  and  they  would  retort  that  many  of 
our  conventions  in  painting  seem  to  them  equally  unin- 
telligible and  unreasonable.  For,  remember,  that  con- 
ventions are  a  sort  of  shorthand  appeal  to  menury  and 
experience  ;  wherefore,  since  there  is  so  much  in  the 
Japanese  memory  and  experience  that  must  remain  un- 
known to  us,  we  can  never  fully  appreciate  the  conven- 
tions of  their  painting. 

Every  one  of  these  characteristics  of  Japanese  art 
that  I  have  emmaerated  has  influenced  modern  West- 
em  art.  Space  will  not  permit  me  to  particularize,  but 
if  you  will  bear  them  in  mind  when  you  examine  pic- 
tures by  Degas  and  Whistler,  the  latter's  Venetian  etch- 
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ings  especially  and  the  work  of  many  American  and  for- 
eign illustrators,  you  will  be  able  to  discover  the  traces 
of  the  influence  unmistakably. 

There  is  one  other  point  among  so  many  that  might 
be  alluded  to.  A  Buddhist  text  declares  that  he  alone 
i»  wise  who  can  see  things  without  their  individuality. 
And  it  is  this  Buddhist  way  of  seeing,  as  Lafcadio 
Heam  says,  which  makes  the  greatness  of  true  Jap- 
anese art.  One  might  explain  this  by  saying  that  the 
Japanese  artist  discards  the  accident  of  individuality  in 
favor  of  the  type,  but  it  is  even  more  than  this— that  in 
the  Partieidar  he  tries  to  express  a  portion  of  the  Uni- 
versal, regarding  even  his  composition,  for  example, 
not  as  a  complete  finite  arrangement  but  as  a  fragment 
of  what  he  imagines  as  a  universal  geometry. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  Hashimoto  Gaho's  Sunrise  on 
the  Horai.  The  Horaizan  is  the  Japanese  Earthly 
Paradise  ;  the  dream-place  of  peaceful  and  exalted  con- 
templation. Graho,  contrary  to  custom,  has  represented 
it  upon  the  mountain-tops  and  pictured  it  in  the  purest 
hour  of  all,  in  the  freshness  of  early  sunrise.  The  sun 
itself  is  veiled  in  the  vapor  that  rises  up  from  the  steep 
valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  the  rice-fields,  whither 
the  laborers  are  already  wending  for  their  day's  toil. 
Down  there  are  the  lives  of  men,  their  joys  and  sorrows, 
the  multiple  units  of  the  human  hive.  All  below  is 
clouded  in  uncertain  mists,  but  up  here  it  is  clear  and 
serene;  the  foreground,  a  miniature  panorama  of  moun- 
tain scenery,  with  pines,  the  symbol  of  eternity,  and 
pagoda  pleasure-houses  of  the  soul ;  further  back,  a 
cone-like  peak  of  spiritual  desire  uid  mountain  ram- 
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parts,  barring  the  approach  as  yet  to  the  ultimate  Be- 
yond. 

Study,  first,  the  linear  arrangement:  the  broken  level 
lines  of  the  foreground,  the  soaring  lines  of  the  peak, 
the  hnes  as  of  longing  piled  upon  longing  of  the  moun- 
tain mass,  and  then  that  diagonal  line  that  fades  into  in- 
visibility. Then  from  its  gradual  lifting  up  into  height, 
and  from  its  flight  into  the  immensity  of  distance,  the 
imagination  settles  back  to  the  assured  certainty  of  the 
foreground  and  the  intimacy  of  the  pine-trees,  those 
familar  objects  of  the  Japanese  landscape. 

Study,  secondly,  the  exquisite  gradations  of  tone,  and 
the  way  the  darks  and  lights  are  distributed  in  the  com- 
position, the  occasional  accents  of  dark,  and  the  value 
of  the  empty  spaces.  There  is  perhaps  nothing  in 
painting  which  may  give  so  pure  and  rarefied  a  joy  as 
the  way  in  which  the  Japanese  artists  give  you  the  effect 
of  definition  melting  into  indefiniteness,  and  this  picture 
of  Gaho's  is  a  fine  example  of  the  eflfect.  It  states  just 
enough  to  render  the  imagination  active,  and  then  leaves 
it  to  its  own  wandering. 

It  is  this  suggestiveness  to  the  imagination,  moreover 
the  decorative  beauty  and  expressiveness  of  the  lines  and 
masses  of  the  composition,  and  the  choiceness  and  origi- 
nality of  the  color-harmonies,  rich  or  delicate,  as  the  case 
may  be,  but  always  subtle,  that  are  among  the  conspicu- 
ous charms  of  Japanese  painting.  These  may  be  en- 
joyed, even  when  the  subject  refers  to  experiences  that 
we  do  not  share  or  is  represented  by  means  of  conven- 
tions unfamiliar  to  us.  In  the  accompanying  example 
these  limitations  are  scarcely  to  be  felt. 
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Japanese  painliiig  has  already  tau^t  our  Western 
artists  a  good  deal ;  it  has  a  f urUier  lesson  for  all  of  us, 
if  only  in  the  matter  of  simplification.  How  little 
there  is  in  this  picture,  and  yet  how  choice  and  meaning- 
ful the  details  that  are  introduced!  The  same  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  Japanese  htnne  life.  The  home  is 
simple,  adorned  by  a  few  choice  treasures,  stored  in  the 
little  closet  or  tokonama,  and  taken  out  for  the  otxai- 
sional  enjoyment  of  the  family  or  to  greet  the  visit  of  a 
guest.  The  life,  too,  is  outwardly  simple.  Thou^ 
Japan  has  adopted  Western  notions,  and  undertaken 
the  rdle  of  a  first-class  nation,  with  all  the  intricades  of 
trade  relations,  the  appearance  of  the  dties  and  of  the 
outward  life  of  the  people  is  almost  as  simple  as  ever. 
In  fact,  there  has  never  been  a  nation,  at  any  rate  since 
the  great  days  of  Athens,  whose  art  so  closely  reflected 
its  outward  Ufe  and  the  soul  which  it  embodies. 
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CONCLUDING  NOTE 

We  have  crane  to  the  end  of  the  study  that  we  set  out  to 
make.  Step  by  step,  we  have  marked  the  evolution  of 
modem  pamtnng,  from  Ihe  Byzantine  traditions  whidi 
prevailed  before  Cimabue  down  to  the  latest  possibilitiefl 
jntroduoed  by  the  pointiUiite  method  of  Monet. 

We  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  majority  of  the 
greatest  artists  ;  of  those  who,  being  themselves  men  of 
originality,  exercised  a  wide  influence  on  others.  In 
studying  their  points  of  view,  and  thur  methods  of  ren- 
dering what  they  saw  in  the  way  they  felt  it,  we  have 
gained  a  goieral  inagfat  into  pictorial  methods  and 
motives,  that  will  oiable  us  to  appreciate  the  infinite 
varieties  of  the  same  as  they  appear  in  othar  artists. 

Turn  by  turn,  we  have  visited  different  countries,  ac- 
cording as  the  art  of  panting  flourished  in  them  simul- 
taneously, or  as  it  declined  in  one  and  reappeared  with 
vigor  in  another.  And,  doing  so,  we  have  found  that  the 
manifestations  of  art  have  varied  in  response  to  the  racial 
and  temporary  conditions  of  eadi  country;  and,  while 
we  have  not  attempted  to  explain  genius  as  the  result  of 
these,  we  have  examined  how  they  influenced  it. 

We  have  seen  how  one  impulse  of  movement  followed 
another  ;  all  of  than  involving  truth,  but  none  monop- 
olizing the  whole  truth  ;  in  fact,  that  the  manifestations 
and  possibilities  of  painting  are  wide  and  various  «s 
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human  nature.  From  this  study,  also,  we  should  have 
discovered  that  the  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  pic- 
tures is  not  only  the  satisfaction  of  our  own  predilec- 
tions, of  what  most  appeals  to  ourselves  individually,  but 
the  interest  to  be  gained  from  studying  pictures  as  the 
record  of  the  feeling  and  experience  of  other  minds. 

We  have  gained  a  fairly  comprehensive  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  whole  field  of  painting ;  sufficient,  if  our 
study  must  stop  here,  to  enable  us  to  recognize  the  land- 
marks of  the  subject ;  but  offering,  if  we  are  able  to 
step  down  and  pursue  the  study  in  detail,  a  convenient 
groundwork  for  investigation. 

It  is  not  by  the  much,  unavoidably  omitted,  that  I 
beg  the  usefulness  of  this  book  may  be  judged,  but  by 
the  value  of  what  is  included. 

Obiekta  Point, 

Mamaiokeck,  N.  Y. 
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(Boston,  1903).  Isham,  Samuel:  History  of  American  Paint- 
ing. (In  press.)  Mason:  Life  and  Works  of  Gilbert  Stuart. 
Tuekerman :  Book  of  the  Artists. 
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AbMract :  opposed  to  Coiurtle  (g.E.);  viewed  apart  from  concrete  form ;  e.g.,IAeabtlmcl 

beaulg/o/n  line,  where  the  line  not  odI;  eervea  to  Inclose  a  farm  bnt  has  an  Indepen- 
dent beauty  of  Ite  own  |6A>.  60  alao,  abatrael  beauty  ofeotor,  where  color  le  inde- 
pflndentlr  a  etmrce  of  eslhetio  enjoyment,  apart  from  the  object  to  which  It  may 
iMJonK'  So,  also,  mune  it  the  moit  abttmr.t  of  the  aiit,  beoause  It  ta  entirely  with- 
drawn from  the  oonoret«  and  appeals  dlreoUy  to  the  eathetto  sense,  and  thenoe  to 
the  Ima^ation  (lGl,m).    For  further  remark  on  abstract,  see  Concrtlt, 

Academic :  having  the  quolltlee  that  charactetizs  the  oCBolal  atandHrda  of  eioellenoe 
maintained  by  the  Academy  of  Fainting  and  Bculpture.  founded  In  France  by  Louis 
XIT.  These  have  varied  from  time  to  time  In  details,  but  are  based  upon  a  prefer^ 
ence  for  form  ever  color;  and  npon  an  Idealization  of  form,  In  Imitation  of  the 
parity  of  anUgue  senlpture.  Henoe  Uie  synonym  Clastic  Pertectlou  ot  line  and 
form  Is  aimed  at  In  preference  to  Indlvldnallty  and  character. 

Action :  the  gesture  or  attitude  of  a  flgnre,  expressive  ot  obaraoter  or  sentlmeDt.  Bee 
Expmaion,  Motanent. 

JBithetlc.    Bee£ifAcHc. 

Analyils:  oppDsadto  SynlAegit  {q.T.Y,  the  process  ot  diatlngulshlng  between  and  study- 
ing separalelj  the  Ingredients  of  an  olfjeot.  Thus  ihe  analysis  of  an  elm  Involves 
an  examination  of  its  stem,  the  spread  of  Its  branohes,  the  way  In  whlohtbe  smaller 
ore  attaobed  to  the  larger  and  tbe  latter  to  the  stem,  the  obaracl«r  of  the  foliage 
both  In  maaaes  and  In  Individual  leaves,  the  effect  upon  the  color  and  form  of  the 
foliage  nnderthe  action  olannllghtorof  wind,  and  so  on.  Host  of  the  great  artiste 
have  trained  themselves  at  Urst  by  severe  analyels,  after  which  they  render  tbelr 
subject  by  means  of  aynthesle.  Having  learned  to  pnt  In,  tbey  become  learned  in 
leaving  out. 

Archltsctonlc :  literally,  of  or  pertelnlng  tc  oonatraotioa  g  bavlng  tbe  qualltiee  of  form 
and  struotuie  deliberately  built  up  to  produce  a  desired  eBbot  upon  the  Imagina- 
tion: e.g.,  tht  archittctonia  o/podrp— tliBtis  to  say,  tbe  form  and  sttnotnre  of  ver- 
slQcatlon.  The  arcMUctonict  of  a  picture,  ia  allusion  to  tbe  formal  arrangement  of 
ite  lines  and  masses.  Its  fvU  and  empty  tpaces  (q.e.) ;  more  partionlarly  of  a  oom- 
poslUon  planned  to  occnpy  and  conform  to  a  given  space  In  connection  with  arobl- 
teotaio— a  mural  palnHne  (g-s.). 

Arrangement :  a  principle  of  composition  whereby  tbe  artist,  having  seleoted  ttom  a 
variety  ot  details  the  ones  best  adapted  to  his  conception  of  tbe  subject,  airaiigeB 
them,  with  deliberate  Intent,  to  produce  a  certain  Impreeslon  on  tbe  spectater  (99 
et  seq.).    See  SeletHon. 

Art :  by  Ite  derivation  from  a  Greek  word, "  te  fit."  means  primarily  the  HtUng  ot  tonn 
U  an  Idea. 

Art  foi  ait'i  lake  :  a  oatcbword  adopted  in  tbe  last  quarter  of  the  nlneteentb  century 
by  tbe  followers  of  Manet,  who  asserted  that  tbe  first  requisite  of  a  painter  was  to 
be  able  to  paint.  They  began  by  eaylne  tbat  the  subject  of  a  picture  was  of  little 
importance,  tbe  main  thing  for  the  artist  behig  an  opportunlQ'  of  artistic  expres- 
sion: and,  In  thelrdlsgustof  the,  so-called,  atory-teltlng picture,  In  which  oon^dera- 
taonsot  painting  as  painting  are  aacriHced  to  mere  attraotlveoess  of  sutject,  ended 
by  asserting  that  snljeot  was  of  no  Importance  at  all.  Now  tbat  the  dust  ot  argu- 
ment is  settled,  It  has  established  the  truth  that,  as  Protesaor  John  C.  Van  Dyke 
says,  "  tbe  art  of  a  picture  is  not  In  the  subject  bnt  In  the  manner  of  preeentlag  It." 

Articulation:  theart  of  Joining  together;  for  example,  of  correctly  Joining  th    ' 
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or  &  bae  to  ttt>  tninfe.  Uip  Iowvhi 
aaa  tUe  latUr  «i  tlu'  Htoiii :  Vk-  i 
■tht  Immmi  bad;.  Bntli  ttai-  anii 
■nt  fiK  teatn  of  exjiTHialim. 
muililaic.  The  wmld.  nut  (iT  aimn.  wid  liiilnnrH.  tc  HIINl  wlfh  Btt.lnnTr  m-  taw  inn. 
mtpad  witfa  llfdit.  It  •uimuiiOr  mnrj-  nlitimv  iiSMiiliti:  tuuh  -ihntr  ntutt*  mu)  niIat. 
IBie  nntlliieK  even  nl  olUticV'  inwr  In  ih-  arr  wiKliini  nb«ni.  wiit  twwnm-  imm-  hlnrt^rt 
BDii  Indlxtliiin  He  tlie  nl^wnn  Ur  larUinr  tmui  "(lie  cvk.  Thi  iwinhv  tnn.  ■>.  thav 
reoede.  Iwoame  fn«,v(r  Is  wimusiifH — wini.  iw  n  wnm,  diniuch  tiiM<r\'Miliic '^1•l)l. 
at  BtnuKjibeni.  Hue  patnMm  ngmmnit  ihi-  -Qminv.  uid  n)))NM>.  vlth  iiTilhtmj 
Bbanmew  and  dlntiuuluijaii ;  'fimn'  b^  no  HiifHn-iiBI'in  nT  utuiiwplM'K'  In  ttintr  ptMiirm 
OOKiTa,  tiDwevat.  I7  miidsHuir  ihp  aSihh  itf  lifiliiMI  btmnmihniT  iirmn  fhr  niitlliHw 
tud  ooloTB  dI  a>e  olxHwB'  Mar  Ta*M»i,  niiUii-  iliiini  ni'I'h'U'  "■  *»  »ifri»qiiiiv«rt.  m  In 
■  iroflWniidiilt.BiiflJrmmuiri  WiBtrpHHWO-T'lslHlIirtif  Itopt* 
"'         "    "  "  TniowplmfrmM™  mywiHllnsMi 

ttanetf  da;'- luwUI?,  wul  inwm>|il  Iwamuni- w  nm  mitfittultlnii  kmiomv  nroviHw. 

*  iwRrMD-'K  aldlrcr  »<  mr  Atf'  iBTfN-  numltlPMiiv 

P'lW  Thib  hnu- nS.  »« i!hM  tt  IK  WWII  Miwn  rmm 

m  IMMMgnlk]  citaarwoin-.  VtHin  a  TiMHRnr  lutn  w  mmiA  >ia(4: 

id  Bar  il  Id  1bl«  tinui&.  fHwtatH  vk:;.  hM  tbi>ii  h\  tilnrritn.  fAvrKV' 

■— " — Ij  tnvHid (vnrTOiilKr  -        -  -  ..  .    - 

veapeikitftkeknwOaMdABIibnfcyflflittii'fa),     Spt  HaK  1W  M  m>«. 

"    ■  '         ~"  *     —  —  ■"        -■  nlmitiw:  'Fmnrti  (-tfurr- 

^—  --        ■  -  -     -tiKflit 

-    .    ..  .    rfntftrt 

tug  ItlileH  Vwlo  ntBie  Ikaa  vndrilaB  Xt  kmuuw  M  *  iMiAnitiG  nt  l4ip  ^-Mnn 

""    "    I  fioMiciBal  c.xiwnKt'Mk  «)■•  (iml,  fw  *v)i»nlr>K  V' "' 
taadb  vte  made  Us  UiitaM  «nn«*  tTAM  a  tank  «r  4MtiM«.  w  V  Rnhnn 
Dtmatlfitm  Ar  Crwa.  lu  mlaeUnff  nf  <4(«rM<M  aiHl  ■vi-MvC?  tta*  ■  <vm»TfH1  ff- 
leMnroDtbe'        '     "  ' 
"      -      ---  ---jaBie, 

n  iMTTWur  IW  rMlHjr  '•f  NfHw«W«*«»  In  din 

s  Ua  BUldac*  aa  an  amui^incnt  iK>t  nt  mwrk  At  ftJtmi  M  »t  nt^  ttnA 
moTsa  u  by  Us  «o)arbanMniw,  »•  a  muoruu  ti)  ht>  imrawwtm  at  ■tmw.I. 

Calsn,caU  aad  warn:  rellaw  aa|qtHiM  1)ii> nit.tr  Af  i>nnlu*i  iitd  II*«m>n nn-l  rpA  Hie 
fdowof  a  flic  and  of  wniUi^t  ami  Ilima<<i  mnttl  ainhuiittMrPi  «v  mw<iV4a1i>  irltli 
tlMiae  eokoa  and  vith  tkeir  nntos.  nnmcr,  tttf  htm  aT  mmnih.  i\n  t)H>  AtlK^-  hawd. 
Une  Bii|:Keala  tlie  color  ol  Iho  oop«n.  nt  the  >Kv  atVr  rain,  anil  lit  ()n>  vx-ipMnK  ahy 
in  tlte  upper  part  remoTad  rroui  Uh>  tani^x  itli>n .  anil  vhi<n  til<>nitn1  ntili  .vrltnWt 
II  I*  tbe  cooling  Ingredlcat  In  Uhi  n<*u1iant  ittnti.  Wr  aanvtatv  Vttll  Mni<  thv  Mi>n 
of  coolDesa.  Moreover,  ndpncp.  ax  well  aa  the  nlwervMlliin  nt  hnuik,  han  (iravvA 
tbatlabfigtatsunllsfctlbo  tint  nf  i>hBd»«iintiilMiia1iliiiv  iln>  Hi\rn>tli1ii'a  itnetHiM 
Bbont  cold  and  vans  oolora.  Vl*. 

Compoaltioii :  literally,  the  iiladnn  ini^^tlier  iif  (taiia  In  |)riHlnri< «  vhnlei  In  Ari,(hn 
parts  tnust  be  hartaonlouHlyrvlalnl  Inoneannlliiiranii  Inihe  vhivlis  Mid  thv  laUM 
miiBt  be  dlatlnKulsbed  bf  balantv  rimI  iinlly.  II  liivi>lvr*n  limmiit  |>lw<wa  nt  W- 
lecHon  and  arrBnireDieut :  lb*  wlprtlnn  iif  (larla  IhwI  •iiltii'il  W  Oln"  MioMli>l>  anil  tn 
tbe  whole,  and  the  arraDtniineiit  of  llietii  no  aa  l.i  prmliln*  >iy  the  Aelnal  direetlnl) 
and  character  of  tbe  lines  and  lijr  tho  dla|i«allliiii  nt  tl1i>  liiaaaea  oKil  ii|Mn<a  an  Im- 
prtaalan  upon  tbe  eatbetic  arnae,  and.  lb  blither  wiirka  nt  aMa,  ll|>nll  IbP  Ima^tin- 
ttoD.  It  cannot  be  too  thomufri>l.v  iindaninail  Uiat  mmpnaltlnn  la  Hie  Riniehiral 
basis  of  painting,  aa  it  Is  ot  poutry  and  ot  tnualri  and  tlial  Ita  a)inpiil  limendeor 
imagiaation  ia  an  abatraet  one  ~  that  la  to  tug.  prtiUMilr  tnilP|ieniVbt  ot  Itaeauk- 
Jecfrmatter,    See  M  e(  aeq. 
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CdDcntB:  opiMMod  to  Abtlraet;  viewed  as  axlAttng  li 

iutMtanoeB,  ThUBtbe  plotare  of  a  landscape  ooDTsys  a  o< 
trees,  wa1«r,  ekf ,  ground,  etc.,  and  ma;  do  no  more.  On  tbe  oOier  hand,  It  nimf 
8tlninlat«  an  abstract  Impression,  for  eiample,  of  eiQiiialtA  iMtfnlneas,  so  lliat  In 
the  enjof  ineni  ot  this  the  actaal  shapes  and  appearances  ot  ol))eots  uid  enbatanow, 
perbapaeven  their  very  eilstence  In  the  plotnre,  may  be  (oigotteii.  Again,  a  oont- 
poattloD  w  harmonloDsly  balanced  and  unified,  sncb  as  that  of  Bapbael's  DltpHt^ 
may  ao  captivate  the  ImagliiatloD  tlmt  it  Is  only  opon  a  second  visit  one  beoomes 
eoDBolousof  the  concretefactsof  the  figures  and  what  tbeyrepre«ent  Bemeoiber. 
Uie  abstract  is  as  mnch  a  tact  to  the  spirit  and  tbe  imaginattoD  as  the  cononte  U 
to  the  ceDsea  of  sight  and  tAuch.    Bee  Ab*tnul, 

Constmctlan :  tbe  act  or  result  of  bnlldlugup  astmoture— for  example,  the  oonslme- 
Ifon  of  tbe  human  figure,  so  that  we  are  made  to  realize  tteneath  tbe  flesh  llafraine- 
Turk  of  bones  and  Join  M  and  muscles.  la  tbls  sense  we  speak  ot  the  llgnre  betng 
good  or  faulty  In  oonstmctlon.  Simllarlj'  we  examine  tbe  oonitmetlon  of  a  land- 
•oape:  baa  the  painter  made  ns  realize  tbe  flrm  earth  or  ntcky  foopdatlon  beneath 
the  grass  of  a  meadow ;  tbe  special  cbaracter  of  stoutness  or  aappleneaa  In  tree* 
and  plant  forms;  tbe  actual  qa all t;  of  ooastznctlonin  waveaandoloudi,andBoont 
In  a  picture,  as  In  a  building,  it  is  not  the  outside  appearance  which  lliat  mcrti  the 
eye  that  is  of  Dhiet  importance,  but  the  underlying,  enbeddied,  eonstmoUon. 

Contour:  In  closing  forms ;  e.g.,  ronb)u^ltn«D/UB,;I(r>'n■ 
Conveation,  ConveatiODalliatloa.  If  we  grant,  for  example,  tbat  a  painter  oannot 
represent  abaolntely  alt  the  leaves  on  a  tree  or  all  the  hairs  In  a  man's  beari.  It 
follows  he  must  adopt  some  method  of  suggesting  to  us  tbe  appearance  of  the  maw 
of  leaves  or  balra.  He  adopts  some  convention  of  representlDg  It,  some  amuigv- 
ment  which  our  memory  and  experience  will  Immediately  Inteniret  to  mean  * 
maas  ot  leaves  or  balra.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  artist  takes  advantage  of  mem- 
ories and  experiences,  wblob  in  a  general  way  we  share  with  him,  so  that  by  aaM- 
elatlanof  Ideaa  his  convention  is  lutelliglble  tone.  Butlf  tbeoonventlon— aa,fl»r 
example,  the  one  employed  by  the  Japaoese  to  suggest  the  human  month  — la 
founded  upon  memories  and  experiences  foreign  to  our  owu,  we  ahall  ^obalilr 
find  It  not  Immediately  iDtelliglble. 

Distemper:  a  medium  of  polatlDg  need  before  tbe  development  of  oU-palnta.  Tho 
color  ingredient  was  ground  in  water,  and  in  order  to  give  it  aubatanoe,— or.  as  the. 
artists  say,  "body,"— so  tbat  it  would  not  sink  too  maoh  into  an  abaorbent  mats- 
rlallike  canvas, and  to  Bx  it  so  tbat  It  would  not,  when  dry,  rubolf  ahard  onallka 
wood,  white  of  egg  or  some  other  glutinous  ingredient  was  stirred  In.  As  a  me- 
dium ot  pioture-pBlntlDg  it  was  superseded  hy  oU-palntiDg,  but,  with  glne  a«  * 
medium,  is  still  used  by  scene-painters  and.  under  the  name  of  calolmtne,  by  bonae- 
decoratora. 

Drawing:  tbe  manuerof  repreaenllDg  otileots  on  aflat  surface;  (1)  apaeUoaOy. aa  oo*- 
trasted  with  painting,  by  meaos  of  peucll.  pen.  or  crayon ;  n)  In  a  general  aeBM. 
including  painting,  referring  to  tbe  quality  of  the  repreeentation :  e.g.,  tht  dram 
ing  of  that  ^iffure  it  good :  tht  othtrii  weak  in  drawing, 

BlemcDtal:  ot  or  pertaining  to  first  |irlnoiples:  hence  baaed  upon  what  la  fnndamMtal 
and  eeseuUal,  unimpaired  by  the  details  ot  Individual  dlllereuoea.  Bucb,  forezam- 
pie,  was  tbe  cbanieter  ot  Mlllet'a  drawtng,  (Ul. 

SiBilve,  ElualvcDBss :  the  BUggeHliuii,  in  a  work  of  art,  ot  what  eludes  the  graap  Ot  tbo 
eye :  e.g.,  Um  eluticc  giiatily  0/  Vrlam{Ue^$  contour  litu,  partly  detlnite,  partly  melt- 
ing Into  Indefiultenesa,  liecause  he  rendered  the  blurring  cDleet  of  light  craaptDg 
round  their  edges  (IM).  Also  tJie  suggestion  of  what  even  elndea  the  graap  of  the 
ImaglnaUon :  thus  l^onardo  (ill,  ixi)  and  Hashimoto  Qaho  (»n)  easayed  to  snneat 
Uie  mystery  of  humanity  and  nature. 

BngravlDg:  (1)  tbe  process  of  cutting  a  picture  Into  steel  or  copper,  ntoutcit  wood; 
(1)  the  result  so  obtained.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  tbe  ease  ot  rteal  or  ooppw 
the  plotnre  is  below  the  surface  of  tbe  material,  and  the  Ink  la  toroed  by  a  nller 
into  the  grooves,  out  of  which.  In  the  process  ot  printing.  It  la  anaked  up  by  tha 
damp  paper  driven  down  Into  the  groovea  nnder  great  preasnre.  On  tbe  otb^ 
hand,  in  wnod-engravlng  tbe  picture  stands  up  above  the  rest  of  the  blodt,  Joat  •• 
type  In  raised :  the  ink  adheres  to  the  raised  parts,  and  the  p>v«r,  as  In  r*»"f 
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a  W  i/rruiU*  mill  ill  iUe  >|<uJiiiraui 

«  it  taa  (Xkl   l»ia«  aiMflllwIlKE  UIlctEU.  il 


.,  «  fiilim/  for  fijrm,  luptylsit  butb  • 

I  nMTiMtJiiiuu  uf  lu  L'tuuiwlrrlkiii.'  <|iulillak 

_  .  ibff^n.    It,  Tbt  evtili:iu.v  ot  a;ui|iiMtHr(l>: 

D  alill  little  iM- lur  Uxllciuluu  u(  uiuJklUM  by 

: :  UK  ait  «f  iv)«««Hit>iuc  uD  a  pliuw  «iirf  w-v  lu  inur  iimim'livi:  ut>^<t> 
■■  KMT  aptKU  lo  Uw  »!'«.  cfiKirliilli  Utwc  ult>«vU  ur  iwrt*  u(  vbJrvU  ■  blvb  riiiMid 
1«vard  Uk  ai«euatir  uc  a  Luir  twii«<vii  lu»c>»aul  llir  irutrruf  itic  objttv 

'rwni :  Ltcnllj.  " frtali ' :  pwiiiiii«  lu  imtrxi'vlur  uihid  tiu  nili  (Liuii>  ^aMrr  ot  a 
wall,  MI  thai  tli«  jiUmo'  mid  Uw  luiuiiujc  drj  tufrtlurT  «Utl  bninur  ItuciHUWtito. 
Tlie  pnBtut  u  more  (ullj  dm-rtlaril.  |>.  Itt. 

'on  and  aoiptr  apacM-  lied  of  t«iui<u*il>uu.  aa  a  ivuvrulrut  t«nu  lu  iiuiliii«cuUfa 
llMiae  tanut  in  the  dcal^  sbirli  an  vl  luiaiary  iiii|>vttaurr  lu  Itw  ilrliunuiou  i>t 
Ute mOtjDBt.  from  Utnap  funuf  or  o\m  tfftter*  •"birh *it  itt  lulwUlar)  luiiwrtaw^ 
to  tiK  tubiBCt  and  are  introduivl  i-Liiray  U>  I'vui'lFte  IbF  turmiuiy  auJ  lialatH'«  i>t 
Ow  nHBpoaltkn.  laecp.im.!  Tbal  Ibr  riupl}' «i>av«auaj  alav  l#  ul  UuiHvtatHW 
do  Ok  anl^eot.  nee  "  ■pacr-euDiiHwituku."  i>.  w. 

icncraluatni :  tbr  pioata*  of  <UHVvrriiii[  auU  rrudrrliiic  llu-  fowiitlal*  uf  a  (Ul^n-I,  m> 
a*  to  Riireaf ut  a  Bumman'  of  lt»  Mltrui  I'barai'ifniiili'*. 

mxrc  :  a  itiaC  of  piclare  repxvarntln^  oniiuarj^  lu-dot^r  aiiJ  iiui-^m>r  tlfi^  l  tv^itvlaUj 
tilt  Uaich  plnbue*  of  ttic  arvfiil««iib>-<-uiur>.  which  dDiili'UildiuuMiliVMH-iKwaiKl 


or  die  plotnre  tlie  deal^  of  tbt  Outob  uiUiit*  waa  uol  li>  iUtttntu  tlwou.  t>ul  cu 
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OUfc* :  tbiu  larera  of  transparent  color  brtuhed  over  the  whole  or  part*  of  &  plotiue 
la  it8  Dual  stages  to  produce  a  desired  lout  (g.T,). 

Qnuid  itylt :  an  Impostng  method  uf  oomiioBltloD,  etobodyliig  elevated  feeling, 
brought  to  perCectlon  by  tbe  great  It&llane  of  the  RenslBsiuic«  (103).  Ixiag  after 
the  death  of  Tintoretto,  the  last  of  the  great  ItalliuiB,  Its  InQueuoe  ooDttaaed  to 
lead  smaller  uien  1u  all  countriBs  to  imitate  Its  manner  witbont  being  able  to 
reproduce  Its  spirit.    Beuce  Innumerable  affeotatlona  and  mannerisms. 

Qtttk :  the  JBugUsb  equivalent  of  Gnecl.  the  name  by  which  the  Romans  designated 
the  peoiile  who  called  tbemselvee  HeUtna,  after  a  mythic  aneeslor,  Hellen.  Their 
territory,  wUch  comprised  a  portion  ol  the  mainland  (TliDSBaly  and  Eplmsj,  tbe 
Istbmas  ot  Corinth,  and  the  peninsula  of  the  Peloponnosiia  and  adjacent  IsliuidB. 
waa  known  to  themselves  as  UeUeu.  to  the  Bomaas  as  Onecla,  hence  Greece. 

Hair-tODC  :  a  method  of  photographic  reproduction  by  wMcb  It  la  possible  \a  lender 
mechanically  not  only  the  extreme  dorks  and  lights  of  a  picture,  but  also  tlie  Inter- 
mediate tones ;  hence  tbe  name.  i.  picture  or  a  photograph  oC  It  la  aet  up  lieloie 
the  camera  and  photographed  Uiroiigh  au  InMrveolng  glass  screen,  opon  which  a 
seriea  of  parallel  lines,  vertical  and  horliuatol,  very  close  together,  liave  been 
graved.  Tbe  effect  of  tills  la  to  split  up  tbe  impression  upon  the  negative  into  In- 
numerable pin-point  dots.  The  negative  \»  tlien  laid  over  a  copper  plate  which 
haa  been  covered  with  a  sensitized  film,  and  Is  exposed  to  light  in  tbe  usual  way  of 
making  a  print.  Wbere  the  negative  la  black  (that  Is  to  say.  In  the  lightest  parts 
ot  tbe  original  or  Una!  picture),  tlie  light  does  not  penetrate  through,  and  Qiere- 
foie  the  aim  remains  Intact,  but  In  tbe  succesalvely  less  dark  porta  of  Uie  negative 
(which  In  the  positive  are  represented  by  the  successively  less  light  parts  of  the 
picture),  the  light  In  varying  degrees  disintegrates  the  fllm.  Consequently,  when 
the  plale  Is  plunged  Into  a  bath  ul  acid,  only  these  portions  are  bitten  Into  In  their 
varying  Intensity.  The  result  la  a  plate  biistllug  with  minute  pln-polnta  biggest  In 
the  darkest  porta,  smaller  In  Biose  leas  dark,  and  according  to  their  size  la  tbe 
amonnt  ol  Ink  which  they  receive  from  the  Ink-roller  as  It  passes  over  the  plate. 
Blmllarly,  when  tbe  paper  paasea  over  the  plate  It  receives  Ita  darkest  Impressions 
from  the  biggest  points  ond  varying  degrees  oC  leaa  dark  from  the  smaller  points. 
This  Is  the  process  used  la  the  Illustrations  ot  thla  book,  and  the  ptu-polnts,  If  not 
visible  to  the  eye,  may  readily  be  detected  through  o  magultylng-glasa. 

Harmony  ;  on  arrangement  of  dlveraltles  Into  a  unity  of  effect,  so  as  Co  produce  an  Im- 
pression of  eompletenesa  and  perfection ;  e.g.,o  harmony  of  lints,  a  eotor-Aamumy. 
It  is  te  be  noted  that  the  Impression  Is  complete.  Where  a  pointer  uses  color,  as 
many  do,  only  to  Increase  the  resemhlonce  te  real  ottlecta,  the  Unta  could,  as  It  were, 
be  shuffled  like  a  pock  of  cards,  without  Impairing  the  completeness  of  the  whole. 
Bnt  If  the  painter  Is  a  colorlst  (g,«.)  and  plays  with  color  as  a  musldan  does  with 
notes,  then  the  least  alteration,  such  as  the  subsequent  fading  out  of  parts  of  the 
picture,  diaturbatbe  balance  and  unity  of  tbe  color-composition  as  much  as  If  notes 
In  a  musical  composition  should  be  dropped  out  or  transposed. 

Hellai,  HellBnic.    See  Qrtek. 

Heroic:  relatlug  to  something  larger  than  llfe;e.g.,a*taliuo/AeratBrls,  Hence  some- 
tiling  presumed  to  be  nobler  than  ordinary  experience;  e.g.,  Fo-uatin't  hartiie  treat- 
ment or  tht  Auman  figart,  CUntde'i  haroU  landacapa.  Accordingly,  It  Is  used  as  a 
synonym  for  CUuiit  (g.t,). 

Hole  In  thB  wall :  a  term  used  In  connection  with  mural  painHriff  (g.v.).  It  Implies  tliat 
the  painting,  instead  of  preserving  tbe  Impression  of  being  apon  a  flot,  aoUd  snrboe, 
makes  one  feel  as  if  one  were  looking  through  an  opening  to  some  scene  beyond ; 
we  say  of  sucb  that  il  maket  a  AoJe  in  Ihe  icaU. 

Idaal :  (1|  that  guoUty  In  a  picture  which  represents  a  mental  or  spiritual  Idea  em- 
bodied in  the  eitemol  form :  cf.  TItlon's  Man  tailA  1A<  Olnne  (19T) :  (3)  the  osseio- 
bllng  Into  one  single  representation  ot  the  qualities  of  perfection  which  appear 
separately  Id  many  Individuals:  e.g.,  an  ideal  trtalTnenl  of  Itie  human  flgure,  an 
idealtanilKape, 

Imagination:  tbe  faculty  of  plotarlng  tbe  universal  la  leriiis  of  the  particular.  Boeck- 
Un,  tor  example,  la  his  Ide  of  the  Dead  taes  ec  seq.),  while  adhering  M  the  facts  of 
an  Island  and  a  boat  approaebing  it,  makes  one  reiilize  the  vaatness  ot  tiie  Infinite 
sonl  Into  vblob  tlie  atom  of  soul  Is  received. 
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ImprBHlonlBin  :  the  faoultf  poBseBeed  b;  Bame  painters,  notablf  Velasgaei,  of  reoelr- 
Ing  &□  immediate  Bod  vivid  Impreaalon  of  s  Buli)eot  la  all  Its  salieut  features,  and 
of  retaining  tbe  same  keooly  in  Ills  mind,  while  he  painted,  so  that  tlie  reurtertng 
ot  It  produces  open  ourselves  a  slmilarlj  Immedjete  and  Irreelstibly  vivid  loipceB- 
slon.  Suoh  is  the  immediate  vividness  ot  Velaaiinez's  Maidt  o/ Bonor,  that  Gantler 
summed  up  bia  admiration  of  Its  reaUsm  of  appearanoa  b;  eiclaiming,  "  Where  Is 
the  picture?"  |1T»1 

I&HnltB :  our  world  with  ooimtleBS  othen  Hwlms  In  Ml  ooeau  of  ether,  the  limits  of 
whieh  extend  beyond  our  powers  of  oomprehenglon.  Human  life  is  libe  Dhlldren 
paddling  In  the  shallow  water  of  an  ooean  that  strelehes  awayand  loses  ItaeUupon 
an  unattainable  horizon.  Some  artists— Corot,  for  example,  In  bis  sklea— sugKest 
that  what  he  Hhowe  us  is  a  partot  this  Inflnity.  It  la  this  suggestion  of  thetnflDtte 
or  UDlverBol,  wbloh  appears  in  the  works  of  all  ardsta  who  make  a  powerful  appeal 
to  tbo  imaginatloD.  aud  is  a  duality  that  painting  may  share  with  poetry  and  muslo. 

Kokoro;  a  Japanese  term  to  express  the  life-movement  of  the  universal  spirit,  tem- 
porarily manifested  in  impermanent  matter  (473)- 

KokorDmochl :  the  expreeaion  ot  kOkore,  without  which  a  plotare  Is  not  a  work  of  art. 

Legion  of  Honor :  a  Flencb  military  and  olTll  order  of  merit,  Instituted  in  1809  by 
Napoleon  I.  It  oonslsts  ot  sereral  n,aiB :  grand  oCBoers,  grand  oroBses,  comman- 
derB.  and  knlghte. 

Llghl  and  ihade.    See  Ohiaroieuro. 

Local  color :  the  iirevailing  color  whleb  belongs  to  an  oltfeot,  irrespeotlTe  of  the  rarl- 
atlons  produced  in  it  by  llgbt  and  abade,  and  by  tbe  reflectiona  of  neighboring 
colon  (lei,  406). 

Lumloarlata :  a  term  first  n««d  in  this  oomitry  by  Professor  John  C.  Van  Dyke  M  a 
substitute  for  the  name  impTesslonists,  to  designate  Manet  and  bla  followers,  since 
their  chief  motive  was  the  study  and  rendering  of  light 

Medium  ;  (1)  the  particular  method  of  representation  employed  hy  the  ariist;  e.  g,, 
palntdng,  engraving,  etching,  etc. ;  [3)  the  material  or  tool  so  employed :  e.  g.,  ull- 
palnte,  wate>colOTS,  tbe  Inirln,  needle,  etc.;  O)  the  liquid  In  which  the  color  Ingre- 
dient is  dlBBOlved :  e.  g.,  oil,  water,  or  wat«r  mixed  with  a  glutinous  substance. 

Monumaata! :  having  qualltiea  BUggesUve  of  stmctural  grandeur  and  permanence,  so 
as  to  l>e  conspicuously  impressive,  as  a  monument  U ;  e.g.,  amonumaUal  lUUue,  a 
m/mumenird  eompofUUm, 

Mural  painting  or  decoration:  a  painting  on  a  HKtU  ;  one,  hoireTer,  that  is  not  merely 
applied  to  the  wall  or  to  some  otiier  aurfaoe  epaoe  of  a  building,  but  Is  so  planned 
as  U)  become  an  Integra]  element  of  tbe  arubitectural  design  <4n  et  seg.). 

Naive  (ni-eve'l,  French :  artlesa,  unaffectedly  Bimple. 

Nalvett  (nl-eve-tay'l,  FreoDh :  the  qoallly  of  artJeasneBs  and  of  unafteeted  aimplloity, 
asot  tbe  chUd-mlnd. 

NatDtalistlc :  pertaining  to  or  concerned  with  the  study  ot  nature's  appearanoea. 

NatDte :  from  the  artist's  standpoint,  comprises  tbe  external  appearances  of  all 

Neural :  neither  black,  wbicb  1b  tbe  equivalent  ot  darkness,  nor  white,  the  equivalent  of 
llgbt,  but  the  Intermediate  gray.  Thus  a  neutral  tintlsone  with  astronglnfnaloa 
of  gray;  e.g.,  neuiral  grttn^  a  grayish  green.  6o  red  ma;  be  tKulrattted  Into  a 
warm  gray,  blue  Into  a  cool  gray,  and  yellow  into  drab.  Similarly,  a  neatral  lone 
Ig.v.  ID)  Is  applied  to  a  color  the  luminosity  ot  which  Is  neither  low  nor  briglht,  but 
Intermediate  like  the  gray  of  dawn,  tn  this  respect  we  may  speak  of  a  picture  as 
being  ot  warm  or  ot  cool  neutral  tones. 

New  Lcarnlni,  the ;  <1}  the  knowledge  of  Greek  literature,  diffused  by  the  Qreek 
Boholara,  who  became  scattered  over  Europe  after  Gonatantluople  had  been  taken 
by  the  Turks  in  1403;  (2)  tbe  commencement  of  the  selentlflc  spirit  of  Inquiry,  re- 
sulting from  the  teaching  ot  Copemicus  (1473-1M3)  that  the  sun  was  a  fixed  body 
and  that  the  earth  as  well  aa  the  other  planets  moved  round  it. 

Objective :  of  or  belonging  to  Ihe  object  studied ;  opposed  to  Subfeelive  —  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  mlud  of  tbe  subject  who  studies :  e.g.,  Oie  ottjeeliee  point  of  view,  directed 
toward  the  study  of  what  the  artist  perceives  in  the  otiJect.  unbiased  by  any  feel- 
ings of  his  own  <I30,  389).    Cf.  Sutjeetite. 

Pagan:  Latin  jH0aniu;  literally,  a  dweller  in  a  pagus  (vUlage),  a  ruatlc.    Tbesewere 
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tbe  iMt  to  bs  teMhed  by  the  qm>A  of  ChiiBtttuilly,  bo  0xai  Vbe  early  Cbtf itlaiu  at 
tbe  BomaD  BmiiiTe  med  pagan  ma  a  general  term  tor  beatbeD,  or  Idol-worablpera. 
In  onr  own  Hme  w«  rather  ote  It  free  of  any  religlouB  Blgnlfloanoe.  to  deearlbe 
thMteDdeueylii  tbe  Italian  Ranaleaaiioe  whicb  resulted  trom  the  study  ot  tlie  an- 
tiqne  marbles  and  of  Qreek  literatnre.  Once  more,  tliougb  wlttiout  any  belief  In 
mem,  tile  artiHts  and  poeta  ravived  the  anoleut  m; ths,  and  Joyed  In  ImagtnlDg  a 
young  world,  in  whloh  the  torcea  of  nature  were  vlBlbly  emhodledi  wherein  Pan 
sported  with  (auns  and  aatyre,  and  the  countryside  was  thronged  with  nympiui: 
Oreads  trarerslDg  the  mountain  Mopes.  Diyads  and  Hamadryada  tbreadlng  the 
groves,  aod  Naiads  hovering  In  the  mist  of  streams  and  fountains,  whtle  Tritons 
and  Nereids  frulloked  in  the  ocean  (its), 

Paintir'a  painter:  a  studio-term  used  to  signify  that  such  and  snch  a  painter,  because 
he  oaces  little  for  tlie  sntileot  ot  bis  picture  aa  compared  with  lie  teohnioal  prob- 
lems of  painting,  and  in  solrlng  the  latter  displays  unusoal  sUll  anil  faoillty  o[ 
brmhwort,  is  likely  not  to  interest  tbe  general  pnbllo  and  can  be  properly  appre- 
ciated only  tiy  bis  teUow-palnters  (KM). 

PalntlDesa.  pilnty :  qualltiea  in  a  picture  that  obtrude  on  na  a  consciousness  ot  ptdnti 
«o  that  the  painter  eeemi  to  have  been  Interested  In  the  paint  for  lla  own  sake, 
rather  tban  ag  a  means  only  of  representing  truth  ot  appeanuioes. 

Particular,  opposed  to  Univertal  Ig.v.) ;  ot  or  belonging  to  tbe  Individual,  the  tempo- 
rary, and  tbe  looal. 

Penonal  equation :  an  error  common  to  all  the  obaarvatlonB  made  by  some  one  per- 
■OD ;  especially  In  noting  the  ezaot  moment  o(  transit  ot  a  star  ooroas  the  tliread 
ot  bla  teleeoope.  Hence.  In  a  general  sense,  the  parttoular.  personal  impiesHlon 
produced  upon  tbe  eyes  and  mind  of  each  Individual,  aa  a  result  of  bis  peculiar 
qnaJldes  of  eyesight,  and  of  mind,  temperament,  and  eiperlense. 

Perspective ;  the  act  Or  result  of  representing  on  a  plane  surfaoe  tbe  third  dlmensloB 
of  depth  or  dlatanoe ;  so  that  tbe  ottJects  In  tlie  piotnre  may  be  made  to  appear  at 
varyingdistanoeafromtheeyeandtoocoupy  varying  planes  In  the  distance.  This 
may  be  oooompllshed :  (1)  by  decteasinK  tbe  size  of  objects  in  proportion  to  their 
dlstanoe  from  the  .AMdjMfntqff^U  of  tbe  utlst,  and  by  making  all  lines  which  go 
hack  from  it  oonvetge  toward  an  imaginary  vmHtMng-point,  determined  upon  by 
theartlBteitlierlnaldeorontsldeof  thellmltsof  blseanvaa.  Suoh,  in  brief,  la  lineal 
perspective.  Atmospheric  perepectlye,  on  the  other  hand,  Is  obtained  by  tJie  artbt 
noting  and  rendering  accurately  the  dlversltleB  In  tbe  amoimt  of  Ught  oontalned, 
respeotlvBly,  In  all  the  colors  of  the  ottlecta,  and  the  variations  effected  In  tbe  load 
colors  iq.t.}  by  tJie  intervening  planes  of  otmoiphen  (q.v.)  (190, 191). 

Wctorial :  having  qualities  that  properly  and  eioluslvely  belong  to  a  picture.  It  oan- 
not  be  too  often  stated  that  a  picture  in  tbe  true  sense  of  the  term  Is  mncb  more 
tban  a  mere  representation  of  foots  and  oljeots.  It  is  acompletely  Independent 
method  of  arousing  the  eathetlo  sensations.  While  In  poetry  tbe  total  Impteaslon 
reaches  us  by  degrees,  a  pioture  flashes  It  upon  our  consolousuess  at  once ;  while 
t^  sculptor  is  conflned  to  form  and  to  such  color  as  Ught  and  shade  may  suggest, 
the  painter  has  at  his  disposal  the  whole  gamut  of  color ;  moreover,  he  can  repre- 
sent hfs  tigntea  in  alt  the  obarm  and  added  force  of  their  auTroundings ;  oan  choose 
his  own  manner  ot  lighting,  and  invest  hla  subject  wttb  tbe  magic  of  atmosphere. 
Wben  he  recognizes  in  line  and  form  and  color,  tone,  light,  and  atmosphere,  a 
wealtb  of  opportunity  that  belongs  only  to  his  particular  art,  and  relies  mainly 
upon  these  to  impress  ns,  we  speak  ot  tbe  pictorial  quality  of  his  work. 

Pigment,  or  paint:  the  coloring  ingredient  mixed  In  a  medium  ot  oil  or  water. 

Placing :  tbe  act  ot  making  every  object  in  a  piotnre  duly  occupy  its  proper  plaoe  In 
the  );>erspeative,  and  ot  giving  It  ajust  amount  of  distinctness  or  Indiatinctnees  ae- 
oording  to  its  distance  from  the  fronL 

PolDtllliite  :  a  method  of  laying  the  paint  on  the  Canvas,  originated  by  Seurat  and  devel- 
oped by  Monet.  Instead  of  the  colors  being  blended  on  the  palette,  they  are  laid  on 
tbe  canvas  pure,  in  minute  points,  or  dots,  or  atlpples.  the  eye  of  the  spectatorbeing 
relied  upon  to  blend  them  (tea.  Ml,  f6t). 

Polder:  Dutch  word  for  pasture-lands. 

Quality:  that  which  gives  athingdlstinetlonorobaraoteristlo  charm.  £.g.,  obtarae  lAs 
ffuoMy  fnttaluoK;  It  bM  been  painted  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  the  painter 
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Mm  or  of  aar  attsv*  *■ 

■UjtDiBBaHXlvrBasallBatatbe  wbol».  TkOB  la  SaiccBfa  n 

'   aifcTttaBtrffBmor  AjtkmlebvotHBAOBidfOi^lOllovti^M 


It  or  loaa  of  anj  ol  the  tndiTtdiial  ni 
'"  lU  uid  drawtUK  wb««liTUie  utlM  wieott  nam  tMe 
V  MMaUal  to  Ibe  expcvaaliHi  ol  hU  poipoM  (W 

It:  InawMb  irf»rt,lhBeipraBloiiof  tbe  feeling  vlikih  the  KtM  eoncvlm 

lOtilaet. 

■  priiiel[de  ot  oonipoaittoD  and  diawtng  vb«r«b7  Ibe  arUat  radacM  tte 
Ion  of  hl>  nltfoct  to  tu  almplMt  eeMmtlal  eipreoadon :  il)  rltter.  aa  la 
MlUeCa  drawlngB,  to  eutorae  Uw  esaeiiUala  of  the  flfnm  and  Uw  g<Mliu«  and  aetloa 
.;  or  (l|,  MlnPaTla'imiualpalntiDm  thaltbej-maf  dm  be  too oMnulTV  and 

m  troiD  tbe  arabiiectnre. 

j.*.> :  of  or  bclonglDK  to  Um  mtad  of  the  bdUmI  who 

ID  oltteot;  e.g.,  at  tmttttHn  point  ^  Wnr,  which  load*  tho 

•  lOM  about  lepieMDUng  the  atipearanoB  of  the  ob)eet  than  about 

maUug  his  n[H«aeDtatiaB  «ip(«M  aome  mood  or  feellac  or  hla  own  a»l  Wi. 

Subtle:  Ut«taIl7,lliie-woTeu,llkeB*idd«r'8  web;  heneelttvoliinsftBedlnriiulnatloni: 

e.K..  ajwMt  rtudtrfag  o/gghMa.  Id  which  the  delleale  dlfltocneea  In  the  quaatltlea  of 

light  baTO  been  very  aenaltlToly  noted ;  a  tubUt  talot  tthtwu,  la 


In  lone  (9.t.);  a  n 
caW  ihadea  of  thoimlit. 

Suggaatlou,  sncfutlvc:  oppoaod  to  ObriDtu  (I)  In-method,  (II  in  motire.  Barsent^a 
portnlta,  (or  example,  repraaeut  the  obrloiu  appearaooee  of  hta  ■uh)eota,  but  with 
a  maooer  of  bnubwork  enUielr  the  reverw  ot  obrloaa,  ooUTej'liig  ao  Inipraaalun  uT 
mall^  not  bp  detailed  Imltatloa  but  by  a  Buniiuarf  ol  mailerlr  siineetlaQa, 
Leooaida'a  method,  on  the  other  hand,  was  much  more  obvious,  j-et  hit  JUwinm 
Llmt  eludes  our  clear  comprehenHlon,  and  subtl;  BUniula(«s  the  Imagiiiatlan.  In 
the  third  place,  Wblstler's  Portrait  of  IMe  ArtiMft  Mother  la  au  example  attuggea- 
tWeneai  to  the  Imagination  as  retiards  both  methud  aud  motive. 

SjnnphoDy:  literally,  shBrmoDlous  blending  of  vocal  or  tnstruaiciital  sounds  i  beneea 
btendlDK  of  colon  that  appeals  to  the  sensuooa  Imagtoatlon :  e.g.,  a  (ympkoNn  1m 
gran,  a  tymphonn  <»  nicer  and  blut. 

Syntheali,  opposed  to  A/udgtU  {q.  «.) ;  lllerally,  the  arrangement  of  dlflbrent  parta 
Into  a  whole ;  hence  the  prooesa  by  wbloh  an  artist,  having  anatyied  his  sutOeot 
and  dieeovered  Its  eaaentlal  obaraoterlstlca,  makes  a  summary  ot  these  lu  suoh  a 
way  aa  to  snggeat  the  tnndameiital  characterlatlu.  "  I  have  been  repToaobed." 
eatd  Hinet,  "  for  not  observing  the  detail  -.  I  see  it,  but  I  prefer  to  oonstiuot  the 
(ynUeaft,  which,  aa  an  arUatioelRiTt,  Is  higher  and  more  robust"  (1U|. 

Tactile  Imagination:  "the  Imagined  seasation  of  touob"i  a  term  originated  byKr. 
Bernard  Berenson.  " Psychology," be  writes,  "has  asoertatned  that  eight  alone 
gives  OS  DO  aeanrate  senae  of  the  third  dimension.  In  our  Infancy,  long  before  we 
ve  consolODs  of  the  pmceea,  the  sense  ot  touch,  helped  on  by  muaoular  aenaatloD 
>f  movement,  teaches  as  to  qipreolate  depth,  tiin  third  dimension,  both  In  otOecta 
~  -  i  In  the  art  o(  painting  18  M — "■ — '- -" — '-"- 
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uof  (aeUJe  valaea,  so  that  tbB  iricture  shall  have  at  least  aa  muob 

power  BB  the  object  represented  to  appeal  to  our  taetUe  imai;ituMon." 

Techolc,  ortgcbniquc  :  the  principles  and  practice  oF  artlBtlo  craftsmanship. 

TeraperamBnt  i  the  IndiTldual  temper,  mental  eunstltutluD,  and  digposltloa  of  a  pei~ 
son;  hehoe,  In  a  geDeral  way,  a  person's  partloolar  bias  of  feellns  or  peoullaT 
make-up  ot  nervoiiB  aeiislbllltr.  When  an  artist^  as  most  modem  ones  of  poetic  or 
Imaglnatlre  tendency  do,  betrays  this  peculiar  bias  of  feeliog  In  hie  vork,  he  la 
gpDken  of  as  a  temperamenlal  artUI,  and  Ua  VOii,  aa  being  largely  infiiienad  by 
ttmperanunt, 

Teictun :  the  enrfaoe  of  an  ottfeot,  represented  in  BUcb  a  iray  that  the  substance  of 
wblob  It  is  composed  Is  made  to  appear  real  to  tbe  eye,  and  that  through  our  toe- 
tilt  imi^nalUm  lq.e,t  we  may  have  an  Imagined  senaation  ol  tiie  pleasure  of  lla 
feel  to  tiie  touch. 

ToBc:  (1)  thedegreeof  luminosity  In  color:  ^g.,  a  low-toiud picture,  io-wbletitben  la 
a  prevailing  absence  of  luminosity ;  W  the  intensity  or  depth  of  a  tint:  eg.,  a  littp 
lane  of  rtd,  a  dttieate  lont  af  gray ;  (3)  the  existence  In  a  picture  of  a  prevailing 
color:  e.g.,  a  lonol  arrangtment.  algnlfying  that,  although  many  culora  at«  Intro- 
duced, we  are  made  Vo  feel  that  they  are  Butwidlary  to  one  preTalllng  color. 

Type :  lllerally,  one  of  a  group  of  otilects  tbat  embodies  the  characteristics  of  tbe 
whole  group  to  which  It  t>eloDgB.  Hence  we  speak  of  Tlit  Sixht  by  Hlllet  aa  hav- 
ing the  significance  of  a  type  or  as  being  typal  In  oharacter.  becanae  It  snmmarlxes 
the  aotlons  and  geet'ires  which  more  or  leas  charaoterize  the  operations  of  all 
■oweis,  who  aprlnkle  tbe  seed  as  they  stHde  over  the  soil. 

Unlvaraal,  opposed  to  PartUutar  ig-t.) :  the  qnallty  In  a  picture  which  makes  us  look 
beyond  the  personal,  local,  or  temporary  slgnlflcanoe  to  a  significance  limited  only 
by  tbe  extent  of  our  experience  and  Imagination. 

Value :  the  qoantlty  of  light  contained  lu  the  color  of  an  ottlect  and  of  parts  of  tbe 
same.  Thos  a  gown,  the  local  ailor  {q.v.\  at  which  la  pink,  will  show  diversified 
lonef  (q.v.)  of  pink,  according  to  the  amonnt  of  light  on  the  exposed  parts  and  the 
amount  of  less  light  In  the  channels  of  the  folds ;  and  by  representing  these  valnea 
wourately  the  painter  without  the  nse  of  shadow  will  nbtsln  an  effect  of  modeUng. 
Ct  Manet's  Girl  toilh  a  Fanvl,  ill,  tlT.  Again,  a  fleld,  the  local  color  of  which  is 
grecD,  will  show  grayer  and  grayer  green  as  It  recedes  fnim  tbe  eye,  on-lng  to  the 
neutrallilnK  (see  JVeulroI)  effect  of  the  auoceaalve  planes  of  Intervening  atuioaphere. 
~lj  rendering  accurately  tlie  values  of  theae  greens  a  painter  may  suggest  dlstabce 
"lelq.v.). 
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A  mattnUr  ot— rinwl,  —  to  nnroiitf 
•ad  MMeM,tti  M  to  color,  W;  the  IB- 

AbbM,  E4wia  A^  nuuml  doeontkno  of,  praadoo  roeelnd  at  Ua  work  !■  8n 

!■  BoMoB  PnbUe  UbTUT,  at.  MI;  Uo  MaRo, M ;  antpleto  mdoa  of  the  oityt 

WOfk  compared  wtth  Paria  de  ChaTU-  and  tto  dSTOtee,  H ;  Ui  la«ae«eo  OB 

■aa'a,«n;aaiUBBtntoTon*gmidieaIe,  Boaactll.  tH,  tK 

tH  .4— Im,  Ik«  (muetl,  tttle  «^  czU^bad, 


m,IU.    aac  fltuiiM  ■  ^■HnnK<aM«t|FnAiaeelloa).»c(aeq. 

iiailamli  liT  rliailnlTa  rtrrili  patDtiH^  AatoaaDa  da  Miiaaiiia  caD-tcaB-ajI'lD Akk 

th^  FDOHiD  (ho  fatbei  ^  MB:  nItiM  niijiifr-ochi  flternTriitht  Ti»  ITjrfcr 

to  gaalna  of  rrcBck,  tohottod  from  tbe  ■cartofoU-potBltBKM 

otki^tolcnieaadlaadacaveiMkBM  SflSto ibli a^ife. aa 

■111!  Miiiijliliilii  iiiidiiilliiii.  m.  Tiili  niiliHaiiiwti   iiiialilj  in  LuuiuBalUa^ci- 

cmK**  crttlclm  ot  US:  teniae  akoot  plaaMki*   of,  US;    AaiaHcrina  an- 

fara,Beslae(B«olM,nSi  »toaiialaaon  acmle  rtyle.  ««;  wiaiataot  to  Mnml 

of  aenlfMt«teton^Mtog-*11;bc9ett  deoofMlan.  <M.    Boe  fliiiTf 

al.^aato>dari,(n.    aee  Bluaiai >  ARhitcctBn,toflDcncoof,oa  pototiiiK,(t, 

Acadomy  la  Bona,  rrauih,  touadlac  of,  M,a:  Tatoeo^wkae  laaoatadtotoa 

Academv   of     Palnriag    and    Scsi^tara,  Biiktodae<HBpaied,N 
Fraiei,  origto  of,  MB;   prIaetiAM  aad  Ansa  (Bb-nr1ial4cbapeLPadBa,ia 
adTaatogo  of.  Ml  Art.  iRiaiar}'  ■""'"ff  <tf  lae  wtwn,  t 
A«aa»orii»  la  aaictoro,  rfgnlllraiiBa  i^  "Art  for  arfaaakc,"  tt  la  aU,  ihanld  be 
oUriMMd  to  Taa  SjeTa  rtryBi  and  Uwpoiaui>atoi.ni;  itoTatoeaaapfto- 
Itanar,  lU;  to   HollMta-a  poitnit   ot  eiplecmlAmd,4Nataeq.  BeoSbaMry 
OeoTK  Qjxo.  US,  III  Artla  not  aaton,  •• 
^d^THUiclBaKlo),  Ut  ArtofpBrtTaitm»,DBlehattaa,l»I 
■IdiraWpnafffca  taint  (the  Ym  Eyrtal.  Artist,  eoDpotfOoo  of  aa,  t.  • 

U  Aaolai    (elia  af  n-aee),  Dpvv    aad  Lower 

■ddaFMWia  mfat^Mmff  IBottlecllil, m  CbBnkiBor,U 

Jd  1 1  ■«<  II  ^Uta  l^ft  IDawa-l,  Wetaeq.  Atmoavlun  to  ■  ■'<*<>'«•  <>>  aiMtiair  uid 

^dai'lfaa  a/  Oa  «fctf  JL.rd»  [Oott^atol,  oivventlaMal  iKd  of,  m:  Oaicato^ 

-  awrTBl(jtfi^tai^ifeade,lcr  iiaeirt,m:«altodtotteiliiaiaj  liiiail 

AII«nrieal  ■aMu.ta, n.  M  iiiliiiii  iifiiil iiiaili  ii  I  lij'llatrto. 

A tla^rrf  af  *aFtii#  [Botaeemi, «  V:  tj  Leaaaido.  11^  IS:    atompfca^ 

AiaewAm,  Beataaiidt  atodka  In.  w;  wttk  ortor  lad  V^t  aad  (Bitoi«  toe 

aeOlea  to,  im;   Baladael  aHvea  tnni  naUOM   of  Tuartiaa   patottoK  ICi; 

Haart^ to, M»;elalBi»tolieH<iMi !■!■'■  TtJaaqaea aoggeaa  pmiietU >«  lynB- 

Mrthplaee,  Ml;  Bobber  dka  In,  M*:  dertac  tt,  1*1,  in  i  TaiJW  InBtnoattr 

Itoacb  aettled  to.  U*  of,>tBdlollirCDBatoMe,«l;  aaneMed 

Aia«»in»g»»i»n,nto[B«Ml»aadtl,m  to WhM^B rtcUasB, «H.  BeoBnatii 

Aacdica.  Pia  (frak  ahn^rice-ka).  it  at  A^^ban,_teo  ttopartal  ettjr,  M;  btrtk- 

awi.;  nt^aa—rfrrWwoOBipSeawllh  Hptooo  ot^Olkato.  UT              ^ 

TanEn^«rfrpfaaadI>MMr,*l;BMMt  -Jpaawi^  jndduWaiiiH,  JU  tHotkB»»l, 

icBaifcabie    cxanrio    of   a    i^Mooa  kOtd  aeq.;  eoBpaied  vUk  IK*  FoUcv 


,     BacOoal    (kat7»«>wtfli)   I 


M^StBcaoBd  bythe  niwatoaiora  aadhy  n^  (par-ndiTata),  a 

nkltairn.  •nnntlrlln.  Pninflkaiikl  n :  al  Balaaw  aad  nattj  fa  i      i                dv 

BaaKaraowklleMlckdoaoaDlaindlt,  latoad  by  Htocttea  aad  irTaagwI. 

18;  toe  anadad  lonla  VPMH  to  Tkt  M;  orgiAe  oaltr  in  aaton, M*:  oqal- 

^wHOKteMn,  4»;  lEto  OMtpto  at  Ua  UtetaB  of  fun  aid  capty  ipaeea,  i»; 
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of  lines  and 


IXiHMe«i  100,  101;  eveiythlng  fociued  Ut 
a  point  101;  geometric  aesign,  103 1 
uohltoonMiiiO  or  atmotural  unltf.  Ice; 
beanty  prlaukiUr  dependent  on  balance 
nnd  aa&r,  Un 

'-1   (bai-bay-ree'nee)     family,  ban 


'blion,  US.aneC  __, 
cilona.  birthplaoe  ai 


umorowenaj^  riorejioe,  lo 
BaredlD   (bab-jel'lulj)  Cbapel,  Florence, 

SarMomrttto  ColUoni  (bab-tol-ome-may'- 

dIi  aol-lay-oh'DBe)  Btatue.  Tl,  St 
BartolomiDca,  (bah-tol-ome-mafob)  Fra, 

Baiil,  HolbelE,  Eraami 

139;   In  clutcb  ot  tbe   Kelorman,  isa; 
blrtbplace  ot  Boeaklln,  367 

XtuhfHl  Suitor,  The  (InroeU],  lU 

Butb,  GalnsboroiiKli  Bettlen  In,  IH ;  Bean 
Naab  leads  tlie  toxblon  In,  384 

BtauUful  Gate  of  tht  Tsmpla  [Bapbael), 


Beauty,  what  la  ttl  aa  eipreBsed  by  tbe 

OrerkH,  CorreRjrie,  Mlcbelangelo.  Va; 

views  of  WlnoEelmann,  Leasing,  Keat«, 

Delacroix,  319:  may  eilst  In  obaraoter 

Of  Biil^eDt  and  Individuality  of  artist, 

S30 ;  la  trutb,  MO 
Beauty  In  ■  picture,  wbat  produoea.  8 
BaltrJarMnltra,  I,a  (lab  beljab-dee'nee- 

alr)  IBapbael].  IM 
Bellini,    Gentile     ■" 

neel,al,T1,lsl 
Belliol,  QlDvennl  (>a-Tabn'nee),  68 


and  Vtroli,  3K ;  a  aenae  ot  Inflnlte  eMIa- 
elon,  yet  tbe  Isle  bM  been  modlfled  by 
man,  see,  ^e^ ;  be  introduoes  a  bannonl- 
oiw  blending  of  flKoree  and  landae^M 
like  Fouesin,  Claude,  and  Cornt,  and  nsa 
a  Greelc  faculty  ol  InterpreUng  land- 
aoape  by  oreatorea  of  like  natnra,  ae«; 
bnt  Invents  new  fonns,  3B9;  neatest 
color-poet  of  the  oentuiy,  W>;lM>ni  at 
Basel,  entere  Dfleaeldort,  but  adrtaed 
to  ^  to  Brussels ;  tbenoe  to  Paris  and 
Rome:  tbe  latter  tbe  great  Inllnenoe 
upon  hla  career,  mi 

Bologna  Ibo-lone'yah),  31 

Boston  Public  Llbracy,  deeoraUone  In,  US 

Boiiegba  (bot-tay'Rt^).  tbe  etudlo-woA- 
Hbop  of  early  Itauau  artleta,  13,  M 

Botticelli.  Alessandro  (ah-lays-aahn'drD 
id  Froben  at,  bot-tl-cbel'leel.sietaeq.tlneplredby tbe 
new  stody  ol  Greek,  el,  U ;  pupil  of  tbe 
goldsmltb  BotUoeUl,  M  1  at  the  oonrt  of 
Uie  Medlot,  H;  pupil  of  Pra  Uppo,  a 
realist,  but  blmself  a  poet  and  dreamer, 
u ;  fond  of  allegorloat  sobtects,  81.  01 ; 
bis  r<nut  and  JfatfmHMM.  ex ;  hlaeompo- 
decoratlve  pattema,  81,  U ;  poor 


abstract  bean&ofbla  line,  OS:  biDjmu- 
Ing  rnlUlled  In  Oiovaimi  Belltui  and  Ba- 


0  Watteau,  dot;  ' 


I,  ha  "" 


(Jayn-teeluy    bayl-lee'-    BouEueieeu  (bou-gHlr-rob),  ^ 


ilreoted  by  Courbet,  3 

my  teilh  a  Sieord  [Mai 

works  to  VelnequBi.  1 


let]  Dea[«8to(hlB 


'A  Judgnien 
j^dwltb  TItl 


reaobed  tt«  bigbest  trutb  t« 


„ J  looal  facts. 

. . ;  tbe  Influence  ot  Greek  culture  Is 
seen  in  It  at  its  blgbeet  point.  78 :  bis  In- 
troduction ot  arcbitectural  forms,  81-M  -, 
Titian  worked  with  bim,  131 
Belllnl.Jacopo  lyab-ko'pobl.ai  "- 


patron  ot  ciai. 

ereasos,  BernaTd,  quoted :  Floreutlnes 

. .  ._^gi^  oralis.  IB ;  apBoe-com- 

~  '"taotUe"  sense,  lio 


BIh^I 


lb  Held,  Edwin 
lU 
d  Dam. 


m'tay),  design  of,  (or 


lrcadlh~wid  ■Impllclty,  Illustrated  In 
Giotto,  17 ;  In  Hals,  308,  SOS ;  result  of 
mental  power,  30T.    Sw  0lc4taiy 

Ireton.  Jules  (zbool  bray'ton),  339  et  seq.i 
his  Gleaner  eiamlned,  B3B,  SM;  she  la 
type  of  woman  of  Bomao  Campagna, 
310;  aer»  peanuit  as  a  peg  tohajix  bla 
own  poetry  npon,  311 ;  represents  bla 
BubJecC  witbout  sympathy  or  nnder- 
Btandlng,  MS 

.^ =_, ^ted  re  princely  bonees 


*l.  The  IBosaetU],  3T<  et     ' 


□f  Daly, 
"BniwDH 


3f  Coarbet.  MB,  MT 


nclles 


iC'Inaploti 
mleh  r-"-— ' 
,i  (brai 


y>, « 


jenge  to  Keynotds  ()1, 171  Burgcr-Thort,  quoted  nearly  life  of  Booa- 

Boccacclo  (bok-kahob'yo),  bis  ftorles  tbe  seen,  3as 

evangel  of  the  modern  world,  H;  per-  BHrtelo/IFIIMea(8ea,Z1k<ITumerj,lW 

traltTnBapbael'ertamaiaiM.  IIN  Bume-Joncs,  Sir  Edward.  InUmate  witb 

Ba*Gklln,Aniold.H3  et  acq,;  WtlAeofUte  RoBsettl.aeQ:  a  "  painter  ot  tbe  son!,"  SM 

Send  a  oompoelllon  In  wbich  thehorl-  Burner,  Fanny,  bnr  tirM.  imnmnBinna  nr 

lonlal  is  •ubordloated  to  tbe  vertlcat,  Mrs.  eiddous,  n 

a  work  ot  Imaglnabon,  Su :  compare  the  Byron,  I^rd,  1~  "' 

boat  Willi  Cbanm's  in  Delacroti's  i>an(e  one  ot  Hie  le 


ByrOB,  I^rd,  Inflnenoe  on  Delacroix,  SOI ; 
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Bynnttne  iofliwBrc:  Bynuitliiin  ga,tewty 
of  Baat  aod  West,  9;  meetinr-plKM  ot 
Oriental  mod  Gteek  lut,  10;  Bfcuitliie 


kM  oI  Illuminators  uui  uBounuuiB,  uuh- 
aoter  of,  u  enoonragrd  by  the  onanib, 
10 ;  reaches  Ita  blKhnat  point  na  eiprea- 
ston  of  religion  In  Perugino.  70, 71 1  us 

expreasloD  of  tratb  to  facts  in  Qlbvannt 
Bellini,  7Ti  St.  Mark's  a,  trlumpb  ol 
Bfiuitlne  art,  iw,  ifll;  Bargent  Inflo- 
enc«d  by  Byiantlne  art,  133,  UB 


Id  (kam-pali-Deel'ay),  Florence,  SI 


aeape,  3M:prfDeIple*of.ui: 

in  Cl&nde'a  Lanatng  of  Cltmatrti, 
S41:CIaiideadvaiice8ltDe;ondPona — . 
Wli  Uie  canse  of  Ita  populaiitr,  U3i 
Conatable'a  revolt  from  iLsss  et  mq.; 
Turners  rivalry  of  ClMide,  an,  391; 
Corut's  early  praferenoe  for,  sl7,  aa 
Claudi  OatUa,  sailed  [<orraln,su  etaaq,; 
bis  OlaBBle  oompared  ivIUi  Hobbema'a 
natutal  treatment,  Ma-US;  lila  early 
lite  andjoumey  to  Rome,  3B0 ;  lint  eook, 
tben  as^tant  to  tbe  painter  Asostlua 
_      . —   "iFra — •—• — 

Cbarles  Enkrd,  VI;  I 
Cardinal  B«ndvogllo  a 
- ;  l^foTt 


lo  {kar-parch'cbyo},  IQ 


_ ouKhl  HaDtegna's 

IMuinM,3B 

Chelsea,  Holbelu  welcomed  la,  I3t ;  Ros- 
setd  lived  tlierr,  389 ;  Bcpne  of  much  of 
WblaUer's  sotoum  and  work,  tts 

Chiaroscuro  (kee-ah"robs-koa'rDh)  (see 
Lighl  mtd  tkade],  Olotto's  elementary 
ORB  Of,  for  modeling,  17 ;  Leonardo,  by 
aubtlety  of,  secures  poetic  and  emoHoiiHl 
elfeat,  131 ;  one  of  ids  prevailing  quali- 
ties of  Venetian  painting.  101;  Tinto- 
retto's use  of,  IM ;  emOtlDnal  eipre8Bt«» 
Of,  in  Bulwns'a  Oetttnl  from  the  Ore 
182,  183, 1»0;  VelaaquM  — — "■  '  " 
study  of  valaea.  100, 101;    _ 

of,  in  Rembnuidt'S  Sortie  _,    

Caek  Company.  Hi;  Bembrandfs 

of,  114,  ll^  ll« ;  Fortnnv's  treatment  of, 
compared  wldi  Filoty'a.Nl;  Hanetre- 


tiuD  of  theldealor  hetoloiaiidacuie.  Vi. . 
bis  study  of  Muufaine,  m:  he&iMl  t« 
found  tlie  aoademle  or  olaaMO  In  Frencli 
art.  183 ;  his  work  niited  tlio  taat«  of  tbe 
time  and  remained  popular  all  through 
tbe  elKbteenth  ceutury,  158 
Clothes,  Indnence  of,  on  painting.  118 
"  '  ""       '  jeompartd:  Delanro'- •-■■ 


unci,  Greek  acbelar.  M 


;  Whistler's  eDbrt  to  reach  the  ab- 
;t  appeal  of  music  Ui,  IM 
"  ' ■ uan  airange- 


ni,  nature  seen  ai 


vivea  Velaaqnei's  stody  of  value*,  vn : 
aniH^ranMi  of  Uirbt  and  shad^  *^  .»un- 

„  _„ 1  Otottani 

CAlMrnt  o^(h«  Mdl  [Murmo], » 


(treat  Venetian  cc 
tiau,  and  Veronese,  81;  Bobens'S  splen- 
dor of  color,  181;  local  eolor,  101,  UB; 
color  weak  point  of  PoDsrin  uid  olaaaio 
school,  HI  j^atl«anstDdleeUie  coloring 
_,„ "--i,iM;aple»- 


, „ d  shade  in  open- 

&  Ugbt,  U>.    Bee  OtottoTM 
_..lMr«t  oi'the  SAdl  [Murmo],  900  et  seq. 
CKrUl  WaUdna  sn  Uie  Watn-  [Baphael], 
Buskin's  crlttcinn  of,  37%  37° 


I   of 


1,  307,  1 


e  it  a 


Church,  Inflnenoe  of  ^e.  on  painting : 
sists  OD  types  to  express  dogmas,  10; 
Haaaedo  and  Hantegna  break  away 
froiu  the  flat  fonLaUnn  encouraged  1^' 
tbe  obnreh,  11 ;  eooventlanal  Ideas  still 
detennlne  character  of  oompooltkiDS,  M ; 
Hnrlllo,  a  painter  for  tbe  oliurdt,  no 

Cinabne  lt)Bt»-iiml^iiao'ajl,  ■  st  seq.; 
Uadoima  Enthroned,  reason  of  similar- 
ity to  Ototto'%  9 ;  his  picture  carried  In 
processbm.  ll ;  adopts  Giotto  as  pupil, 
11 ;  his  beatment  of  form  and  drapery, 
11,17 

Claa^cista  vAmui  Bomantlclst*,  318, 119, 
a  and  Millet,  3M, 
i  versus  Im- 


CUasic  Id  Preocb  PaiatiBg.   ^eeAeademie    Cam 


exttaonUnarr  stst«- 
hi  graatrat  coiorjoet 
09;   Xaoefs  delicate 


aoademla  school  disregard  color,  11>: 

Charles   Blantfs   r-" " ^" 

ment,sl9:  Boecklfa_  „ 

of  the  oenttuT,  M9; 

color-schemes.  Ml,  417.  US;  Whtatlei'S 
colar-barmanles.  Ul,iM,Mt;  Fraleaaor 
Rood's  experiments  In  Ugfat  and  eolor 
studied  by  Sentat,  Flsaatro,  and  Mtmet, 
ifis;  effsoE  of  strcmj;  sunshine  oneohm^ 
4M;  decomposition  of  colon  and  Dptloat 
tnlnRllDg  Inste*d  of  nliudinc  of  pig' 
meDte,iao:  MoneTa  range  of  color  wfdM 
tban  Corot's,  advuitagea  of  the  pohM- 
"^-   — etlod_  of  J^r™ff,J^_5o'^  **•• 

effect  by 

id  pigments  tn- 

_,  ._  _jlondllid>t,«>! 

raising  tbe  ket  of  color,  470;  flat  col- 
oring and  sDbtie  harmomea  of  the  Jap 


^Italian  land      Compoahlon 


a,%ri.    see  tfnmwary 

French  and  Italian,  US 

uaea,  or  Bepnbliea,  4rf  Italy.  31 
lahlon:  Van^ek'atonbtnMlaifa 
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Euid  mlnate  elkborstloD,  SD ;  the 


mg  ot  toll  luid  empty  spMe*,  TO;  SaaaexaudMHampatead.MO.Ml;  ■ 

ol  sugseoUng  Oie  tbltddfmeii^on,  ted  Uie  vacjliur  iDndnoaltr  ot  tbe  at — 

"■paoe-oomiKiBltloD,"  Femgliio'i  mu-  ■pbere,  Btn ;  bis  luidMuma  exhltdted  In 

teqr  of  It,  80 ;  UreiistlieDltiK  ol  coInpo■^  Salon,  UU-ISIT,  attruted  Delaoiolz  lod 

tlon  b;  IntrodnaliigaiolilteotnTal  focnu,  Inflnenoed  BooMean,  ns 

Sli  monomentBllinalltyatB«Jlbil'a,eii  Coiutuitlnaplatakuit^tlH  Turks, in 

oliaraoter  of  the  lattet'B  flrnreB  In  keep-  Contraitandrcpetitloo  Id  compoaluon,  100 

Ing  wHlithe  aroUteetnral  aetttngB,  w;  eteeq. 

Bwibael'a  matteir  ot  compoglUos.M;  CeDvcutioniillutloii  ot  Wsatcm  and  Oil- 

■Miii«  lean  thniugb  awlndow  vlll  u«k  cotal  utliti  compBrsd,  ITS  et  Beq.    Bee 

oompoattlou,  W;  oompoaltloa  analysed,  Oluitaty 

W-im;  Mleetfant  and  Brranaemail,  W;  "ConvarutionPlceci,"  Hogarth's,  970 

balancaandnnttr.M;  natural  or  oonven-  Coronation  of  Jfopoleon   I   at  Xetra 

tloDBl  arranKement,  Wi  ton  and  empty  Dame  [David],  Sle 

Bpaoea,  MO;  the  eqiallbTlnm  of  them  in  Corot,  Jcui  Baptlitc  camiUe  (ihahn  bab- 

Saphael'B  Jfodonna  dtM  Atuidtt  jlaUi  teest'oab-mee'yel  cob'rob),  one  ot  tbe 

■ugceatloaof  wandertaieonipeenTe.l(ia;  paiutenot  the  nivKMcfmim&Mai  gia 

Terooal,  borlxontal,  and  ourved  lines  it  laq^  Uie  l;no  poet  of  tbe  Fontalne- 

oonCraatedBiidrepeBted.lOl^lOliBfoooa  bleaa-BarUion Sohool,  sat  ■aBmaUon 

point  of  vbole.un:  baab  oldeelgti  geo-  otrnttdeandeoiigtalneaalnlilaSBMe^ 

iiietno,i01,U»;arotilteotonio«efoonipo-  tlu  Hjimpkt,  aa^  SM;  bli  eaeape  tram 

Bitlon,  and  alfBiot  ot  on  tte  Imagination,  form  to  rendeF  the  eiSset  of  form  nnon 

In  Madonna  degU  Antfdtt  tbe  ex-  tbe  lenees,  8U ;  bli  puents,  SU ;  fattker 

-   ' ■--reOnementot  makes  him  allowuioe,  SM ;  Uaflnt  visit 

iiwunri  m  thK  taltal7>n8;masten<theskllllndnwhig 
■Ting  oUeots  and  leaniB  to  genenUlte, 

I ;  afierWrd  vf -'•  *-  •-' 


SeqnalWw  aliea^  ezpfessed  In  the       toItai7>n8;biaKen<tlie«ltlll 


'  ezpresssd  ti 

, , , pletareeoutn _  — , „ , 

with  WolgemotVa  Drnlli  i^ OitTbrgln,       938;  after ihicd visit  to Italr oomei nn- 


■1  dlgnltr.  lOS;  Raphael's,  boUt  the  sensations  prodnoed  npmi  blm  bv 

_, Ml  t£e  Inuurtiiatlaii,  101:  noble  earlj  morning  uid  evening,  BIS,  SSS,  3H: 

spotting  at  light  and  dark  In  Titian's  Ms  linaIetrle,3M;  his  atQtnde  towanl 

Ma»  wvk  tlk«  wore,  139 ;  compositlou  ot  nMuie  oompored  with  Bonaiean**  ns, 

line  and  of  Ugllt  and  <bad<3  In  Rubena'a  33S,  S3T ;  tbe  flgnres  fn  his  landsoapea 


line  and  of  Uglit  and  <bad<3  In  Rubena'a  33S,  S3T ;  tbe  flgpres  fn  his  landsoi 
Dtietni  from  the  Oroet,  181,  183,  183;  compared  with  BoecUlD'a,  818 ;  hit 
Fousain'e  oomposltlOD  ot  OKares  and       denDgotaklea,M3;  blsattltndetaii 


oomposltlOD  ot  QKares  and       _o . — 

landseapeln  Jn  .^n(fU.raa(ilii,3aT;  se-  nature oompaied  with  Nonet's,  ITO;  his 

duoUTe  oharm  ot  the  same  In  Olaade'B  expression  of  nature's  spirit  oompared 

Landhif  t^  Wtt^atra,  3*9;  Hobbema's  with  tbeJapaneseldeaof  "kokoro,"*?! 

haraher   airanKement,   US;   eiqnUdto  "Corpoiatloii  piGtnre,"  311 

pattern  ot  tomu  and  akf  space  In  Wair  Corrunio  (oor-rage^yoi,  Aatonlo  Altccri 

taau's  AndnrlbiMon,  38T;  oompoeltloD  ot  (ahl-i»;'sree),i4set  seb.;  repieaenta  the 

Boeoklln'sJ>(sc>riA«£>Bi»fanircourbeCa  pagan  element  ot  the  Betudssanee,  143, 

.^uurol  at  OrMons  oompaiod,  su  et  lU;  his  Jfturfius igr tt.  OoMiiB-liie,  wltta- 

am. :  study  of  sirangeraent  of  maesea  in  out  reHglaua  terror,  *   imePB  gidden 

Whistler's  ArfniltVMeJrMt'fKaUM-,  dteam,  Xo,  lU,  lU;  hla  ose  ot  i^uea, 

4H;  Japaneee BCTangement  ot  llnaand  148:  bU  Itarriagt  compared  with  HI- 

tone, 414, 4TS;  UluBtrated  in  Hashimoto  ehelaiigelo's  Jeraaiak,   1E3;  hla  ^pe, 

Oaho's  Ai»riKO»McH<)raf,47a,«T7.  Bee  ptayaloal  lovellnesB  Jollied  to  lovellneea 

Olouarv  otaeDtltnent,lH!  sketch  Of  blB  life, UTi 

Composltloa  ofligbt  and  lass  light,  iM  his  trouble  over  the  "tIT  Ot  tnua"^  and 

CompoHtlooDfllghtaDdibadi,  183  hlswlfe'a  death,  lS7i  hla  trtnmifatligfat 

Concsptlon  of  auQcct,  B  and  abode  In  the  AdoraMan  o/Ms  AH9>- 

Concrste-abatract,  how  far  painting  ei-  A<rd>,  1B7 ;  retlrea  from  Fwrna  to  Ooi- 

PMSseB,W3.   Seefitosmrtr  resElo,U7,lSS;  hla  tiifluenoe  upon  Bey- 

Canatnble,  John,  Hobbema  set  the  path  oolds.  376 

for,  3tS;  OalniBborongb  bom  near  bU  Ci)Ma  <ta  firofldVHIa,  BouBseau's  flrstmas- 

birthplaee.  East  Beivholt,  Susaex,  3SS;  terplece,  bm 

s>7  at  aaq^  a  mlllera  aou  brought  op  Courbei,  Oaitav*  (goo'stabve  ooo'nr-baj), 

□ear  Tte  Talleii  rarm,  or  WiUy  LiAfi  353  et  aaq  ■  hla  ivtitml  at  Ontani  oom- 

ifoHSb  381;  studied  at  Boyal  Academy  pared  with  BoeaUln'a  lab  of  Hit  Dead, 

aoboolsand from  worksof  Hobbema  and  S»S.  36<;  realist  and  revolutionary,  lU ; 

,_>_.. nature  ledblm  back  to  avoids  tbe  atudloa  and  stndiea  In  t" - 


RnladtteLloveot ._ . 

the  river  Btow,3S8  i  nka  raUeu  Jium  eom- 
pared  with  Claude's  Zanaingof  OUo- 


Lonvre.  SSI,  ssB;  hla  flrat  work,  Tkt  atone- 

imreu  wim  wiaape-s  utnwnfr  or  uim-  Srealcert,  3U ;  Fimeral  a(  Omant  crlti- 

patm  and  Hobbema'a  Avame,  ise,  389 ;  olaed.SH;  advooalea"lav«rltd  viaje," 

'Tainting  Is  with  me  another  name  tor  3tS:  bis  broad,  firm  manner  otpalntlnE, 

teellwt "  asfl,  389 :  "  Where  are  you  going  SBB ;  the  J^ti«™i  aeriously  JuiTged,  MO, 

toplaaejoucbrowDtreet"390;  Matldel-  SM;  hla  ah  are  In  Oir  Revolution  nf  1848. 

Ity  to  nature  and  Interpretation  ol  his  36>;  In  the  Commune,  ble  banishment 

onnmood  make  Mm  the  lather  of  mod-  Bnddeath,370;hl8  truth  lonatureeom- 
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pand  wlfli  BoiMii'B  taacbliiK,  n«,  ne; 

111*  "  btown  sance,"  40S :  his  teaobiut;  of 

rMUlsm  eacrled  forUierby  Hanet,  tot,  ttn 
Cnuutch,  Local,  Ul 
Ciasa,  WalMr,  fpflnenoe  of,  on  aeeorMlve 

art,  Ml,  MO 
*>  Cry  of  the  (Oil "  ILecridtla  terra)  beard 

bj  Hlllet  3U 
Curved  Unci  contraitsd  with  vertical  and 

borimata],  100  et  aeq. 
Curp  (Uiwj,  Aelbart,  jsa 


IMmm*  af  DboOi  [Holbelo],  138 
Danem  ofOtt  Sympha  [Corot],  as  et  B«q. 
"^"te  (daaDtar),  ulotto's  poiixalt  at,  18; 
-ni-v_  w-aie  Ageg_  „.  hu 

i'Dmomu,  lOSi 


T>aiiUny,  Chi 
swHEoinf-tM 


eoUln'B  7U<  ti 
ran; ola  (BhtLrl  trahD'- 


e   (daj-Ii 

teaobei  or  Millet. 
Z>»esi«( /Vvat  M«  Cr*c*  ICami 
IXateml  A«>»  Ae  Cr*«  (Itabe 
Danoti,  Itallao,  brilUant  aad  toilUc  Hto 

Dnall,  Flemtah  akUl  in,  tUnalnlM^  Taa 
Eyok,  m,  *a;  br  HemUuK,  m;  Oermui 
taste  for,  103;  DOrer'a  akUi  In  raidertH 
detail  ud  In  gjvliuc  it  st^iiUloBnee,  ua, 
120 1  Holbein's  elaboration  ot  ta  sansat 
obaracUi  of  bJs  suttleec  131;  Hcliao- 
nler's  nntrathfiil  troth  ot,  Ut;  Tan 
Djofs  [lietotlcal  treatment  ot,  n,  MB ; 
Bot^artb's  aneodotaL  3Ag,  Ml ;  Corot  es- 
capes bam.  3M ;  freely  generalliea,  3H ; 
Booasean  for  a  period  too  exact  In  lep- 
reseutlng.  335 ;  Wwtem  and  Japuiese 
fteaerallzatlon  and  cooTentlonaluatlon 
of,  compared,  «T3  et  seq. 

Olu  (deeahij  de  la  piaa,  Nardaa  \nr- 
Eiiio,  sa,  SM,  ~ 

dZho  ^uUMna 
•  ■     -     le™ 

uimenuoiu,  the  thiee,  11 

ZMapHtA  (deee-poo-tA'l  [Ba^iaell,  tta 
J — ■ —  ^ — J  ^pnn  gj^  gi  fam^atifa. 


David,  Jacqoea  Louis  [zhack  loo'ee  dab'- 
veedi,  m  et  saoj  nil  art  a  protest 

against  that  of  wr" — '- 

aSirhlB  OatA  ot  - 
latM,  sad  Mlf-« 


Distance,  elieot  of,  upon  the 

SO 
Dlateroper,  tlie  Diedlum  ot,  S.  Bee  BfciiKiry 
».»  ^.^-u.-     DimnctiDa,  guallt;  of,  «a 
KM ;  us  stib-    DobsoD,  Austin,  qaoted  on  Marrlagt  ft  la 
don  of  stagl-       Jfmle,  365 

. . , Bevolutlou,    Dose  Leoouda  Loreda&o  (dqje  lay-o-nah'- 

308:  bis  Horatu,  fonnded  npon  Roman       do  lo-rai-dab'no),  porttatt  ot  [Giovanni 
DMMela,  Indtes  to  Bonian  Repoblican-       Bellini],  tt 
Ibid, MM, SIS;  David,  appointed  Minister    Da^'i    Palsee 
of  Fine  Arta,  imposed  his  B 

on  publle  and  private  lite;  I . 

spintof  theUme,BU;  thenatnrallsmof  Domcnlcblno  rdo-maj-ni 
usportraltaof  liIaratandNapoleon,3Ui  sin  stodies  with,  339 
and  0(  lilB  Oorvnotfon,  3U :  IiU  banish'  Deralalel,  CUovannl  (Jo-vahn'oee  do-nMe- 
ment  to  and  deatb  In  BrasselB,  SIO ;  his  nee'chee),  founder  of  the  order  of  Do- 
legacy  of  claasialsm,  sis ;   his  Boratu       mlnloans,  u 

campared  wiUi  Delaorolx's  BanU  and     Donatello  (doh-oab-tayl'lobl,  InSoenoe  on 
rirotl,  3ia,  SIT  HasHcolo,  M :  on  Fra  Annelloo,  a 

Matt  o/  (Aa  Virgin  tWolftenrath],  103,    Doaso-Oossl  Idos'ao  dos'seeX  31 

*■ -' ■• 'eoatnwted.imiTl 


■are's    Pslsee,  Tenlee. _. 

the  temporal  life  ot  Venice,  ia>;  Itsdeo- 

it  suited  tbe       orations,  l«3 
"    ~  Icbino  fi 


iraposltlDn 


irt,  17T,  M 


Drapery,  treatment  ot:  Qlotto' 
tary  but  functional  use  of,  1' 
rlor  cbacaoter  and  dneno;  ot 


Dans  (day 'gas),  Edeard,  4TII 

DelaenKi.  FerdloaDiTvictor  Bugtne  (ewe'- 
chane  day-lab -crwah'),  gat  «t  seq.j  bU 
art  a  protest  against  David's,  his  Danit 
and  TirgU  examined,  Ita  sultteot,  sos; 
It*  eoIoT-soheme,  aoi;  prodQOt  of  tbe 
BomanUemOTemeiit,80T,308;  becepte- 
aents  tlio  fervor  of  udlvldDBllam,  308; 
lUUonlea  tbe  Aoademy'ssearoh  forldeal 
beantr,  BIG ;  bis  Dmdt  and  Tiratt  oom- 
palM  wHb  David'a  Boratti,  BU,  BIT;  a 
great  eolorlat,  31T;  iofloenoed  by  the 
Bomantlo  writers,  318;  Blanch  ■'crlfl- 


ot,  11,  IT ;  Bope- 

jyot  Maaaeoio'B, 

Uantegna'B  liny  and  stilf>  34 ;  origin 

.  explanation  of  this  treatment,  M, 

— .  saulptural  and  monomental  obarao- 

ter  ot  Qtovannl  BeUlnl's,  H ;  Reynolda'a 

treatment  In  the  Mn,  SiddoHt,  381 


t,  Jules  {: 


il  doo-pray'j, 

■cht,  bis  opinion  of 


JUrer  (dooer-rer'),  Albm... , 

OlOTaDDl  Bellini,  73;  Wolgemutb  bis 
master.SS;  lof  et  seq. ;  most  representa- 
tive of  the  Oerman  raoa,  103;  US  sUU  ot 
draftsmanship,  gualltlea  of  hia  work, 
110 ;  DDrer's  gmlns  obaraeterlied  by  tbe 
Keoins  ot  tbe  Germans,  111 ;  hia  admlta- 
I  ui  HTw  i>u>;  aon  ot  Lather  and  woift  tn  engravinn 
toUm,3ao  forU>epnldlsiierKobnrsBr,iiT,Tu;  dU 
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INDEX 


leMTti 


orldeslbeaatr,  dM 


luo,  118;  bla  iklll  in  migeMtbiR  ttx-    ramOy  afnarttim,  Tha  [V^ „  ... 

B  and  ibe  slfraiflaanDB  Ot  appeu-    Father   of  modern  landicap*,  tbfl,  Coo- 
I,  IIV,  IW ;  dllhrencc  between  IiIb    _  atable,  1S7 


it  Leonardo'H  miminulKed,  134 ;     Pcelini 


.^ »tbeJoin^_ 

represeQt  completely  tlie  Kenliu  ot  tl 
Gennan  race*  141 
Dntcb  nit  an  artof  portniltun,19T 
Dotch  8chi»l,  IBS-IM,  t04-U2 
Dntcb  war  Dflndapaadeiicc,  IK  et  aeq. 


and  Bxpcrlanca,  Influence  ot,  c 


•■Flat  Lux"  (fee'at 
Light,' 


turtralre.  The  [Tamer],  IN 
Itr  ot  the  aoademlo.  Sis 
■ — oribeBdaubOTeheadaln 
"-^.B;  Olotto DeglnB  tr 


East  Berihslt  blrtbpltwe  of  Constable, 

Eaatern    and  Waitcra  Ideala,  dlfferenoe 
between,*,  *7i,«e 

en  AnellUt  Domini  |Sci8settl1,  STl 
ale  dea  Bcaui  Arta  (a^oole  (lay  boha 

"Eiah\bni»courM,"Heynolda"a,ODwano 

nnd  oold  colors,  37t 
~"  "       "  "    ompared  wltli 


ntal  anil 

Incidental  ai 


lUry.t 


.    ._!■  flgOTM  In  iSr,  n ;  flnrea 

treated  aa  a  putent  of  fOrnis  or  BotCl' 
oellt  M  i  flunrei  stretohed  aoMwa  in  oq« 
or  two  planet,  aa  In  low-Tellef  acnlptme, 
b;  Mant«BDa,  34;  br  Wolfeniutb,  as; 
by  PooailD,  331 ;  hy  DaTkU  we ;  aeen  aa 
tGrongh  a  vdl,  M  in  the  ease  of  LeoDaido, 
in ;  placed  In  meltlnK  atiniwpheH)  I^ 
Corregglo,  Ite;  enveloped  In  IlKbt  br 
TelBaqoBz,  190:  an  arrangement  of  col- 
ored forms  In  harmonloua  relation,  sift; 
distributed  by  Fuvla  Id  separate  planea, 
to  avoid  contrasts  of  light  and  ibiide, 


Elamenlal  qualilr  in  paiaunf ,  tba :   ele-        4ST 

mental  nometrlo  flgurea,  lot ;  the  ele-  Fllipplno  (fee-leep-pee'no)  Uppi,  is 

mental  quality  tlie  secret  of  tteeleva-  First  of  tha  modernB,  Che,  Velasqura,  194 

"     "■       ■       wlOt  IWS  Bouaaeiin'a  Flat  palpting,  Byzantine,  n,  90;   "^-'-'- 

M,  33T;  miet'S-Sm;        flat  tofies,  —■   = — "    ■ 

B'B,  ast  WhlallBr'B       at- 

I ;  JapaueBe  Idea  ot  Pleo 


mental  quality  tlie  sec 

tlon  of  HlehelaORelo, 

BUgxeBtlon  of  it,  3aa,  Sn;  autana.iK^; 

Pnvla  de  ChavaQDCB'B,  US;  Whlaller'B 


b  fortt,*!  , 

"  kohoro,"  4Ti,  413.   Bee 


spaneBe  I 
Oloitaiy 


alcoarv 


Puvla'a,  483,  4S7.     Bee 
L,  one  of  choice  perfection  ot 
School,  a;  et  seq.,  OSetseq.,  ITTet 


^^ ^gllnefc  loa;  1 

arence  for,  408;   Japane _ 

See  alonaiy 
Embarkation  fir  CyOttra  [Watt«an],  fi 


Engraving  on  wood,  110.    Bee  OioiKiry 
Mniombmmt,  lAelolatto],  ai 
SntonthmaUof  Chrttt  [ManteKnal.  DC 
Eraamua,  friend  of  Holbein.  130;  drlTen 

from  Basel  by  Ute  Beformatlon,  13> 
Errard,  Charlea,  one  ot  the  lounderB  of 

the  Pranoh  Aoademy  in  Bome,  an 
£tpHl  laya'pree)  In  bruahworli,  441 
Btcblni,  prooese  of,  39L    See  Ottmarn 
EtchlDgs,  Whletlefe.  conatructlve  reality 
and  detail  of  Thames  series ;  economy 
ofllnelnTenetlanBerleti,  153;  charaoCer-    Foi 
IsUc  ot  the  artist's  love  of  suggestlve- 
nees.  403,  404 ;  betray  the  Japaoese  in- 

Bt  Ego  In  Arradia  [Fooseln],  333,  333 
Everdlngeii,  Allan  vaa,  134 
Exaggeration   of   Michelangelo,    106 ;   of 


and  feeling,  inflnenoeot.  on tbe 
Bxtar^a,  Joy  ot  the  painter  in,  31, 33 


Fontalnebleau-BarUion  School,  333-303 
Form,  Idealliatien  of:  BottlcelU's  ab- 
stract beauty  of  line,  eo,  W ;  Peniglno'B 
tonus  eiprensiye  of  "  aoul-solltude,"  OB. 
TOi  Qlovannl  Bellini's  ((caud  type  of 
physical  and  mental  pecfeoUon,  13 ; 
Leonardo's  forms  expreeslve  of  the 
mvBtery  ot  inward  beauty,  131, 133, 133; 
Michelanicelo'B,  of  mental  emotiouB, 
104;  MuHllo's,  of  religious  sentiment, 
3101  Rembnuiat'BexpreBBtvnof  tbeBool, 
316;  PouBBln'B  poeno  IreiUnient,  3n; 
Wattean'stdeaIiBm,as7;  academlo  ideal- 
liatlon,  953,  SIS,  lU ;  Boeoblln'a  Uealba- 
tlon  founded  upon  facts,  see, OCT;  Rob- 
settl's.  upon  devotion  to  one  woman, 
A37-3N:  Puvis  de  Ohavannss's,  upon 
simplllication.  43T 

the  rendering  of:  Giotto's  advance 

111,  li,  IT.  18 ;  Masaoclo'B  further  advance 
to,  33,  33 ;  the  Impnlse  given  to,  by 
BculptorB,  34, 30 1  Flemish  fove  of.  39.  84; 
Influence  of  oiehllecture  on,  43.  SI-34, 
434-437;  DUrer's  maateir  In,  lis,  130; 
VelMquei'B  BhiU  taiby  m-" —  -j— ■ — ■ 


101;  Bat  modeling  o£  In  clear  light  by 
HaiB,  90f ;  HlUet  idmed  at  a  aynthesls  <ft 
form,  361 1  foioe  of  eharaeter  in  Coor- 
bet's  rendedng  of  foro),  SUi  WhlUler 
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INDEX 


■banned  the  obvlouBQen  of  fonn,  101  et 
■eq, ;  Japanese  liellef  lu  tbe  ImiiermLi- 
nenoB  of  matter  and  temporarlneBB  ot 

Farm  tha  &rat  thini  to  obacrve,  BoiIB- 

Fortuay,  MuiiaD,  Mi  et  acq. ;  bis  Spanith 
Xarrtagr  comparod  wltb  Plloty'a  Thua- 
lulda,  39] ;  1t«  composition,  sn  ;  tbe  life 
and  character  of  the  flffur^.  ^^  ■  bla 
birth  anil  training  In  BaroelouB,  va; 
won  tJie  Prix  de  Rome,  then  rUlted 
Morocou  and  became  taecliiatrd  by  the 
light,  color,  and  movement  of  tbe  Soutb. 
401 1  Dig  Uococo  sutilecla 


pictnreB,  ve 

Ftancit  I,  »h 

Frari,  Church  ofthe,  Titian  burled  Id,  137 

Fnnch,  tbe,  Inheriton  of  Boman  tradl- 

Freactiietioola,  938-371.  SM-STO;  4Dt^M 
Fresco,  18,  u;.    Bee  Olittary 
Froben.  prlDter  and  nabllaher,  1S8, 139 
PromantiD  irro'mon-taD),  FTeoob  painter 

and  orltla.  qnoted  on  Flemlab  art.  U; 

on  the  Dutoh  School,  1B7 ;  on  Rembrandt, 

"ft7  0ffroBm,"UIT 

Fujrltive  geMura  or  movament,  «e,  «1 

Fun  and  ampty  'P*"* '  balance  of.  In  com- 

Olottary) ;    PqtIi 

tler'B  Venetian  etching.  4ii3 ;  Wbiitier'R, 
lu  tlie  portrait  of  hie  mother.  4S4,  iGSi 
and  in  ()aho'a  AtnrfM  on  (*<  Eorai,  t^^ 

Fundamental  aide  of  man  and  things,  Ihe. 
UiUet  tried  lo  depict,  NO 

■^ '  -u  Ornai-a  [Conrbet],  383  et  seq. 


Onrg  Oyte,  Portmtt  of  [Holbein  the 
Younier],  116  el  erq.,  IM 

Grrm,  The.  3m 

Oeitnan  and  Italian  Renaissance  com- 
pared :  the  Italian  primarily  an  artistlo 
movement,  tbe  German  an  intellectual 
one.  111;  Oerman  movement  closely 
iitentlBed  with  the  arts  of  printing  and 
enitraviui,  117;  oviug  to  climate,  Ital- 
ians iitndy  human  form,  Oerroans  render 
tbe  characti'r  of  elothen.  lis 

Oerman  art.  cbatacter  of:  profusion  of 
detail,  1031  "tem.  tender,  enlRiDatlc,  as 
In  Diirer,  ill;  dei^oratlve  fecltng.  ea«er 
curiosity,  elaboration,  as  to  Hol1)eln, 
111;  abounding  in  sentiment  and  dra- 
matic eb»raolerizBtloD,  in  Plloty  and 
geure  works,  *01 

OemiBn  history,  summary  of,  80-94 

OtrSme,  lean  Lton  lihahn  lay'OD  ihay- 
rome'i.TlousBeBu  sllirhted  in  favor  ol, 
aar;  Conrbel's  influence  on,  808;  4*3  (t 
seq.;  hlB  PolUa  Vato  compared  witb 

fa;  unllb^  to  have  palnt«dtrueaeco^ 
~" —  "";  great  popularity,  and  oauses 


npalntlngof,  14,  47 

M«  (zhee-yeel')  [Watleaul,  188,  M» 

>rgloBa  (Jor-Jo'nay).  84, 1S7 


QalnsboTOugh,  Thomas,  171  et  aaq,; 
Forlrait  ofMrt.  aiddont  uompsred  with 
Reynolds's,  iM3 ;  refutes  Reynolds's  doc- 
trine oonoemlnK  ould  and  wai-m  colors, 
974^  not  draniatle,  but  simple  and  of 


dellfiale'reaDenieni,"Mi; " 
tion''  as  an  artitit,  love  or  mitMo  anu 
simple  thlni^,  981.  983;  Kkstoh  of  hie  ca- 
reer, IBs.  184 ;  eulogyoQ  bim  pronounced 
by  keynolds,  189;  his  ari^  spontaneous 
and  poetic,  388 
Gallic  Ecniua  compared  Tltb  Oerman  and 

Oanna'a  Inn,  Barblzon,  344 

Oenerallutian.  to  a  certain  extent  inev- 
itable. 4;  Corotleams  tbe  value  of,  318; 
Western  and  Oriental  methods  com- 
pared, 413,  4T4.    Bee  Qlottarj/ 

Oenlut  shaped  by  aoviron mental  et  seq. 

Oenre,  Dutch,  onmpared  with  Hogarth'a, 
170.    Bee  Otottary 

Oeometric  forma  in  corapoaitioo,  101 

Gmve,  Saint  (Donatellol,  influence  on 
painting  ot,  94,  47 


Olulio  Romano  Oool'yob  rob-mab'noh),  139 
Olmner.  Xhr  I  Julex  Breton |.  389  et  seq. 
alninFn,  The  [Millet],  339  et  seq. 
aiory  of  Penfce  [Veronese],  lU  et  seq. 
Golden  age.  a,  143  ct  seq. 
Golden  Calf,  Xhm  [Tintoretto],  ITS 
Goldamltb.  Oliver,  friend  of  Beynolda,  IBS 
Ootaaga    (gon-cab'gali)   IFebwmiiv  Al« 

SoBi  [ManteKna],  73  et  neq- 
Gothic   rcEllDE,  cbarocteriatlca  of,  88,  BI; 
expressed  its  desire  of  beanty  flrst  In 
architecture.  94;  descended  from  Uie  re- 
tlgion,  savage  and  cruel,  of  Asgard,  M 
Qotlilc  revival  In  Sngland^rodoct  ot  the 
Oxford  Movement,  381;  Hulman  Hunt's 
HgMo/Uie  IFnrM  imbibed  with  tbesplrlt 
of,  S81,  381;  fftect  of,  on  modem  revival 
at  decoration,  390 
Gmh  art  and  Greek  religion  eonaected,  > 
Greek  culture  and  study,  recovery  ot  by 
tbe  Western  world,  M,  K ;  Botticelli  in- 
spired by.  SI.  89;  Influence  ot,  seen  in 
highest  form    in  (Jlovanni  Bellini,  77, 
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Oraik  ■calpture,  QloTannl  Bellinl'n  worh    Honrth,  William,  tsS  M  a»q. ;  the  flnt 

oompnrea  to  It,  li.'Jf,   Hlohelangelo'a  BdeUbIi  palnlai,  ON) ;  hla,  s  new  Uud  «f 

coBtnaud  vtth,  IM  plotiires,  3M ;  linked  to  wsttean'i  by  Uie 

Qrciue,  Jaao  BiplUta  (zbalm  bab-teeat'  influence  ul  the  diama,  aW;   nnor-^ 

Krooerx)i  Ml  obarscteiiatlca,  MO;  jnil))Mlof  the  J(i 

OruEhyfgroo'sheel.Mlllet'BblrtlipUoe.Ma  HodcA' 

Qulde  itanl  (gbee'do  ray'nee),  133  pnflsB 


, .  bdMmI 

i  la  Mode,  XO,  3M :  AoBtin  Dobiotf  ■ 


II  him  and  WatteMi  par 


aeo-ieai  be  reflected  fonr  toflnenoei: 
Puritan  moTsUtr,  power  of  Uie  middle 
Haarlam,  Hoeoe  ot  Hols'B  lite,  IM  and  olaee.  Uie  dramk,  and  rlae  ol  EngUali 
note;  and  deatli,  MTi  blrtbplBoe  md  proBe,  we.  IN;  bti  line  of  beanly.aMI, 
early  bone  and  llna^  deafiipIaoB  of       no ;  bla  *■  Coovenatloii  Pleoea,"  bow 


nuiMuu3i,:awt^iau^uueuiiLUBbuwuauiiuiu-        laef  uurer  ETuru  jjuuui  KE 
Ingto  be  the  blrtliplaoe  of  HobbemA,  311       marrotdlfllBreneefTom  w 


tber  differ  trom  Dutch  » 
marr  Qf  (•i"^—-**  •—^^ 

-__,__„,.„ ,. , „ Holbalnlh , 

Dutchmen,  vk;  bta  meeting  with  Tan  Holbein  tha  Younger,  and  DDrei,  grand 

Dyck.aatold  by  Houbraken, IW;  ooni-  flsores  In  Qennan  art,  8t;  115  et  acq.: 

parlton  of  Hie  two  men,  U&  l«s;  hie  bis  i^Mlratt  of  Oeora   Oyie  oonipfued 

PiM^raffdraWamancontraatea  with  Tan  with  Titian'*  Kan  uiOA  lk<  OioM,  UB-iar ; 

Dyck-B  Jforie  £oul«M»,  100;  bla  nu»-  hla  enjaymebt  In  tiie  truth  of  facta,  117 ; 

t«a;i>tbandB,lW,aWililaportraltatn>t-  hia  art, oMeotlve,  partlciilaT,  reouiUa, 

«al  of  Datch  Sonool,  3U1 ;  bis  method  of  138 ;  hu  attitude  or  mind  made  blm  a 

palntlns,aw;  broatUy  anrreyed  eztei-  reailM,  IM,  lao ;  bla  elaborate  detail  oom- 

nBlsofldBBat|)eat,90Si1ilaworklDdloa-  pared  wllh  Titian's  almpllfloatloti,  lai; 

Uve  of  flne  qnaliUea  ot  mind,  KM,  SOT ;  minnteneBB  at  blB  modaling,  m ;  BEetoh 

tor  over  a  hnndied  yean  overloohed,  of  blB  career.  13T-1M ;   Ita  oontraBt  to 

now  esteemed  hiKbly,  lOe  Titlan'e,  110,  141 :  hla  place  In  Qermau 

HampBtaad,  Constable's  later  home,  301  art,  141 

Hand*,  expresalnn  of,  IW,  100  "  Hole  In  the  wall,"  <IM.    See  Ohmmm 

Huiie  towDB:   their  trade  wltb  Venloe  Homer.  Wlnilow,  337,  ssa 

and  Genoa,  es;  tbelr  privllegee  and  Im-  Hooped  iklrta,  effect  ot.  on  Velaeqaex's 

portance,  I10  style,  183 

HiBhImoto    Oaho    (harah-moh'tob    gab-  Hoppnei,  John.  388 

hoh0.4S7  et  leq.;  rnremost  living  artist  Homonlal  lines,  eipresBlonofgUluBtrated 

Id  Japan,  467;  BuggeatlTeneBs  keynote  of  In  amliltecture  ot^Boalliem  Eniope.  04: 

Japaneee motive,  471;  based  upon  Bud-  contrasted  with  yertloal,  ICO;  etnot  of 

dblBt  beliefs.  471-471 :  Gabo's  doctrine  of  excess  ot.  WS.  SM 

"  koboromochi,"  479  (  of  Japanese  paint-  Houbraken  quoted  oonoernlDg  Hala  and 

lag  being  founded  on  line.  474 ;  ble  ^n-  Van  Dyck,  19° 

rtaeon  Ue2arf)ieiHmlDed.476;tt8lluear  Hugs,  Victor,  ' 

arrangement,  477 :  Ita  Mnal  oompOBltion  maDtlolHoi,  3C 

and  value  of  empty  spaces,  177  Danl,"  318 

Haesam,  Chjide,  4U  Hunt.  William  Holmati,  171  at  aeq.i  mem- 

Hayman,  Prank,  183  ber  ut  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  STl ; 

Heara,  Lafcadlo,  quoted  as  to  obanglTig  Its  motive  and  ldeBls.371.  371;  Suakla 

cbaraoler  of  JapaneBe  landscape,  471,  to  the  reacue,  973.  374 ;  the  letter's  con- 

171 ;  and  as  to  the  source  ot  true  great-  t«titlon  that  modem  art  should  be  re- 

nesB  In  JapaneBe  art,  47B  llglous  In  motive  and  ti^thfa)  to  mlnnt- 

Hedge.  Dr.  F.H.,  hie  definition  of  Soman-  est  detail  realized  In  Hnnt^  378;  the 
tic,  an  LiiAt  of  Oe  Worid  examined  aa  to  sub- 
Hell,  In  tbe  Campo  Santo  at  FIbb.  U  Ject,  370 1  It  ntted  In  with  the  Oxford 

Hellas,  Hellenic,  G3, 104.    See  Glonary  Movement  and  Oothlo  RBVlva],sel.s8l; 

Hellenic  euiae,  Bible  stories  clothed  In,  he  vlslte  the  Holy  Land,  389 ;  tbe  SAodow 

bv  Raphael,  106. 107  «f  the  Croat  described.  381 1  Mb  influ- 

Hclat,  BartholomeuB  van  dar.  Ill  ence  00  foreign  artlata,  USS,  S81 

Heroic  landBcapa.    Bee  OUtmic  or  htroie 
landscape,  also  Qtoaary 

High  RenaUaaiice,  11  I 

Hlatorical  painting  and  palnten.  100 

KobbcniB  (hob'bay-mah),  Uelndert,  us  et  Idcaliatandreallat.BembrandtanulOQOt, 

acq.;  three  towns  claim  to  be  his  birth-  114 

place.  141'  bis  Atenue  of  UiddtUiamit  Idaalintlen,  eiampleaor:  BotUcelU'sTlr- 

compared    with    Claude's    Landiiu/   of  gtn  and  VenuB.  CI ;  Peruxlno's  Bexless. 

CUr^atra,  241;  the  composition  OT  the  Boul-satoraled  agurea,  fii*   """   ■"-■*'-"- 

Attnue,  143;  Ita  suhlerl  studied,  144;  elevation  of  local  facts  In 

"■    '      ■  _  .     .      njblned  tL — 

eellng  with  the  Imper- 

4UJD  H,  D</ii»i  ocAi^iubj  And  happiness  of  the  p"- 
gan,  88:  Leonardo'a  types  elusive,  le 
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TlEttile  to  ore-id^t  tliui  to  MUl-tl^t, 
131,  I3S ;  Tttian'aldmllxMlon  of  a  mood, 
UTiTanDj-oral* " 


traproTement  od  the  human  flg- 

iiTB,aia;WBttean'antlDbow-hueilTl8loiiB 
of  gnoe,  US,  MI ;  Boeokltn'B  Ideallia- 
tion  bMM  on  facte,  3M,  9ST :  Fnrls  aeeks 
for  the  permaiieiit  and  elemental,  U6, 
UT.tSV.  SeeOIOHory 
Iik^iof  tha  W>M  UDd  Eait  dlGferent,  9 

1  Influenoed  by  Japanese  art, 


art,  MO 

toiwlcb,  Qaijiabitraagli  tMlded  at,  MS 
/(otaA  iHlobdMuelol,  na 
TuIeo/dkaSeinilBoeckltaij.nsetiM, 
Iincl*,JOMf,  404  M  Hq.;  palllt«r  aTOM 
"  '  1  poor,  4M;  deBOnea  for  a  nbtd, 
helped  in  his  fnther'B  bank,  U9- 
IndnntiD  the  aeademiaal  tnamm 


ea 


I,  the,  eStwt  of  dlBtance  a- 
1,  IB;  HtlmiilBted  br  eij 
,«,  60; 


biaiidrB  power  of  moving,  tit,  lie ;  bow 
the  Bb  appeala  [o,  331 ;  Boecklln  bases 
on  footi  hla  appeiu  to,  aae,  set ;  muslc'B 
abBtiact  appeaTlA.  un ;  the  concrete  ap- 
peal of  pamtlDK  to,  402-,  WhlBtler'B  ap- 
peal to,  thioughHugKe8tlreDeBB,iC3-U6  ; 
elfcot  upon,  of  Corot'H  Bklea,  «3!  aug- 
iTOBtlveueBa  to  spirit  and  Imaglnatloa 
tnekeynotoof  JapaDeBepBlDttug,47l,t77 
ImiUtioD  of  Italian  art,  Flemish  art  loeea 
Its  ideDUty  In,  VI,;  German  art  bIbo,  Id 
BBTenieenth  and  eigbteentli  oenturles, 
111;  caused  Velasquei  to  be  toTKOtteo, 
lU  i  dIbo  Hala.  308  i  ttembrandt  to  be  de- 
spised, 2x1,  32T;  Beynolds  founded  hla 
alyle  on.  318;   Conatable  bnilu  away 

Immortals,  the.  Mo 

Impemunence  of  matter,  Japanese  belief 


called   luml- 

narlsts,  408 ;  their  erf  of  "  Art  for  art's 
Bake,"  101  et  aeo.    See  aloitarv 

prebenBlon  of,  1G7;  goes  nirther  tbati 
Manet  and  Velaaqnei,  and  learns  from 
Japanese  to  seek  tbe  Deetin);  mooil  of 
natuie,  101,  MS ;  bla  taethod  of  painting, 
of  lt«elf ,  haa  nothing  10  do  with  Imprea- 


Bohooled . , 

under  Delaroebe.  at ;  settled  In  Amstet> 
dam  and  tried  10  paint  historical  aub- 
Jecte,  (301  111-heidth  took  blm  to  Zand- 
Toorl,  vhere  be  began  to  etiidy  nature 
aDdtheaBhBr-fulk,4«>:  back  In  Amster- 
dam,  he  at  Qrat  nnlu  ted  rather  anendotal 
and  sentimental  iilcluros,  but  gradnallj 
learned  to  make  light  tbe  mun  aouroe 
of  eipresalon  of  sentiment.  430)  lllua- 
trnled  In  The  Old  Snibt,  431 ;  Ita  brcnd 
yet  delleately  eennltlve  tieatiueDt,  411 1 
more  range  or  motive  than  Millet,  better 
painter  of  light  and  atmosphere,  and 
iiinkea  moreoflBndsoape.iai;  hUlnflu- 
enoe  on  Duteh  art,  133 

Italian  history,  auoimary  of,  88  et  aeq. 

Italian  In RuencB.    BeeimidiHona/ilalbm 

Italian  School,  8-178 


r— , . _-,.,   Japanese  art 

.compared  with  Oooldentai,  471 
jBpanaie  art.  inflneiiDe  Of,  On  Wblstler. 

jBHaoese  art,  related  to  Itfe,  478 
Jeramiah    [MiGbelangelo],  113    et  seq.; 
compared  with  Reynolds's  Mn.  Mddoni, 


il,  friend  of  Reynolda,  3i 


Jvdgtnmt,  The,  in  tbe  Campo  Sabto  at 

PlBB,M 

J«(H(A  vUH  the   Head   af  IToIoJ^nHi 

[Mantegnal,  as 
Julius    if   Pope.  Bummona  Raphael  to 


Impnaalonlim 

reallnn  of  vision,  rendered  with  t 
le  of  light,  190,  U"  """ 


i.  vividly  B 


loddentaJ  aod  momentary  compared  with 
elemental  and  permanent,  1311 

Individuality,  Wlnokeliuann  Bays  that  the 
highest  beaa^  U  devoid  of,  3ie  ;  Dela- 
croix aaya  that  style  depends  upon  In- 
dlvMajtlltr  of  artist,  319.  330;  eillet'B 
peaaanta  not  Individual,  but  typsl,  841, 
380;  pQTla'8  avoidance  of.  437  ;  Biiddhlat 
leit,  "He  alone  i»  wise  who  can  see 
thlnga  without  their  Individuality,"  176 

Iiu;»*  <BD'gnr).  Jean  Augnatc  Dominique, 
follower  of  David.  3H;  his  frigid,  mar- 


Rome,  iv6\  oommlsalona  Ulobelftngelo, 


Kemble,  family  of  actora.  373 

Keppel,  Commodore,  afterward  Lord,  971 

K&etler,  Sir  Qodfrey,  3G0 

Koburger,  Aotonlua,  printer,  93. 117 

Koeverdeo  claims  to  be  birthplace  ot 
Hobbema,  313 

Ko'Itoro,  the  Japanese  Idea  Of,  473.  4T8. 
Bee  Qlouary 

Kokoromoehrrko'ko-n>-mo"ehee)  the  ex- 
pression of  ''kokoTO,"  472.  See  eloMorj/ 
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INDEX 


Lted  It  U 


Idndicmpa,  a    .    . 
lUtUao  airi,  Penit 

6Ie,  Wi  iU  eiprewlonol  valoe. 
lucob  painted  '    ' 
M4 ;    "  classto  " 


■la  [Holaum  Hmt],  mt 
deaaraUve  ou 


eqnal  boUnce  ot  landaoape  and  HKiirM 

'-  " '-'- -■  tnret  M7 :  love  ofT  par- 

.tetiBtlo  of  Nortberu  na- 


Simrea  In    LIsht  ud  ihi 
\m  exam-    lAgM  of  Me 
~e.  n ;  tbe       et  Bed- 
aafee,  aS7,     Lloe,  tuncUoj 

vn.  taa:  ot,  as,  es :  uumptMitloaai  uoe  ol,  iml  iui, 
103 :  St  the  same  time  ezpresBlDiial  nw 
o(,  lOi;  for  another  union  ot  oovposl- 
tlonal  fiDd  expreBglonal  llnee  compare, 
IQ,  133;  CoiTe){glo's  lines  ot  rtbco,  M1- 
chelangelo'a  of  power,  1»,  IM;  flnalve- 
□eaa  of  Velasquvi-B  oontuur  liaes  im; 
Hogartb's  Uue  utbeauty.iss;  a«ademio 
Ideal  line,  sis,  aid;  MlUofa  synthetlo 
line,  Ml;  ecUDUmy  ot  line  in  WhUtler'g 
etohlnn.  US :  Japanese  painting  tound- 
Ilno ;  Ite  subtlety  ot  eipremlon, 
"  " —  melting  Into  IndeH- 


tTti  Japanese 
Uppo  Llppl,  Fi 


(trah  leep'po  leep'pee), 

,  IBI,  MS.    See  Qlonanf 
Idanllnd  br  aiovaunl  B«I11d1, 

51G.IW 

Lelltaton'i  Frotatitn  of  CKmabtUTt 

'tlow-rayn(rBay'teel   t 


In  PouBBin'B  piutni 

ticularlj  cbaraotei 

ttoiu,  in  ;  Influence  ot,ni>UD  tbe  Italian 
grand  stfle,  388;  Claude's  rearrange- 
ment ot  nature,  addition  otarcblteoluro, 
and  reduced  Importanee  at  flKurea,  343, 
3U,ara,  303;  Constable  revives  the  nat- 
DTU  laudaoape,  3ST  et  Beq.i  Bonsaeaa 
tonnds  the  modeni  Frenou  acbool   of 

ntiig«  iiMme,  SlG  et  aeq.;  Amerlean 
laiwpe,33T,  S38 
Ciu  JHsMno*  (lab*  mane-jeen'at).    Bee 

JToids  ofBmtor 
LattJitdgtnoHt  [Hlcbelaagelo].  IW 
£iuUiHt{n»flnt  [Tintoretto],  ITS 
I.aatiiian,  Plclsr,  334 
Lawrence,  Sir  Thomaa,  3fi< 
Layman  ?  What  U  ■,  410 
Layman'B  point  of  view  dlffan  from  ar- 

Leavlog  out  and  putting  la,  131,  300,  W3 

L,ebnin,  Charles,  MO,  3M  »,  ■» 

L,ely,  Sir  Peter,  3sa  Louia  XIV,  aw,  305,  SM 

I^  NAUb  laya  out  the  gardgna  at  Ver-  Louli  XV,  398 

aalllei,  3I>3  "  LuminarlBti,"  tOS,  U3.    Bee  Otafory 

L-acnardo    da    Vinci     (la^-O-nata'do    dab  L.nther'1  lnflucn«  on  DUier,  113, 117 

veen'obee)  fellow-papll  ot  Femgino,  U; 

InflnenoD  on  Bapbael,  101;  109  et  uq.; 

bU  Ttrnin  at  Itit  Eoekt  compared  wttb  m 

Dflrer'a  Adonubm  of  tKe  Uagt,  lot,  NO, 

131 ;  earl;  lUe  in  Florence,  maturltr  In  JCacroniu  and  Child  tetlh  SI.  Atdmm 

Milan,  last  tbroe  years  In  France,  llO;  »"*  **«  Voydafena  [Corre«glO],  ICT 

pupU  ot  Venoochlo,  iIO;  BcleDiiet,  must  Madonna  degtiAntidH  (dafpjealiii-aee- 

olan,  and  painter,  110.  131;  peered  Into  day'ee)  [Baphaell.  9T  et  leq. 

the  seoieta  ot  oatore  and  llie,  131.  133;  JTaifaHnaftitknmeitrCiniabnel.BMaeq. 

the  DrBt  to  make  cblaroBCura  yield  po-  Madonna  £nMraiHiI]Qlotto],  8  et  aeil. 

Btloand  emotional  ejcpreasion,  131;  the  Madonttn    Oran   Mtca    (grahn   doo'oa) 

BUbtlety  and  delicacy  of  hla  method  11-  [Rauhaelj,  104 

luRtrated  lu  the  Virgin  oftlte  Aaol:>and  Madrid,  133 

ibaMonna  Lita,  133;  biBUpeot woman's  Maid*  of  Honor,  Tht,  "Laa  HeBlnaa" 

beanty,  133:  Ua  work  Cull  of  mystery,  [Velasquei),  118  et  aeo.,  3M 

sensitive,  atraagely  allurinfc,  hat  bat-  Malateiia    (mal-ab-tasie'ah)    family   at 

fllnganl  elnslve,  134;  reoapltntatlon  ot  Klmlnl.  n 

bis  qualities,  143;  antlolpaled  thejter- 

speotlve  of  Ught.  lai;  one  of  the  Fon- 

talnebleau  Sobool,  333;   traits  In  him 
dby  WhUtler.  ■" 


•I  compared  vi 


■singe 


:«  first  c( 


LetUtee,  Oulllaume  (gheel'yome    lay'ti- 

air),a3S 
Ltt  Ihe  lAtOe  Chitdtvn  eomt  unto  Me 

[Tod  Vlide],  364 
"  t«t_therB_b«^  ^'•'"■li .'.'  ^"IJ-"*-"  '^^ 

I    Augustin    (Tay'Du   ob- 
—t).  3e3,  383,  set 
■■  Tumer-B,  333,  398 


Ll^t,  modaling  by:  Velasqaez,  1 

Hall.  309;  Manet^417 
Light,  Monetae  rendering  ot,  «3  el 
Llgtataformofenargy,4S3 


e  realism  ot 
^'rouroei  uy  realism  or  repreBentation, 
MS;  UrstBtodled  and  bono  wed  from  tbe 
old  Italian  masters,  then  learned  anew 
the  iruUis  oonoerDlng  light  discovered 
bv  TelBBqDea,  VX,  Mi;  "Let  there  be 
L1gbt"l>eeamenewwBtohword,4in!  tba 
"salon  des  Impresaionlstes''  in  18T1, 
408 ;  the  poeltlan  oi  tbe  ImpreaalonlBtB 
considered,  U8-Ul;  in  Bou  wiCA  attord 
approaehea  nearest  to  Telosi 
hU  OiH  ailA  a  Parrot  e 
eoloreoheme,  413,  417,418;  duuuidtbliu 
of  blH  quallQes,  lie;  his  Influence  ou 
others,  418,  4l> 
Uantegoa,  Andrea  lahD-dray'ab  mahn- 
taue'yahl,  10  at  aeq.;  at  pRdna  what 
Hasaccio  bad  been  at  Florence,  31;  ea- 
tabllsbed  the  status  o(  painting  Inde- 


SSKa," 
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pendent  of  the  ohnrcta, 

TldiuJltf  of  ttie 

Bttff,  drapery  liny,  — 

tUTB,  34;  of  Qlotlo-H  rreecoes  In  Padi 
30;  and  uf  bis  teaober  Bguarctone'B  cai 


Meyer  (ml'ei 
138, 13» 


letl  ol  sculp-    Uicheli 


mcob,  patron  ot  E 
a  [Holbein],  138 


ot  a 


•  In  the 


tlieSoLaiie 


frlendahip  v 

panloD  o(  BO 

Bcnlpture  iu 

tamfiv,  33,  3 

S(;  Sis  Tri-u 

engravlnKfl 

dith  desoribe 

Man  VTlth  the  GlovB  [Titian],  I3G  et  fteq. 

Uarat,  portrait  of  [David],  316 

Uarco,  Ssn   (Han  marko),  moQSsterr  of, 

Uark'i,  St.,  embodlroent  ot  the  apliltual 

UfeotVenlce,  160, 181 
Marie  I.nuite  von  ToHlf,  portrait   of, 

[VanDyoS],  ISSetseq. 
Marrtage  it  la  MoilB[HoKarlli],a60  et  saq. 
Marriage  a*  Cana.  I««  [VeroneBe],  ISS 
Marriage  Contract,  The  [Hogartn],  360, 

aiiaArtadnBlTia- 


mah- 


Donatello  i 
idtoFhli 
□oapbere,  2 


o  the  Htloenth 
nad  been  to  the 
reelaimed  paints 
!)in,  31 ;  hfa  St. 
Ined:  advance  in 
haracttr  and  cop- 
ra: Influcncod  by 
;  but  dlBCOv- 


i:llke  l^on 


the'stu^T  ot  llf;ht  by  Velasquez,  123 
Husys,  QueoCiti,  «7 
Hedlci    (may'dee-chee)    family   at   Flor- 

HediumBDOt  confuBCd  by  tiie  French,  366, 

:d  by  i 


Mediums  us< 
wood,'  110  i 


;  oil,  41 


ivlng 


Lg  fanolfuliteeB, 


tbougbte,  146 ;   rati 
Dante,  ^hakspeare, 

eontliiually  ~* 

147  r  th-    '- 


jtuudity  ot  b 
iked  bj  Tain 
and  Beethovt 
-Tlth  the  woi 


BOUlptOl 

wonder  of  the  Sfatlne  C. 
bim  the  1 


picture, 1 
Chapel,  isa 
made  tot 

JOB.    iji*;    big   aoi 

with  Vlttorla  Colonaa,  li 

power,  tremendous  enerKy,  evi 

and eiagserale.  lue;  arotiltect.BC 
painter,  poet,  hla  connection  with 
sip)  of  8t.  Feter'a,blB  death  audi 

San  Marco,  46 
Middle  daiH.  Influence  of,  268 
Millet,  Jean  Francois  (zhahn  frail 

mee'lay),  erects  a  tombstone  to 

compared  with  Breton's  TV  fllfoti 
the  truth  to  nature  In  Millet's.  SM 
peasant  blraBclf,  but  educated,  3 
pictures  ace  types :  e.g..  The  Soid 
■'  WUd  Mbji  of  the  WoSdd,"  311 ;  1 
"     ■■•  -      on'a,! 


:  diBtemper,  S; 
'1  engraving  on 
—  lopper,  110; 


Bee  OUSiary 
iloe-own'yea) ,  IS! 

Itli  gentle  aenlim_„ 

Tiffin  tlnilironed  mingling  of  realism 


anfl  oonventtaaallsm  with  touches  c. 
BrmboUsm,  se ;  a  preoceupation  with  the 

natural   appearances,  f-   " ■   -' 

tftote  treated  w""  "—-' 


Hi  pleasing  fi. . — 

.. , p a  the  tacts  obvious   ._ 

touch  and  sight,  O;  in  the  distant  detail 
he  paints  not  as  he  sees,  but  as  heknowa. 
tbe  child's  w(^  of  drawing,  64;  his  flg- 
nrea,  compared  with  Botticelli's,  heavy 
and  stockatill  and  posed  tor  efteot,  6S ; 
little  known  of  his  life,  66 

Ueredllh,  CSeorge,  38B 

Mesd^,  H.  W.,  41» 


pnpll  of  Delaroche,  343 ;  T, 

sold  and  Uxea  bis  carcer,dHi  n 

with  Jacque  for  Bariilzon.  314;  y 

depict    the   fundamental;    bis   < 
labor,  3u0;  be  himself  describes  1 


Dunct  lUMV  ui>>F,  viHuuc,457CiBeq. 

eyes  ot  tbe  public  the  most  oonsi 
Impresaionist,  4S7;  hlsltnpressloi 
advance  ot  Manet's  and  velasqu 
fluenced  by  the  Japanese.  46T,  I 
method  ot  pain  tin);,  498 ;  bis  earl; 
Havre,  Induced  bv  Boudln  to  st 
ture,  tss;  as  a  sofdler  in  Alsler 
under  the  spell  ot  sunshine,  visit 
don  during  the  Franoo-Prusslan  \ 
Btndied  Turner,  light  became  hit 
i5» :  he  learned  tbe  effects  of  colo 
open-air  light,  169 ;  Professor  Bo 
vestigatloDB  suggest  tbe  applici 
paint  In  separate  dabs,  460;  thee 
glcs  them,  160;  his  OM  C'AurcA  at 
eiamlned.  460,  161 1  his  Houin  Co 
pictures,  162 ;  bia  higher  kind  of  1 
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INDEX 


IwmtUliffc  metbod  ot  palntlDK,  4M,  M» ;  OH-puntJns  perteoted  by  the  Tan  EyokB, 

nUlDg  Qw  key  of  Bhadow,  47a ;  he  is  an  u,  s$ 

eye,  ITO;  woiue  honeatiy  anable  to  ad-  old  CAttrck  at  famon  {valrtioDe)  [Ho- 

mlm  hli  nlntnnui.  470  net],  460  et  Seq. 

lalee'iah)  [Leouaido  0(<lAet-lbe,I7^[IaTaelsl,  4Metaeq. 
OpcD-alr  (pMn  air),  300,  SOI.  ts» 

.  <^)tlGal  miiiBllDB  01  color,  400 

UFDiuo,  iu  OrcAffna  (or-cahn'yah),  03 

HosuEDental,  expIaDAUon  of,  61,  SI,  88.  Ori^nwlity,  106.  m,  M3 

See  Olonory  Orlen  gooCed  T«gaTdlnE  BembnuMIt,  aM 

If ood  Df  thg  palntur  eipreased.  In  TlUan'B  Ornaai  (or'non),  blrthnlttoe  of  Cooniet, 

JfantrKAEAcfilovcUailnCDrocaW  3M,  3H 

Hon,  Sir  Thomaa,  pation  ot  Holbein,  ISK,     ~     ~  

110  -j-i^iaii  tu-isj-uii  OBI  inu 

Horrii,  WiUiam,  SM  Oxford  Hovement,  the,  38 

Motives,  various,  of  Italian  art,  1G> 

Uotley  quoted  reeArdloff  Antwerp,  IM 

Movement  and  life,  SO,  189,  SOa  p 

■*—    "■■'■• m  (ke  Tragta  Jfiue  [Rey- 


nolda],  371  ot  seq.  P>(aii  teellos  of  the  Reanleeance,  §8, 148. 

Mrr.  SUIdimM,    fortratt   of  [Qalnabot-        Bee  OUmary 

onghj,  373  et  aeq.  PeEeaut  pictuiea,  103 

u — I    '--KiratlDiie,  qnalldeH  of.  coiuld-    Palniinij.lndepeDdeDoaof,  31,  S74 

etseq.    See  aiottary  "  PatDtTug    another   name    for   feeling" 

-     -         '■■  •       IConstable),  W8 

"  Palntlag  la  nothlae  more  than  dtawlng  " 
(aoademlo  Uteoryt,  310 


slXlnto 

may'  arfitaj'bahn  moo-reel'yoh},  log  at  Pater.  Wilier,  deflnlnon  otRomBiiUo,l!>l 

tam  bla  OkUdrtn  of  the  Shea  examinfA:  Pavla  (pai^ree'obj  altarplece  [Pernglno], 

Hb  anMeet  uMI  tbe  modeU  of  the  fig-  e»  ot  seq. 

area,  SW,  no ;  Ter;  popular  in  his  dar  Paincwe  uulme   (pay-e«-sabzb'  an-t«em'), 

Ukd  alnce,  HO,  311 :  blB  early  life  In  Sav-  M9,  I54,  IBS,  K%  sis 

llle,  919;  Ttalta  Telaaqnez  In   Madrid,  P™w  and  P» ar  [Purts],  438 

9931  Us  cnooeSB,  and  death  from  a  fall,  Pertnaoeot  and  elemcDUl  compared  with 

Murphy,!.  FiancU,  337,  333  Perfective,     lloeal,  17,  M,' 191;     atmo- 

Uuilc  and  color  compared.  Bee  Color  and  Hpherio.  M,  191 

nturie  Perugia  (pay-nii[e'yabl,81,  TO,  9T 

Huther.  Richard,  qaoted,  an  David,  S14,  Peruglao.    BeePiefro  Tannueet 

note;  on  Boeoklln,  389  Perusing  pictures  with  a  printed  key,  417, 

S-  -  intery  Is  a  picture,  W9. 9«3  493 

yrtte  MarAa^  of  at.  Cathorinm\Coi-  Pcnuii    (pay-roofsee)  Chapel,    S.  Onwe 

regglol,  149  et  aeq.  taan'tsh  orow'oliay),  Flurence,  le 

IMerBiqiHa^iiivlkflifeiUAnttMaSBeoiol, 

"  Petrarch  jpayWark),  H,  lOO 

',314  Pbidlai(a'dee-alia),MiaiptQTeof,T9,7T,StT 

a,  tbe  present  an  age  of,  349  Picture,  proper  way  of  eeelns  a,  3 

ilrroi',  303  PMi)  (|iee-ay-taliO{Mlclid>ngdo],  1S> 

i  nature  study,  309,  309  IHetTO  Vaunucct  {pee-aytro  rsbn-nooeli'- 

iit  be  corrected,  aeademlo  prln-       chee),  oalled  Pernglnp  U>ay-roo-Bee'iio)> 
U  at  isq. J  hla  palnter-lue  point  of  Tlew 

■-  "■-  ■"'  * -*  with  sendment,  -"- 

a  Italy  to  perteol 

...  i  the  painter  of  a,  — ,- 

ght  Waurh,  ThA,    Bee  &frfie  of  the  Ban-       and  splTitUal   eoatasy.  89 ;   bla  Hsorea 
ting  Coek  Compan)/  pereonllloailDn  ot  aoul-raptnre,  70 ;  he 

irtheote,  James,  quoted  regarding  Bey-        repreeenta  the  highest  deve1o|unent  of 


'zanttninn  aa  an  expression  of  reli- 
"    -    hie  type  diffen 


New  LicaroinK,  the.  U  et  seq.,  lOT.    See        the  lint  In  Italy  to  perfect  tlie  nsCOT 
QUawary  oils.  OS,  89 ;  the  painter  of  sODl.oolltnde 

Xtght  WateH,  TKe.    Bee  Sortie  of  the  Ban-       and  BirtTltUal   eoatasy.  89:    *-'-   " 

-' ■- ^—  '"-"-n  ot  aoul-m 

B  highest  de' 

1b  type  different  ^m  Bel- 

raberg,  free  imperial  oltf,  93 1  Btli-       ilnl's,  77,  73;  bis  uHo  of  landscape  and 

«  d  blTtbpIace.  110  Its  effect  an  tbe  Imagination,  78,  79.  80; 

his  skill  in  "  Bpaoe^omposltlon,"  30 1  a 

O  '    papil  at  Verrooohlo,  84;  by  repetllloD. 

_  his  type  became  aSOoted  and  sentimen- 

Oath  oftKe  BoraUt  tDavid],  304  Gt  seq.  tol,  31 

Oblectlve    point  of  view,   197,   ISO.    Bee     Piloty  (pee-lah  tee),  Karl  Thoodor  von, 391 
Ulooorv  et  seq. ;  cumposltiou  ot  bis  TkutttiUa 
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oompamd  irlth  Fortuny's  Axiiitrt  Mar- 
riage, 393,  SOT ;  IIS  Btagaaike  elabarutlon, 


enuuIiM  upon  llurature,  sw,  MO;  uiui- 
pared  wllh  Burrender  o/Brtaa,  (00;  bla 

Ksctioe  Uie  Bune  oa  tUHt  ot  otiier  his- 
rioal  p»lDt«ts.  40O,  Ml ;  unlike  the  ma- 
Joii^,  a  good  pointer,  Ml ;  bis  oareer  In 
brief,  Ml ;  tila  work  abounds  Id  Hentl- 
roeut  and  ob&racterlz&tloii,HO  rolatod  to 


»33,t3i;  hlBlAeoiTof  logloaliubindliift- 
UontotliearcliltCiOtiire.tM.MS:  biaoTl- 

Sn  and  education  Involved  a  iinloD  of 
Rlcal  atid  poetic  tendencleii,  431',  bis 
War  and  Puuv,  tM:  gradual  simplllloa- 
tion  of  thome  and  taohnlo,  137 ;  eiceMlvo 
ainipllflcatlon.  438;  hta  akiU  In  the  land- 
scape parts,  '        ' .._.,.... 


Inltr  Aria, 

.qualltiesothlsart, 

409;  bis  decorations  Mem  to  bave  fp 
upon  the  wall  Uko  a 


Raclni 


Pousifi 


r  Henry,  7S6;   tnflue 


nuolo,  Niccolo  (neek'ko-lohpeeu'sD-luli), 
M 

PUcUrlim,  IOC,  37S 

PItfn  (plain)  air  (open-air),  SOO,  tsa 

Ptcydenwuiff,  Haoa  (pll'den-vnrf),  M 

Poetic  creatlvencii,  methods  of,  3*3 

Poetic  lendEacy,  or  the  Barblzon  artiste, 
»3;  thatof  Millet  and  Breton  compared, 
Ml 

PoiiUUlitit  (pwlne'teel-Tcest)  metbod  of 
bruahwork.  460,  4S4.    See  Olonorv 

Point  of  view,  the  artist's,  4 ;  differs  from 
the  layman's,  4io 

J^ltler  Verro  (pol'lee-ku  valrso)  [06- 
rAmel,  133  Gtseq.    See  Ofonory 

P&rtrait  of  lltti  ArtUft  Mother  [Wbls- 
tleTj.uaeteeci,,  4Tt 

ousals  (poos'san),  Nicolas,  m8  et  leq.j  bis 
£[  Ego  In  Areadia  oompured  wltb  Ruls- 
dael's  I%e  WntrrfiiU,  128 1  bom  In  Nor- 
maodr,  131 ;  loama  drawing  from  casts 
and  trom  prints  after  Baphael,  Kl ;  goes 
to  Italy  and  attaobes  blmself  to  Domenl- 
cblDO,  139  i  lofluesoa  ot  soulpturo  appa- 
rent in  £(  .Ego,  3S1;  and  Ot  Baphael. 
337 ;  bebeoomea  inOnenced  by  tbe  Italian 
landBoape,  337, 138;  tbe  sulttect  of  tbu 
El  Eoo.  339 ;  bis  work  was  Ibe  orlcln  ot 
tbe  ''Elasalc,"  or  ■'  academic,"  In  French 
art  33».  310;  bU  weaknesa  In  color,  311 

Prado, 1»4 

"  Praise  of  Folly,"  Eraamua'B,  lUufltTated 
by  Holbein.  U8 

PrB-KaphaeIlteBrotherhood,ni,3T3etBeq, 

Primitives,  the,  3T3 

PriDcely  families,  rise  of,  31 

'■  Prince  of  Plailailsta."  BapbBel.  105,  Ml 

Prose,  rise  and  Influence  otEngllsb,  see 

Purilao  ioflueDCB,  168 

Putting  in  and  leavluK  out,  131,300,  433 

Puvls  de  ChavBDnes,  Pierre  (pen'alr  peu'- 
veez  der  sha-vabn';^  4>3  et  leq. ;  bis  /nltr 
Aries  el  Nalwrmn  compared  with  Q6- 
rfime'B  PsHloe  T'ersa.113:  lis  unity  and 
eompleteiiaisandplaoldl1y,lll;  Itscalm- 
uess  due  to  tbe  expreasion  of  what  Is 

Sermanent  and  elemental,  4ZG;  a  mural 
ecorattoD,  us;  his  oonceptioDofninral 
deoorattoD  to  be  gal     * 
his  work  at  Boston 

Sargent's,  iie-483;  the  qua] 

~  '     la  of  painting,  simple  am- 
--npllffir  "'  •■■"'— 


..  int'syoh), 
influence    ot    Masaoclo   on,  M;  Botti- 
""<  yeamlng  alter  tbe  antique  ful- 
'-   "  i  Sjetseq. ;  contrastbetween 

1  Wolgemutb's,  gS;  It  com- 

bines  the  religious  and  tbe  pagan  feel- 


fllledln,S7;ase 


i1  sabnt's] 


„.-.  .    .  bis  Jfocfonna  Oi^i  Ati- 

tidei  betrays  tbu  Influence  of  tbe  mn^'T. 
but  already  surpaasea  blS  work,  9 

composition  studied,  loo,  lol;  Its  b*. 

primarily  dependent  open  Its  "arcbf- 
tectonlCB,"  103,  103;  tbe  composition  of 
the  DtiUA  of  Ike  Virgin  contrasted,  IDS; 
Bapbool's  Idealization.  101;  tbe  sonrcea 
from  vblob  be  drew  bla  compoatte  type, 
101;  thCPrlnceot  Plagiarlstii."106;bls 
n'ork  to  Rome,  lOa,  los ;  retold  the  legends 
of  Hellsa  and  clothed  tbe  Bible  atory  In 
Bellenlc  kuIsp.  lOS;  his  influence  upon 
tbe  tbonubt  o(  his  own  day  and  of  pos- 
terity, 106,  107,  I0§  ;  ble  Influence  upon 
Foussln,  333,  337 :  on  Reynolds,  378 ;  the 
revolt  troiu  It  of  Conrbet,  397;  of  tbe 
Pre- Raphael  lies,  373:  of  Rusklu.  378 
ReaJism;  IJppo  Llppl  satbitled  with  the 
study  of  exlemal  form,  U.  01:  Wolge- 
matb'B  prosaic  linilatloii,  lOti  an  atti- 
tude of  mind,  as  shown  In  Holbein,  135- 
130;  VelBsnuez's  realism  ot  nnltf  and 
realism  otimpressiou.  180:  Melssonler's 
false  kind  ot^  realism:  compare  Mem- 
llng'a.  04,  ISB,  im-,  Velasquez's  realism 
of  rendering  llgbt.  IV).  191 ;  and  of  rep- 
resenting fonii,  surrounded  by  lighted 
atmospbere.  191;  realism  of  Dnieb  genre 
and  of  Hogarth  c  ompared,  170 ;  Courbet's 
la  virili  vraie,  858:  his  t'lmtral  at  Or- 
natuallne  example  of  realism,  8S0,  3St; 
Ruakln's  dor.trlne  of  eiact  reaUsm.  871, 
37S;  the  same  lllustraled  In  Holman 
Hunt,  383.  3SH;  to  Courbet's  reallsUii 
■      ■  oloo  of  s  ■  ■     ■ 


llstlc 


z,  107, 113: 


gained  67  eomparlng       Monet's  further  Insight  inhi  reaila'mof 
on  wJtb  Abbey^s  and       appearauce,  iBO.  400.    Bee  Olcuary 
;  the  quaUaes  of  bis     Realist  and  Idealist,  Remhra"'- 


[,  Rembrandt  a  union 


es,  \txgB  umpli^v  *>f  design. 


oaprr,  Tht  [HUlct],  SBO 
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Kambnndt,  Van  RUi 


INDEX 


-^—, , Romutlc.  renuiotietem,  399,  SOT,  ns,  m 

lijB  liliil,  MP  M  HO. ;  See  OJoHory 

irneatorJeliuImrttBU,9m:  Bone,  sack  ol.  Ufi 

»  KAlUt  •nd  UmIIM  In  *m&.  aw,  ni;  hla  Romney,  OcDrge,  2M 

ArUcof  Uc  AmnlnirdMk  Comwnir  did  Rood,  Proruior.  his  HClentlBo  InvesUga- 

Dot  unify  Ida  cUenta.  HI ;  bid  pnived  Uoiib  Into  IlKbt  and  color  belp  HoDct 

blla»t]t  ttmlSatiaOie  AnatoTitg Logon,  aod  otherg,  tfS,  wo 

""■*■—  "*-" '--' orljfltiall;  Roiuttti  (roH-eet'tee),D>DtBQabnel,37i  st 

,    ~.„ii„  „  —  .  ■,..  gj^  AnefUa  Vornini  appean 
71;  a  mimilwr  of  the  «%-RV 

a  BtUdODtOf 

ui  me  -  i^dilllTM,"  913;  realizes  Ros- 
Un's  theory  that  modem  art  ahonld  be 
ooQcemed  with  Hptrltool  oxpreaaioii, 
»je-.  The  Jttetted  Damoiel.nti  hUfMber, 
an  ItBllan  patriot  Id  refuge  Id  LoimIod, 
atudrnt  of  Danle.  381;  eitraordlnarllv 

Ereoocloiu.  3H;  Dant«.  his  in^e,  leadii 
tm  to  Fra  Angelloo.them^ratlf  otjHiuV 


ealicd  tlw  JTMU  Waia,  aiS;  really 
MUdr  of  llebC  311 1  Fromeatlii  coiul 
en  the  anmeet  of  the  picture  did  n< 
warrant  tbli  treatmeul,  sui  his  esl 
nuUeofBemlinuidtBtimiiiaHiHA.iu.'n 

and  Ihade,  3U;  a  m 


_.e  Ololk-iMrktrr  Outtd,  HO;  "Prince 
of  Etcbera,"  316,  311;  bia  aim  and 
aehlevement  as  compared  with  Uurll- 
lo's,  vaj  Hketch  of  hla  career,  314 ;  early 
life  In  Leyden,  XMi  settle*  in  Amster- 
dam, us;  sDoceu  and  maniaKe  Vo  6as- 
kia,  ten  years'  happlneBs,  33G;  dispute 
over  the  SorUe  and  death  of  Basbia,  'as ; 
'--  '-'-nitehlp  with  Jan  8li,  IT  "*- 
1  troublea.  at ;  his  last  ii 
ilf ,  318 ;  atler  hla  death  si 
■uaen,  and  111  the  BlKbteenth  ccubur^' 
bU  work  despised,  33(i,  iTi ;  his  resiora- 
tiou  to  honor  In  tbe  nineteenth  century, 
311;  Inflnences  Israels,  130;  his  stimula- 
tion of  the  efbcta  of  Ilgbt  by  means  of 
■badow  eomiNtrCd  with  Monet's  pointil- 
liite  method,  ifla 

RBDidiiance  lu  Italy  and  Oermany  com- 
pared, 111  et  teq.,  lis 

"getltloQ  and  contrast  la  compoillian. 


U^f"  ^ 


t  Hiss  SI 


led  her,  lost  her 


streoRth  and  weakneu  to  his  art,  38T, 
388  i  hlH  concepUon  of  woman  like  Dan- 
te's, 3B8.  3S9;  hta  ItfB  at  Chelsea  and  In- 
—  "   painter  of  the  sonl 


Rese: 


ve,  a  quality  of  foroe,  a 

motion  [CorregKlol,  IIT 

I,  French,  3H,  SOB 


Srlndpl 
irth  a; 


the  world,  174, 3IS;  Birth  and  boyhood, 
373;  Tlilt  to  Italy  with  Commodore  Kep- 

««•  ™i. ■ -" 


la  deafness,  Q 


;  stuiUed  Sa- 


phael,  itlchelBugelo.  Rubens,  Corregglo. 
and  the  Venetians,  279,  !l7e ;  his  suouess  In 
comblnlnK  (or  bimself  sametblnR  of  the 
B^le  of  each,  176;  the  pose  of  tbo  Ifn 
addont  teoalts  Hlchelaugelo's  Isaiah, 
the  attendant  flgurea  those  In  tbe  Jtrf- 
miah,  Vlf.  Intimate  with  yarrlck  and 
Burke,  eamuel  Johnson,  Oliver  Qold- 
Builtb,  Bud  otber  celebrities  of  bis  day, 
191,  %Gj  strong  Inollnatloo  toward  the 


succeeded  by  Bome-Jou 
fluenoe  led  lu  the  revival  ot  inealism  m 
forelEn  palntlnR,  8M) 
Rossetti.  William  H.,  member  of  the  Pi«- 
Raphsellte  Brotherhood,   371 ;    his  de- 
HDiiptlon  ot  Mlas  Biddal's  appearance, 

Rousseau,  Thiodore  (tayo-dore  roo'soh), 
Qobbema  tbe  foreranner  of,  343;  331  et 
seq-i  leader  of  tbe  Pontalnebleau-Bar- 
blzon  School,  SKL,  OM;  epio  poet  ot  the 
crmup.  313  ;  tbe  eagle,  834;  Innnencedbr 
nieworkot  Constable  and  by  tbeDuUtn 


landscapes  Id  the  Louvr 


Rlbera  (r 


■lU,. 


j-bolr'rab),  Roman,  333 


Edge  of  the  Torat  of  Fan  lainebleau  com- 
pared with  Corot's  Dance  of  the  Numpht, 
313,  S34 ;  Its  solidity  of  form  and  clear  de-/ 
olslon  of  line,  334;  his  early  poverty, 
310;  boyhood  dreams,  313;  nrst  n  stu- 
dent at  the  Polytechnic.  319:  06U»  4e 
QraiidvUU,  bis  flrat  masterpiece,  award- 
ed a  medal,  313;  then  olBelaldom  alighted 
him,  Diaz's  protest,  33t;  sad  domeatlv 
lire,  337  ;  a  dDsl  Insult  ot  tbe  aatburltlea 

'  '■-  death,  317;  the 

-'• — '—-  of 


RDCDeo.atTleof  Louis  XV,  403.  BeefflMMUV 
Roman  Empire,  break  up  ot,  86  et  seq. 
RoDBDa,  cbaraoterlstlcB  of.  Inherited  by 
tbe  French,  339, 140 


gan*] 

,.., _road  in 

ought  after  the 


imperaonal  vl- 
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fonn  —  and  form  la  the  foandatlan  of 

great  paiiitiDg,  33T 
Royal  Academy  eitsbl  I  ihad,  186 
Rubeni,  Peier  Paul,  conijiarert  with  ^ 

1 ;  Ms  OueenI  J'rvm  ^°Cr(aa 
compared  with  Velaaquei's  Maid*  of 
Banar.  17B  \  eiamlued  as  to  aubject,  11B, 
180;  Its  appeal  to  the  "tactile  liuasJiiB- 
tlOD,"  ISO,  181 ;  Its  ammKeniBDt  ot  line. 
tai,  ifn :  of  liKbt  and  ahade,  va,  isa ;  he 
vlaltB  Miulrla  and  meetti  VelOHquez,  188 1 
his  JTorie  de  ifnjfcf  series  ill  the  Loavre. 
IM;  bla  tteatnieiit  ot  llgbt  compared 
with  Velasquez's,  IWi  hTa  maater;  of 
tbe  hoinan  lonD  and  aplendor  ol  color, 


hU  mural  deoorationa  Id  tbe  Boston 
Public  Library  described,  118,  MS;  InteD- 
tlonal  complexity  In  tlie  cellluK  and  lu- 
nette, need  of  printed  clues,  a.9:  the 
frieze  of  the  PfopheU  Immediately  In- 
telligible BDd  flner  as  a  decoration,  498; 


St  panel,  the  Btdrmption  of  Man, 
toe  Byinutlne  luBuence,  the 
-     -I— ..  „.i_.4^g_  simple 


thefa 

grandest',  QabieM  ot  palDtins,  t — ,_. 
ample  spaces,  and  larfie  Blmpllclty  ol  de- 
RlKn,(93,  UR;  a  background  of  sulidaed 
Hplendor  to  tbe  raised  central  gronp, 
~  ible  eiauple  of  unison  of 
modern  teohnlo,  MO 
del  (abn-drar'ah  dall  sar-- 


1;  bta  drawing  ai 


;   by     SaikJa  van  UylenboTch.  R 


Ruli 


(rl«e'da]e),JacobvaD,a>8et  acq..     : 

Tlie  WalerfaU  compared  with  PouBsln'a  I 
Et  Ego  in  Arcadia,  338 ;  Its  charact^^r  ot 
■ublect  borrowed  from  E^verdlngen,  IK; 
his  early  work  in  Haarlem  bla  best,  £»; 
non-euccess  drove  blm  to  Amsterdam, 
where  the  popularity  ot  Ererdlugen'a 
Iforway  Bi^nes  Indured  blm  to  emulate 
tbflm.sw:  tbelr  stcmnese  akin  to  bla  I 
life,  IM ;  returned  In  poverty  to 


iroJa  (sab-s  one-ah-ro'lab).  CO 

ralilp,  Oreek  and  Roiuan,  revlTal 
I  Goniaga'soourt.lnfluenciBg  Man- 
^83,38;  Petrarch  and  Boceaoclo's 
for.  M:  BottloelU  mliiglea  with 
lara  at  the  court  of  I^renni  de' 
cl,  M;  iDltuenoe  of,  upon  Qiovannl 
nl,  78 ;  upon  Haphael,  88 


330;  tbe  bi 


.uty  of  the  akles  In  hia  pie- 
ll  Ma  works  studied  by  Con- 


ipralse  of  Tur-    Sculptur 


Oi;  cbamploD 


falkins 


ihi  n 


tberbood,  3' 
Christ  WalL..., 

doctrine  that  n „   ._.    .  . 

make  cellgloua  or  spiritual  expression 
rather  than  form  Its  ot(|eot  of  atudy,  371 ; 
could  not  or  would  not  recognize  iuile- 

Kudent  atatus  ot  paintlDg,  37*;  over- 
>ked  tbe  meaning  ot  ^tisUc  trutb, 


:;  hiB        vanni 


;  Maotegna  from  Bquarclone'e  l 

in  of  antique  casta,  M;  go  did  Olo- 
•  "-"■-'  "  ;  Verroocblo,  aculptor 


.     .  than  pdnter,  InfluL 

Bellini,  taugbt  Peruglno  and  Leonardo 
da  VInol,  71,  81 1  early  Oennan  palnten 


Sacrifices  made  by  Remtaraudt,  210  

SargeBt  John  Singer,  441  et  seq.i  the  an-  Ing,'    -mu-cin 

tlutedtB   in   work   and   personality  ot  ScuoIh  di  San  R 

Wblstler,  141;  bis  Btvle  Sorrowed  from  roke'ko),  173 

Velaaquez,  Hals,  und  Kaebum,  yet  has  Seeing  Eh inga  wl 

origlnul  force,  tll.112:  early  UfolnFlor-  Buddhist  text, 


Roman  sculpture,  aa  seen  In  the  Oath  0} 
tAeBoraNi.!i01,30B,Sie,31T;  "the marble 
manner  only  requires  a  little  sjilmat- 


ce.  413:  aireaidy  a  skllfiil  draftsmen     Selac 


and  painter. 


irtureit   on  tbe  Itallas 


;  vlslt«d  Madrid  and  tt 
1 ;  In  the  i^irlrail  of  Ih. 

a  uez's  Influence  RBp 
unity  of  In 


10  tbe  InHuenaeof  the  stately  dft 

ness  of  the  old  Italian  portraits,  413 1  yet  Slutdi 

thorouBhly  modem,  413;   the  aprit  of  '  Hun 

blB  brusbwork  Ir'nncb,  141 ;  especially  fihi 

notable  In  his  female  portraits,  tbe  In-  ° 


Sentiment  expreised  by  color,  light,  and 

atmeaphere,  in  Israers  oaae,  iK.    fioe 

Qlovsarjf 
Saurat  (sen Tab).  Qeorge,  orlglnatorot  tlte 

poinHUUte  method  ol  pelnUng,  Ua,  US 
Seville,  birthplace  of  Murlllo,  311 

"' (Bfort'sah)  family  at  Florenoe,Bl 

»r  of  the    Crott,    Tht    [Holman 
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ranked  bv  Taine  with  Dante, 


lelan^^loastbe  tour 


mott  exalted  lo  ait  and  iiteTatiiTB,us; 

■ooToe  of  Imnliatloii  to  Delaoroli,  313 : 

reRdlnEi>EUAiterMmet,suiafavorU«    Sudbury,^ 


,  1?T,  ISD.    Be« 
Uiplaae  of  Coiutable,  3 


aatlior  oIRoBBeni'B  boyhood,  S84  SuEnitlvencai  to  occ'a  ImsElDBtlon. 

aiddaL  Mln  BUrabeth/IoTer,  wife,  and      elaeq.,  til,  «77.    Bee  olowary 

iDBplradon  of  Bo6Betti,  38S~SN                      BtmHar  on  ihe  Barai  [BoBhimoUi  Oal 
SIbdb  (aee-ar'naii),  the  btotliera  Loren-       

z«tuin,30 
SlDpUciiy,  ilranllficBtian :  everTlblng  bnt 

esuntlBLH  lert  out  in  ■~*' — '-  " -■■ 


eBUnttBl 

Oit  QUnt,  iXl;  Fuvla'8  tarse  simpllolty     3i 
of  deafgn.  *33 ;  he  reduced  ols  theme  to        oau 
alwtraot  eipreBsion,  then  nlmpliflod  hia     Symondi,  Johi 
teohnia  (o  Id  sure  no  dlatractlan  from       gardlog  TlDtc 
the  unity  ot  effteot  and  lt»  relation  to  the     "       "  "  "' 

aiohlleotore,  »S7i  the  "leavlnf?  out"  In 
Whlstler'aetobiDgB,  lU;  render  dignity 
In  the  etoiple  maftalng  la  the  portrait  ot 
Us  mother,  UA;  almpllflrAtlon  oC  West- 
ern and  Japanese  ortUu  compared,  473. 
471 1  the  value  of  the  empty  spaoa  in 
Qaho's  SunrlM  on  Uit  BonA,  iTJ.  See 
Qloaary 

Slfttlae  (HApH'tM^nt  Chanel.  inS  Ht  nnn. 

Bii  aall< 


[BoBbimolo  Oaho], 

— J *  ^reda  [VelftBtiuezJ,  1§3,  400 

jBceb  van,  a  teacher  of 

lUToe,  Algeraon,  friend  of  Kossetti'B, 


gnrdlng  I^DtoTetto,  173 
ryndlci  of  the    Cloth-untrkeri 
[Rembiandtl,  uA 


Bii  Oallery, 

8U,J>n,  m 

Sky :  PeruRlno'g  distance  and  spac 
— ,^__ , 'and^lnl 


itocpre-    Tt 


posltloii,  78;  enlBTgEment  a 

tatlon  of  the  sentiment  of  his  nRuren 

iUea   ot   Holland    proverbially  eri 

380;  Rnifidael'B  fine  skiea.isi;  palo 

of  poweiful  ImogliiatloD  and  feeling 


.juoted:  of  Olovannl  Bellini,  71;  of 

Michelaugelo.  14G 

■Ima,  French  actor,  flreC  to  act  Uie  Ho- 

ratJi  In  Roman  ooatuiue,  SOS 

'•■■i,  Agoitlno  (ah-Jose-tee'no  taha'aee), 

lie.  what  It  la,  G,  tS.    Bee  Olonary 
cu.iferamenul  attltuda,  the,  iS6, 117,  nO, 
ass.    See  Olottarj/ 

empDrary  appeauDu  of  objeeta  will  not 
constitute  a  nnrk  of  art,  47" 


revel  in  the  rendering  of,  isi  i  Tnmei's    TcrribUUi  ot  Mlohelanaelu,  i. 


Tioountrlesinakelileni 

the  home  of  natural  landaoape  painc- 

IDR,  300,  SDl;  Corat'aloTeof  the,3«3,3;i4. 


TCMturea,  effect  on  the  imagination  of, 
79,  K;  Diirer'a  skill  In  rendering,  119; 
Hanet  rendera  them  by  rendering  tbe 
varying  quajiUtles  of  light,  413, 117;  and 
by  manner  of  bruahwork,  U7.    Bee  Glot' 


Sooi^olitude,  Penurlno  the  painter  of,  09     TMriiiei;  Thr  [MlchelRngelo],  IGS 

"    -  r,  Tfce  (Millet],  311  Tbraie,  Mra.,quotedjOtMr8.BiddonB,!« 


.  ^  The  [i'ortuuy],  391 

SpanUh'  School,  1T7-1M,!>»^27,  391-408 

SquarcloD*  (aqnar-ohsiMiwe'nay),  bla  col- 
leetlou  of  ouata  helpa  to  edacale  Man- 
tegna,  30i  alao  Giovanni  BelUnl,  71 

Stage,  iafluenoe  Of,  exhibited  by  Watteau 
and  Hogarth,  asS.  US,  US,  MO,  SSI,  %3 

Stanie  (stalui'zer}  of  the  Vaticao.  lus 

Steelyard,  merchant  of  the,  140 

'    "         ■aerabodimeniorthEapirituBllife 


8t!Uark 


qualitiea  ot  VenetJ 


eauty  a 


aCourhet],  3Sfl,»e7 
ogartli'n  anecdotal 
wltb  a  moral,  360,  MB ;  due  partly  to  tbe 
'"*■ — wot  the  new  literature  ot  novel- 


I ;  Qerman  fondnesa  fur 


403;  the  literary  element  In  Abbey  a 
Bargent's  deooratlona  In  the  Boat 
Public  Library,  137,  438, 1110 

St.  Faul'a  Cathedral,  303,  as" 

St.  Peiar'a,  design  of,  IH 


the  moat  charactertatio  ot  Venetian  art, 
lS»i  the  motive  of  the  latter  partJy 
rellglouB.  classical,  and  reallatlo,  but 
chiefly  tlie  Juy  and  pageantry  of  life 
and  pride  o[  Venice,  IBBj  brmglnB  of 
the  body  of  fit.  Mark  to  Venice,  l«Oi 
Bt  Mark's  and  the  Dose's  Palace  the 
symbola  of  her  aplrituat  and  temporal 
life,  ISO,  lei :  the  decoration  ot  Bt. 
Mark's;  its  beauty  of  color,  llgbt.  and 
atmosphere  alao  obaraeteristloqniultlea 
of  Venetian  painting,  IM  ;  an  art  ot  dis- 
play and  some  eiaggeratloli,  1«3 ;  Tinto- 
retto's paintlnKS  in  the  Hall  of  tbe  Great 
Counoll,  163;  his  frieze  of  portraits  ot 
aeventy-aii  doges,  l«3;  his  work  has  a 
strain  of  dramatic  poetry,  leg :  his  tir- 
ade of  8t  Hark  compared  with  Vero- 
nese's aiory  of  Venice,  170;  bis  is  dra- 
matic, the  otber  ecenlc,  ITC  -  ■*- ■ • 

the  story  In  his  MiraeU,  17., . , . , 


':  tbevalneaf 
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INDEX 


Ii0iioelilinune,mi  oonieBtli- 

ntdui  and  tbo  cuts  of  HlchDUoinlo'i 
Hedl««anDf^nTes,iT3i  his  study  ^nu 


SM ;  nnrt  val«4  In  waMr«ak»,  Us  "  Uber 
'"-"amin"  ao  emuladon  of  daode,  sn 
r  rlTAliy,  39^  3Wi  unittDentod  In 
9Klering,or  iubt  MMatinoapbcR^ 


Oelden  Ool/,  lT3i  Ills  wo  A  In  tbe  Seno^  trjlngtoralsetheleyof  color,  an,  SOD; 

dl  8au  Boceo,  I7S;  bis  liarriaae  of  Bat-  his  uualid  life  and  ninennia  win.  SM; 

thu*  and  A  rlAine   aod  Jfor^mJom  o/  Rmkin's  eioesalTe  wUDlmtliio,  308 

at.  AgntM   prove  his   maetery    at  tmt-  Typsl  siromslon  id  puaUiur:  JUsIialAii- 

der,  tTBiiiiull  aul^eota,  171;  hia  usual  selo's  JervnteA,  IH ;  Mf Uc?a  n<  Smmt, 

ImpetDQua    force,    ■■  ll    Fuptoso."   n*:  Stl;   WUsUer's  ForlraU  q^  Ike  ArUttt 

••vWa  Tlnluretto  vas  tbe  equal  of  llothtr,  iBL.    Bee  etaMonr 

TlUiLik  be  woa  often  interior  to  Unto-  Types  of  picture  repeated  Br  the  Italians, 

retto,''  174:  makes  bis  flgnreB  emerge  lie 


(oo'der),  Frit    

Unity 


Tltlsn  (UsbyauX    See  rfifono  VttMi 

Tlil*noVecelU<tlViee-ah'DovaT-i]lie1'leci,  uuiy  m  impmBsiDu,  m 

ealledTltluIl,iMatseajlils3f<mtn(Afilc  Uoivensl  spirit  mwiifuted  in  mattar,  JTX 

GUne  oompared  wltb  Holbdn'a  Forirait  ««.    See  fflaaary 

-'  fteorff  ^«.  lis  i  tbe  mood  ot  a  man.  Urban  VIII,  a  paOon  of  Clanda.  m 

;  absUaot,  exalted,  idealized,  13T:  UrUno  (ur-bemio),  Bapbael'a  bMAplaoe, 


varying  qnantltieS  ot  Usht 
ipou  tarnnK  planes  ot  ob- 
'elasgueiB  skill  in  TcndBring, 
renderlniF  ol,  In  broad.  OA 


niB  own  suqjeoaTiLy,  uw;  oomposiuc 

larae,  sfanple,  grand,  a  trlumpb  ot  (di 

pllfloation,  131 :  wonderfal  composition 

ot  dark  and  llgbt,  131 ;  bom  u  Pleve.  of  VBleadsnncB,  birtbplaoe  Ot  Wattean,  K6, 

an  old  tamUy,  In  the  Cadore  dlsliiiit  ot  3S8 

Um  AIj^  133;  at  elevett  yeius  ot  aRO  a  rniby  Fam 

pupil  of  Gentile  Bellini,  later  ot  Olo-  Vsluu:  tbe 

Tannl.  ISl ;  worbed  witb  Olorglone.  137 :  eantnlned  i 

bis    disUngniabed  patrons,  137;   great  Jeots^n ; \ eiwnuei  b biu 

Id  portraits,    landaoape,  rellelous  and  IS':  Hals's  renderlniF  ol, 

mythloal  suqleots,  137:  laiurious  home       tones,  Kt%  Manet  remsooi 

at  Btrl,  137:  oled  at  the  age  of  ninety-  asqnei  tbe  study  ot  light  and,  (OS.  MT; 

nine  of  the  plague,  13T ;  the  vurld  was  his  eirl  wUk  a  Rvrof  aaalyied,  411,  «1T ; 

to  Mm  a  pageant  and  be  represented  It  Pubis's  skill  in,  438.   See  Qlataarn 

with  tbe  brush  of  a  supreme  oolorlst,  Van  Dyck,  Sir  Anthony,  ifts  et  ih.  :  HoD- 

'41 1  the  culmination  of  the  art  ot  Ten-  brsken'a  aneodote  or,  ami  ot  BaM,  IW: 

...    „._*. —  . J  „,„  * liis  method  ot  wo*,  IM ;  elmiparisoBot 

bis  portialtot  Marie  Louise,  with  Hala'a 

pottndt  ot  a  woman,  las,  m,  aoc,  103; 

,-- -, , , sketch  othisoareer.JOJ.MS;  tbe  quality 

Pisa,  es  ot  his  idealization,  34* ;  tbe  qmJlty  ot 

TroyoQ,  Constant  (troh'yon),  333,  3M  the  dlaUnoUon  in  bis  woili,  ISl 

Truth,  natpsintlng  {Vtrdad  no  pintani),  Vsn  Dyke,  Jobn  C, quoted  upon  Hogartb, 

said  ot  Velasqaez'B  work,  113  366.    Bee  (Hossarv,  under  "LtUnlnarlBtB" 

Truth   to    natnre  the    first   condition  of  Van  Eyck,  Hubert,  38, 40, 4B 

beauty  IheBtXagt,  sis  Van  Eyck,  Jsn  (ahan  van  eyek), «  at  aaq. ; 

Tiyon,  Dwlgbt  W.,  331, 3Sg  hla  Virifii  awt  Donar  eooipared  wtUk 

Tumsr,  Joseph  Uallord  William,  iS7   >t  I«e  ^nniUMlallOM  by  Fni  AngeU0O,n; 

sea. ;  oontrast  between  bis  Utaua  Di-  the  art  ot  eaob  bas  a  mlnnta  perteotion 

rimng  PoiwhtmuM  and  Constable '"  ^"*-  ***  «"■-*•  i^f.^-!.*^  f-A«  •!..  .«i.4-«..h^ 

Iqr  nirn>,3n,  390;  most  imagl  oatl  1 


punters,  38;  U>e  Virglii  and  Ikmar  do- 
scribed,  38,  SS;  Its  composition  one  of 
. — 3   baJidsome   spots,   wrought 


seBpe-nuDter.soDisnbJectDtthe  TJlytiet 
S^idled.  391;  In  bin  Odo  buitdina  Car- 
Moiw  he  Imitated  Claude,  3Si;  then  he 
wonldbehlmselt— Turner,  231;  att«ra 

Tislt  to  Italy  twNQ  his  tineat  period  of  national  skill  tn  craftsmnuship  S3;  but 

twelve  years,  ending  with  The  t'U/lititig  wltb  Jsn  and  Hubert  van  Eyok  det^ls 

Tlmiraat  and  TIte  Burial  of  Wilkie  at  do  not  detract  trom  a  general  grand  alg- 

iSeo,  333. 3331  llis  work  roioantlc  In  HO  far  ntflcuice,  33 :  tbe  elaboration  ot  tbepio- 

tbat  It  Involved  mysten',  393.  337;  and  ture  studied.  40;  its  rendering  at  lex- 

■transenesa,  391 1  the  oontradlctlon  ot  bis  tores  and  One,  brUKn-Titiuilnrlnir.in^  t.hn 

me  and  art,  331, 336 ;  Aetob  ot  his  life :  brotbera  were  tl 

.  t — k.j 1 — g_  pnpil  of  the  auoo — •-"-  '■- 
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bj  Antonello  da  MeBatna,  M ;  their  joint 
woFb,  The  Adoratbm  of  lie  Lamb,  4s  i  In 
tbe  two  brotfaen  Flemlali  art,  bom  out 
oC  handloialts,  reached  full  nowth,  u, 
M;  Jan  )d  tbe  senrjoo  of  Fblllp  tlie 
fiiuui  uM  "TBrlet  and  palntAr,"  IG;  bis 
—  i_  — ,1 ^^  reaplendont 


n  £yok  engaged 


It  Kq. ;  he  and  Tlnto- 


»,I=liBH» 

Vu  Marclie,  Eml 
Virlet  Bnil  palnte 


'ree)  qnoted,  K 
, ,.-y-laiiB'keth),  Dicg 

Ku  da  SllvB,  in  at  Beg. :  bis 
mor  oompared  with  Bnbena' 

fivm  Ot  Cnm,  1TB  i  the  Work  O 

tnrlty.lTS;  the  actual  Incident  deplete, 
17S :  >' lUualon  eo  oomplete,  where  la  tbe 
plcturel"  1T9;  bd  iDuatcatioii  ot  blB 
motto.  "Tmtl),  not  painting,"  17!>:  Bu- 


Brtda,  IBS.  IM;  the  difference 

beaa'B  iBiimot XariedeHtdieit.'-m-.WB 
MaitU  of  HoM/r  anew  Mod  of     ' 


and  prldn  of  Tentoe,  UR  i  6._  __ _ — 

iHiKO's  POlaoe  aymboia  of  bar  apliltual 
and  temporal  power,  IW.  IBl.  les;  the 
beaut7  of  color,  llKht,  and  abade,  and 
atmoapbere  in  Bt.  Mark's,  cbaraoterlatlo 
of  the  qualities  of  Venetian  palntinc, 
lei ;  blB  atom  of  Vtnlee  described,  iU; 
magDittcent  In  balance  aB  In  motive.  IM: 
ODif  rivaled  bf  bis  Marriagt  at  Cana  and 
PnmOi)  of  Dariia.Vt^:  lie  charanleria- 

koiflty  ot  executloQ,  life  and  move- 

ilnouarlohcolor 

■  ■-    hiB  point 

. ^.j ji  B  yaiuter  t^ol- 

tbe  Bpleudor  of  external  appear- 
BuiMni,  the  very  Incarnation  ot  tbe  Ilallan 
Kenalaaanoe.  IBS;  exuberant  tanof  and 
tao111tv,DalmBtTengt]iandreatralnt,11U; 
tbe  Glory  of  Yeniet  compared  with  Tln- 
taretto'a  lliraclt  of  £1.  Marie,  170i  the 


.         ....     'Itfo 
I  Detemt       meat,  unity  of  effect,  1i 


lam  of  unity  a  reallam  of  Imprexelon, 
leV;  Meleaonlec'B  lS07—Friedland  cou- 
teaated,  IBS ;  an  Instant  und  complete 
ImpTeaalon,  IM;  Its  llghtlDK  oompared 
wltn  that  ot  tbe  Datent  from  tht  Cron, 
190;  aatudy  of  natural  llgbt, direct llgbtj 
haU-ligbt,  and  refleotlona,  iw,  isi ;  of 
the  degnies  ot  urayneas  o(  the  atmo- 
■phera  as  It  mcedea  troia  tbe  ero.  iBi ; 
■    ■    ■  ■ve,IhatoYat 


lo      (Tay-roh'kyo).     Koldemltb, 

of  eyealght,  of  a       painter,   and  scnlptor,  OS;  Influenced 
'-"  ■"'  ■  " '        Bellln),  teacher  of  Pemiflno  and  Leo- 


d  ot  picture, 
lyealght,  of  a 


___,  __.  OBted  with  borl- 

d  curved  In  Kapbael'a  oompo- 
,  101 ;  lifting  up  the  Imagtoa- 

. BoeokIlu'B/»i*o/(A«  SeaSTsfiS 

Vibration  ofllzht  and  color,  the  pofnfWitle 
-JTonf- -"-   -"  — 


Vloi 


method  of  M 


—  the,  *e3,  IM 
;i,  i^eaiiBrao  aa.    r>eo  Ltonardo 
^11.  Bliidf  of.  by  Millet,  Ml;  by  Pnvls, 


,  — .    .'irgi 

of  light  leads  him  to  avoid  sharp  las 

CB,  lei.  193 ;  the  eiuslveneaa  of  hla  virgin,  onlt  of  tbe,  (a 

193;  aaw  bla  auUect  at  a  slDgle  Virgin  and  Donor  [Jan  van  Eyok],  87 

1.  received  a  vivid  imprCBBlon  of  et  BOq. 

rendered  It  a»  a  single  im-  Flr^n  Enthroned  [Botticelli].  S»  et  aeq.. 

1  the  picture  la  a  compos!-  Vltyiu  Enthroned  [Hemllngj.  U  et  aeq. 

of  Ugbt^lesa  light,  199, 193;  the  F-<rv4«  a/lh«Ri»i«u  [Leonanto  da  Vtnd], 


led  lite  ot  VelBBquez,  Vita,  Tiraoteo  (tee-mo-tay-o  veetay),  97 

;domor  BubenB's,l»3;  Vittorino  da  Feltre  <vee-tore-een'oh  dah 
tor  two  centoncB  tocgotten,  now  boo-       fayl'tray).  eoholar,  M 

ored  as  '■  the  First  of  the  Moderns,"  IM ;  Vivarlnl.  Alvlae  (al-vee'aay  ve»-vab-i!ee'- 

bla  Influenoe  upon  Manet  and  modem        nee),  1S3 

painting,  4l«-4ae ;  on  Wbiatier  and  Sai-  Votive  plctuTCs,  9i 


.hing  01  rciif^^oua.cj 

jBOtlvoa,  but  chiefly  ._  

the  Joy  and  pageantry  of  life  and  tbe 
pride  of  Venice.  IBS;  qualltleB  of,  IM 

Venice,  aketeb  of  the  blatory  of,  160  et  aeq. 

VCDUB.  cultof.Sl 

Vtrit*  vrale,  la  (tab  vay'ree-tay  vbray), 
Coorbet's  motto,  OSS 

Veionesc,  Paolo  Callarl  (pah'o-lo  cal-ee- 
Oh'ree  vay-ro-nay'zay),  ranks  with  Glor- 
gione  ana  TlUau  as  tbe  greatest  VenetiBn 


IM  ['PuYlsl.  Mfl 
tr,  Thr  [MlUetLSe 


raterfalt,  1...  , , ... 

Vatteau  (In  French,  vabt^toli;  Engllah, 
wot-toh)jJcBD  ADtoina,  isj  et  aeq. ;  tbe 
tlrst  ot  frencb  paintom,  VU:  his  work 
dietinDtlvely  French  and  original,  3»: 
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a  native  at  ValeiiatenDcs,  ii 


MS. 


bod  anidnal  f< . 

iug(resr«<t,  4" 


compoBlttan  and  color-gcbeme,  IN.  4iS ; 
traces  Id  It  of  tlielnfluencoof  Velaaquei 
and  the  Japaneae,  *SS:  Ilia  enilnent 
iliiiilltlos :  Hlmpllcl  tf  ODd  aiibtlet^,  e«aii- 
omy  of  iiieanj*.  delicate  banronlBB,  the 


Btttnu  ImpendlDg,  356:  i 

reality  and  nnreallty.  M7;  Its  dreamy 

dlatauce,  exqulBll«  pnttem  ol  compoHl- 


.    See  Valle)/  Farm 


harmon;  oF  colors,  257  ;  Ilia  ldi!allBln,  aa 
vlth  all  ereat  arMaCs,  founded  on  oa- 
ture,  298 :  HH  a  lad.  drew  the  antlcH  and 
Keaturea  ol  ttic  actors  niil  mountetiauks 
In  the  marSPt-plaoe,  258;  wheii  he 
leacbed  Parln,  added  to  akttl  of  drawlnf^ 
a  atndr  oE  the  oulurlnK  of  Rubeas, 
Tttlan,  and  Veronese,  iK :  ItallBii  come- 
dies In  tbe  aalana  and  Ksrdena  □(  the 
Luienibour)(,  iliS ;  his  OllUtg,  156 ;  almost 
aU  his  work  Induencod  by  the  study  ot 
1^0  ooiiicdlans.3SS.2G9;  flgiireK  and  laiid- 
eoape  adiuated  to  make  a  ni  f«c-en-acJnc. 
aU;  this  and  the  dramatic  vlraclty 
mode  his  pictures  new.aefl;  tbeserlous- 
nesB  ot  bis  an.  bla  Inill  health,  and  ead. 
retiring  disposition.  SS9,  a«0!  difference 
between  him  and  Hogarth,  370.  Ill :  t  be 
voliiptuouB  insipidities  of  hts  followers. 
Van  Loo,  Boucher.  Fra«onftrd.  produced 
the  reaction  ot  David's  art,  301. 3U 

Watts,  GeorEe  Prederick.  38B 

Waitern  and  Eastern  ideali,  dlfTerence 
between. » 

tVtKt  rroni  Bf  BouenCathedral  [Monet], 

Weyden  (TBl'denl.  Roger  van  der.  CS 
"What  is  It  all  about  ?'■  421.  4as.  t87 


borrowed  of  Velaaiiucz  aud  the  Jn|ini 


C resented,  t 
Niltiif  bla  motbef  Isatype  o: 

hooit.4Sl;  tried  to  emnlate  thenhslmet, 
.universal  appeal  of  music,  491,  iKl; 
'■  noelurues,"  "symphonies."  "harmo- 
nies." tsi ;  his  love  ot  BiigKeaiton  made 
lilm  etcber  as  well  as  painter.  4(3 :  tlio 
Hlfcnlftcancc  of  detail  In  his  earlier 
prints,  tn  the  litter  the  sUnlfloanr^  of 
ecannmv.4^t:tlle  illusion  of  atmosphere 
In  the  Venetian  series.  M3,  4Mj  Portrait 
ofUieArliti'iirotlUTfiamtaea:  tbe  re- 
serve and  dignity  and  tendemess  ut  Its 


beauty,  3 

Wolgemuth  (vohl'Re-moothSsataeq.!  tbe 
master  ot  Diirer,  M;  the  difference  be- 
tween bis  art  aud  Cbat  of  Hapboel  as 
widcastbat  between  tbe  eon  temporary 
German  and  Italian  clvlUzatlons.  se,  B6: 
art  In  Germany  the  faithful  handmiiid 
of  religion.  »»;  began  with  cathedral 
building.  M;  characteristics  ot  tbe 
Gothic  QFObitecture,  94;  stalucd  ^la^a. 

tbe  terrible  and  grotesque  anlnberltance 
from  Ibe  rellfdon  of  Aagard.flS;  German 
painters  began  liy  Imitating  the  carved 
wort,  gradually  Ihey  learned  from  the 
Flemisb  bow  to  paint,  lie;  Nuremberg 
on  the  main  mad  between  Italy  aud  tbe 
North :  ltswcalthandlmportanee.U3.  S4; 
WolKemuth  a  native  of  tbe  city,  and 
from  his  worksbop  Issued  tbe  priudpal 
pictures  of  tbe  day.  W  i  In  partnership 
with  Hans  Pleydenwurff.  96;  after  the 
latter's  deatb  married  his  widow  and 
carried  on  the  bueincss,  36;  a  business 
It  resUy  was.  and  the  workshop  a  fac- 
tory, W  i  compare  the  work  In  Pemglno's 
boUeaha  and  in  Rapbael's,  36;  Wolge- 
niucli'a  Death  of  the  virgin  bos  no  com- 

the  German  characteiiatle  of  crowded 
delnll  rather  than  structural  dliinlty, 
109;  attempt  to  represent  the  scene  uat- 
iir,illy,  with  the  actual  tyiiva  of  people 
ot  Ibe  day,  104 ;  the  Impression  It  ninkes 
la  littloiDoretbauiecognltlon  of  certain 
facts,  104 

Woman,  tn  Leonardo  tbe  symbol  ot 
beauty  and  ottlie  search  for  beauty,  13» 

iroo4-i-uU<r,  Hie  [Millet],  343 

Words,  ttc  dlstruottul  ot  138 

Wren,  Sir  Chrlitopher.  38S 

Wyant,  Alexaader,  33T.  33»l 


Is  first  learned  to  study 
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